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Farewell to France 


A^i^ENEVER I dropped in at the Lion d’Or, those last few 
weeks in France, I found the bar lined with strangers. Most 
of them, to judge by their accent and their clothes, were 
peasants, small shopkeepers, and petits fonctionnaires from 
neighboring villages and hamlets, who had come to Bourg- 
en-Foret to catch a train for the mobilization centers. 
There seemed to be a good deal of uncertainty and confu- 
sion among them as to whether the next passenger train 
would halt long enough to pick them up. For the expresses 
that roared through our station night and day since the 
first day of mobilization were all packed with men and boys 
from points farther up the line. All the way to Paris, more- 
over, the tracks and sidings were cluttered up with long 
strings of flatcars carrying English war-material: tarpaulin- 
covered artillery, crated airplanes, field kitchens, search- 
lights, ambulances, and things of that sort. There were 
reservists in the barroom who said they had been wander- 
ing around Bourg for days. 

I was stopped on my way to the back room, where I 
knew my old friend, M. Tisserand, the librarian, to be in 
virtual permanent session with the elders and notables of 
our community, by a sign from the host, who stood behind 
the bar wiping some wineglasses. With a nod of his head 
he drew my attention to a railroad worker who was telling 
all and sundry that the government had been storing vast 
quantities of pressed-paper coffins in the cellars of the rail- 
way stations and in other public buildings of the capital. 
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2 THAT DAY ALONE 

In the crypt o£ Notre-Dame, he was saying, and in the 
catacombs of the Denfert-Rochereau district, he had seen 
fifty thousand of those coffins stacked up that very day- 
seen them with his own eyes. 

“What are they for?” asked one of the peasants naively. 

“Not for you and your kind,” shot back the cheminot, 
who probably thought that with his question the peasant 
had meant to cast doubt on that fantastic story. “They are 
for the air-raid victims.” 

“Parbleu/’ said the peasant, “who in hell wants to be 
buried in a paper coffin? And then,” he added suddenly, in 
a comical burst of anger that flushed his face a deep red, 
“I consider it unfair, quite unfair what you say, why should 
a distinction be made between civilians and us soldiers?” 

The crowd was silent for a moment. Some men took 
sips from their glasses and replaced them with almost 
furtive gestures on the counter. Others exchanged signifi- 
cant glances with their neighbors. The question of equality 
had been raised, albeit in a somewhat macabre way. But 
that meant that the conversation was about to take a poli- 
tical turn. 

“You don’t understand, I can see that,” resumed the 
cheminot, now mollified. “Do you want me to tell you,” 
he said in a slightly bragging tone, “why they bury civilians 
in paper coffins? That’s for the morale, my friend. They 
can’t be seen carrying the fragments of civilians around in 
tin pails or bed sheets, can they, now? A sight like that 
would demoralize the average city dweller in a minute.” 

“I don’t like it,” insisted the peasant with a kind of 
drunken man’s stubbornness. “I don’t like it and I will 
have nothing to do with it, figurez-vous, paper coffins for 
those ladies and gents. Is that what we’re paying our good 
taxes for?” 
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Everybody laughed at this, but the cheminot bent his 
head towards the bar and, looking sideways at the red- 
faced peasant five or six places away from him, called out: 
“Ne fen fais pas, man vieux, don’t worry, old boy, you’re 
in the infantry, no? Well, they will have a nice and shiny 
new Boche tank plow you under. . . The peasants 
seemed to be struck speechless by this cynical remark, but 
one of them said: "It’s evident, smart boy, that you were 
not at the Chemin des Dames in the last war! . . .’’ 

I found M. Tisserand sitting on one of the small marble- 
topped tables in the rear of the billiard room. He was talk- 
ing to Elie, the bald-headed old waiter, who stood in front 
of him, arms crossed, shifting his weight from one painful 
foot to the other. M. Tisserand seemed very excited. In 
spite of that, I noticed that the other men in the room, all 
of them prominent in our community— momieur le no- 
taire, the pharmacist, the architect, and a couple of big 
landowners— strangely enough paid but slight attention to 
M. Tisserand’s words. 

“Do you know, Elie, old friend,’’ he was saying, “what 
my nephew just tells me? Eh bien, he was in Maisons- 
Laffitte yesterday— you know the little town where there is 
a race track? He was there on business, my nephew, and 
what does he see there? A scandal, I tell you, a scandal as 
has never yet happened in this France of ours. He was 
walking up the Avenue Longueil, and what does he see 
there?’’ M. Tisserand was now speaking very slowly and 
not looking at Elie at all but at his friends, who were ob- 
viously pretending not to be interested and busily playing 
cards. “He sees there a long file of civilians— men, women, 
and children— loaded down with baggage— suitcases, sacks, 
boxes, I don’t know what else— and those civilians escorted 
by Senegalese soldiers, bayonets fixed. ...” 
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"‘Des espions, sans doute,” shot out filie indignantly, and 
I noticed that the notary vigorously nodded his head at the 
waiter’s remark. 

“Spies, nothing!” shouted M. Tisserand, who now 
jumped down from his table and began to pace the floor 
in long strides. “Spies, nothing! Those men were political 
refugees, men who had sought asylum here in France from 
Hitler and Mussolini. And those men were being marched 
to a concentration camp!” 

“A concentration camp here in France, maitref That 
does not seem possible!” said Flie, aghast. 

“I thought that would astonish you,” said M. Tisserand 
calmly. “Your astonishment honors you, Elie, mon ami!” 

But now the notary spoke up. “Monsieur,” he said to the 
librarian, “your language is irresponsible. These prisoners 
are aliens, aliens of the German enemy. The government 
does well to intern them. We must watch our internal 
security as well as our borders. Who knows the private 
records of these men, or what they are up to? D’ailleurs,” 
he went on, “they will be well treated, better, you may rest 
assured, than those of our soldiers who will have the mis- 
fortune of falling into the hands of the Boche. . . .” 

“But, monsieur,” interrupted Tisserand, “my nephew is 
like myself a librarian. He knew some of those prisoners by 
sight. II y avait la Monsieur Werfel et Monsieur Leonard 
Frank et Monsieur Feuchtwanger. ...” 

“What barbaric names!” sneered the notary. 

“What do names matter? Besides, those names are no 
more barbaric than that of Paul Karageorgevich, who, as 
you know, as Regent of Serbia, is the honored ally of the 
French Republic, we hope. . . . But these of whom I am 
speaking are distinguished men, eminent writers, citizens 
of Europe. . . .” 
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“Citizens of Europe, mon Dieu, I thought so, I thought 
you would call them that,” came back the notary. “That 
appellation covers a lot. I suppose you would call those 
half-million Spanish rascals we entertain in our southern 
camps also citizens of Europe?” 

Tisserand almost burst with indignation at this con- 
temptuous reference to the Loyalist refugees, while Elie, 
who was an old Front Populaire adherent, started slapping 
with his napkin at a fly that was buzzing on the window- 
pane. 

“Yes, citizens of Europe,” flung back M. Tisserand. 
“They, the Spanish democrats as well as the prisoners of 
Maisons-Laffitte. They fought the powers France faces to- 
day, long before we rallied to the struggle. When they 
were overwhelmed at home, they came to us to warn us. 
They are our friends. . . . They should have the rank of 
honor among our allies. They should certainly not be sent 
to concentration camps. ...” 

“We do not need allies of that kind,” returned the 
notary coolly. 

“No,” flared back Tisserand, now thoroughly aroused, 
“your allies are the Francos, the De la Rocques, the Wey- 
gands, the utility trusts, the grande presse, and the Jesuits, 
all those true and tried champions of freedom, equality, 
and brotherhood. . . .” 

“Why don’t you include M. Hitler?” the notary snarled 
back sarcastically. 

“I do include M. Hitler!” said Tisserand with emphasis. 
“Hitler is your best friend. He is your Fuehrer as much 
as he is the Fuehrer of the German bourgeoisie. For years 
you and your friends have maintained that Hitler is the 
bulwark against disorder in Europe. You fawned on him 
and you applauded when his brigands smashed the labor 
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organizations in Germany. You smiled when he burned 
the German Reichstag, which you called the equivalent 
of ‘our hot-air factory’ at the Palais Bourbon. When the 
Front Populaire came to power, your papers screamed: 
‘Rather Hitler than Blum.’ Your leaders sent felicitations 
to Berlin on the occasion of the Munich surrender. Now 
you say you’re going to fight Hitler,” continued Tisserand, 
thoroughly excited. ‘‘I don’t believe it. I don’t believe it. 
I believe you and your class are merely going through the 
semblance of war in order to deprive the French people of 
its civil liberties and then throw them as a sop to your 
god in Berlin. This war is a pretense, a gruesome pretense; 
the French people are being led into a trap. . . 

That was the last of the debates at the Lion d’Or. 
Never again, I knew, would the old men sit down pleas- 
antly for a game of dominoes or whist. The abyss had sud- 
denly yawned between them. M. Tisserand died a few 
months later ... in jail, where he had been sent for the 
duration of the war on the charge of ‘‘using language cal- 
culated to obstruct the national effort.” 

Since the departure of most of the men for the armies, 
our vast parish church of Saint Louis of the French, where 
in normal times you could distinguish but a few bowed 
heads in the afternoon’s half-darkness, was now filled each 
day to its uttermost nooks and corners. All day long an 
endless procession of sabots click-clacked back and forth 
over the hollowed-out granite steps that led up to the 
weather-beaten but still massive iron doors. It seemed 
as if all that remained of the population of Bourg was seek- 
ing refuge in that crumbling old edifice. People sat or 
stood in the side chapels, in the baptistery, even in the 
worm-eaten wooden galleries that had been condemned as 
unsafe many years before. When the Benediction of the 
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Blessed Sacrament was to be given, many peasant women, 
too, from neighboring hamlets and estates would come 
shuffling in, after covering their heads with handkerchiefs 
or shawls, and kneel down on the flagstones and on the 
slabs of yellowed marble in the aisles that covered the 
graves. The blue-colored windows above the high altar 
threw a wan and gloomy light on the assembly, giving the 
faces of the worshipers a pale, almost ghostlike appearance. 

Only one comer of the church, a small area on the right 
of the intersection of transept and nave, opposite the 
pulpit, stood out in brilliant illumination. There rose 
the statue of Joan of Arc, patron saint of France, warlike 
and victorious, in one hand a silken fleur-de-lysed banner 
and in the other an unsheathed sword. The figure of the 
Maid was almost hidden from view by superimposed tiers 
of blazing candles. From a distance it looked as if she was 
hemmed in by protective rings of fire. 

As the Abbe de la Roudaire, in his pleated alb, mounted 
the pulpit amid great stillness, to recite the rosary, I rec- 
ognized many of the women whose sons and husbands were 
away in those regions on the borders of France which 
might at any moment be turned into a screaming inferno. 
The response to the Abbe’s invocations rose and fell with 
the sound of breakers on the shore, fervently, and in 
rhythmic cadence. Some girls near me were fingering their 
beads nervously, many women wept; others, quite oblivi- 
ous to their environment, kept their eyes closed and prayed 
with an intensity that brought to their features an expres- 
sion of deepest suffering. “Pray for us! . . . Ayez pitie de 
nous! . . . Have mercy on us! . . . Hear us! Lord, hear us!” 
At times the sea of voices turned into a collective lament; 
poignant, sobbing, making the heart shrink with the 
anguish of its insistent, repetitious appeal. 
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Would God hear? Would the cup of sorrow pass by this 
time, or would it have to be drained once more to the last 
bitter dregs by those tired and weary souls as it had been 
only a short twenty years before? "‘Coeur de Jesus” I 
heard the Abbe say in his deep plaintive voice, “Heart of 
Jesus, have mercy upon us!” 

But what of the hearts of men? What of the value of 
human life and the value of our humanity? “What think 
ye of man?” Pontius Pilate had once asked the Jews in 
another decisive moment of history. I was innerly so per- 
turbed by what was going on around me that I felt like 
hurling that same old question at the Almighty. Is our 
human destiny nothing more than forever to be mere 
flotsam and jetsam on an ageless tide? 

Their disquietude and misery weighed on those people 
around me like a great, incomprehensible necessity. They 
were beyond hope and consolation. But was not the essence 
of man’s sorrow that, in spite of all his progress, technique, 
science, and all the things created by his hard will and his 
fearless intellect, in spite of all his wealth and riches, he 
had turned up the wrong road, a road morally wrong, 
wrong in principle? 

That question was pressed back after the last war, after 
the tension of the fighting years relaxed and exploded in 
a wave of idealism. Then the League of Nations had 
looked like a first step towards the realization of an inter- 
national order based on justice. Antiwar sentiments and 
pacifism were growing in every land. Women’s societies 
and workers’ clubs and international congresses were pass- 
ing unanimous resolutions against war. The vision of a 
new culture had become discernible on the horizon. Did 
we not sing and believe in our churches that the gentle 
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way, the way of love and reason, would triumph in the 
end? But thereafter the old question whether or not our 
society and our Western culture, which had placed the 
modern, self-sixfficient man in the center of things, were 
not on the wrong track, returned with renewed insistence 
when the fog cleared and we realized that even after the 
signing of peace we were still in a state of war. 

There were times, in the feudal era, when man was 
closely associated with nature, when the rhythm of nature 
determined his life, when he accepted the changes of birth 
and death as self-evident and as things not to be questioned. 
Why should he fear death and life, when these were part 
and parcel of a divinely instituted order? Moreover, the 
ancient church, which had absorbed the rhythm of nature 
in its organization, promised him and actually gave him a 
measure of security and certainty in both life and death. 

Modern man, who has lost all contact with nature, the 
modern city dweller especially, who only contemplates 
nature but no longer lives in and with its rhythm, who has 
lost belief in the spiritual basis of his own and the world’s 
existence, and who thinks belief in God an antiquated 
myth, this man becomes obsessed with a fear that in times 
of social crisis grows to an unreasoning, blind anguish. 
And when this anguish takes on mass characteristics (which 
occur when the mass is cut loose from its economic, social, 
and spiritual moorings), confusion and chaos appear. Fear 
leads to bestiality. Fear, too, is more easily mastered by 
brutality than by the spirit. Hence, the leader who ruth- 
lessly seizes power and holds power without qualms of 
conscience is glorified and almost deified because of his 
brutality. 

Max Scheler said after the First World War that for the 
first time in a human history of ten thousand years man 
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has become a problem to himself. Man no longer knows 
who he is and what he is; worst of all, he knows that he does 
not know. Indeed, we can no longer distinguish between, 
what is human and what is bestial. We no longer know 
what is inner freedom and the supremacy of conscience - 
For is not conscience being enslaved and the inner freedom 
being sacrificed in the name of freedom? 

Never in the course of history has man appeared so 
hopelessly pathetic a playball of blind forces as he does at 
present. Does anyone, anywhere, know what to do? Are 
we not all being swept along by a nameless, impersonal, 
inescapable current? There is a paralysis of the will, an 
abdication of reason, an abandonment of common sense, 
that makes one land after another a ready-made victim for 
conquest by the forces of evil. In France they did not 
know whether or not to fight back when Hitler appeared 
on the borders. For eight months, after Poland had been 
swept away and the German armies were poised to strike 
westerly, everybody sat still. The whole nation seemed 
struck with moral and physical impotence. Men, seemingly 
mesmerized, watched while Hitler calmly straddled the 
wave of the future and came bearing down on them riding 
its crest. In the confusion. Hitler and his philosophy were 
themselves taken to be the wave of the future, whereas he 
was merely its conductor and had perforce to be its con- 
ductor because no one disputed him that place and his self- 
assumed rank. 

Where were those who knew the difference between 
light and darkness, between the truth and the lie, when the 
totalitarians started on their rampage, first gingerly, as 
if on tiptoe, cautiously feeling their way? Did we protest 
or make our voices heard when democracy and democratic 
ideals were assailed as the worthless inventions and trash 
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of the Jews? What aid did we give to the fighters for free- 
dom and decency in human relations when they were at 
grips with the monstrous emanations from the nether 
depths? We abandoned them to their fate. We covered 
their assailants— the assailants of our own most holy posses- 
sions— with our silence. We threw back those who were 
tired of the battle and who had escaped its ferocity as if 
they were tainted with some horribly contagious disease. 
We closed our doors to them and we did not know that 
in doing so we opened our hearts to the spirit of oppression 
and locked out mercy and compassion. 

When I left the church I ran into Camille Villctorte. the 
gravedigger. I asked him to drink a glass at the bistro on 
the corner of the Rue tie la Paroisse. 

"Who’s dead?" I asked, for I noticed that he wore 
his best suit, something ite did only when lie canve to town 
to obtain burittl instructions from the undertaker. 

"WIio’s dead? Weil, pardi. Monsieur Fayolle is dead. 
Didn't you know?" 

“I knoxv nothing!" 

"You tlon’c know? Pourtant, it happened yesterday." 
said Catnillc, sucking the red pinard from his moustaches. 
"It hapfjened in a Ikish, too.” 

"What httppened in a flash? Was he killed?" 

"Killed? Yes and no. That is to say, he killed him- 
self. . . .” 

"Monsieur Fayolle committed suicide?" 

"Yes, a rich man, tor>, at least so they say. He <lid it 
bectmse of his horse." 

"Why do you s|>eak in riddles?" I said. "I don’t under- 
stand." 

“Nobody else does,” came back Camille. "But it is the 
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truth I am telling you. Last week they took his horse 
away, for the mobilization, of course. He was so attached- 
to the old beast that he went around moping and worry- 
ing about it. He asked the military to let him accompany 
thehorsetothedej&dfatBougival. But they refused. They 
told him they’d take good care of his horse. Fayolle 
pleaded, it seems, that the horse was too old and quite use- 
less for work. He told them he’d gladly pay them the price 
of a young strong horse. But they told him to be off. ..." 

“And so?” 

“And so, when the news came yesterday morning that 
his horse had died— the animal had refused to eat or drink- 
after being separated from its master— Fayolle went to 
Bougival, found the dead horse, kissed it on the snout, 
pulled out his revolver, and shot himself. . . . It’s Pierre 
P^guy who told me. He saw the whole thing.” 

“It’s very sad,” I said. 

“Sure, c’est triste," assented Camille, shrugging his 
shoulders, “but what’s sadder still is that I, old and 
crippled with rheumatism, as you know me, must leave for 
the mobilization depot myself on the eleventh day. . . .” 

“I thought you were rdforme, no longer fit for the serv- 
ice?” I said. 

“Fit I am not, except to dig a few more graves here in 
our commune, certainly not to dig trenches under fire. I 
had half my left haunch shot away in the last war— here, 
feel this,” he said, grabbing my hand and putting it on the 
seat of his trousers. “What can a man with half a backside 
do in a war, I ask you now?” 

“They will probably put you in some warehouse in the 
commissariat department. What I wonder at though,” I 
said, “is who is going to slaughter the pig for us this fall.” 
For Camille earned a little money on the side, and some 
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tripes and livers, by doing a little butcher’s work privately. 

“Don’t worry about that,’’ he said reassuringly. “No- 
body will eat any pork next winter in Bourg-en-Foret. 
Only the army will eat pork, or anything else, for that 
matter— that is, if the army is victorious. Else the Boche 
will eat everything, and especially pork . . . they are fond 
of that, messieurs les Allemands, fond of pork, that is. I 
remember in the last war. . . .’’ 

I have since those days often wondered why I did not 
simply stay home in Bourg-en-Foret hidden behind the 
high walls of our garden, gathering the plums, which were 
extraordinarily plentiful that summer, or making myself 
useful in another way— for instance, by constructing a 
communal bombproof shelter of the kind we soldiers, 
under the watchful eye of Captain David Windsor, dug in 
the chalk back in ’17 for the Canadian nurses at the base 
camp of Etaples. In doing so I might at least have set a 
good example to my neighbors who bungled that job com- 
pletely, going about it, as they did, in so haphazard and 
inefficient a manner— one shovelful today and another to- 
morrow— that one might well have thought that the Ger- 
mans were massing in the Gobi Desert instead of actually 
standing next door, trampling with impatience and 
thirsting for the spoil. 

The truth is that nobody did a stroke of work for months. 
We stood about gossiping, speculating, and rumor-monger- 
ing all day and far into the night— and this for weeks on 
end. And that is the way it was in every community in 
France. Instead of passing the time of day in idle chatter 
and futile debate that way, a million of us, native sons 
and foreigners alike, should have been sent north to build 
an extension of the Maginot Line along the Belgian fron- 
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tier to the North Sea as a second line of defense behind the 
Albert Canal. This would have stopped the gap through 
which the armored divisions were to come pouring into 
the plains of Champagne and through the valleys of Ar- 
tois a few months later. 

Now we know that its deliberate laxity in taking essential 
precautions for defense and plain treason on the French 
side enabled the Germans to break through with compara- 
tive ease in July, 1940. In December, 1939, however, and 
again in the following June, when the news came of two 
massive German concentrations in the same regions— one 
on the Netherlands border and one around Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle— we looked at the map with anxiety amounting to 
panic. One did not have to be a graduate of the War Col- 
lege to know that once the Germans had overcome Hol- 
land’s fragile defense positions and thereafter, or simul- 
taneously, outflanked the Belgian line by marching 
through Luxembourg and Flanders, northern France 
would lie wide open before them. 

“Ah, that is when we go back into the trenches and 
stop them,” said the old men around the coffeehouse tables. 

“If only we have time to dig trenches,” I replied, for I 
was well aware, because of my frequent automobile trips 
to and from Holland, that not a trench had been started 
anywhere in Belgium or France. 

In August I ventured to speak to M. Daladier about my 
worries of the open road in the north. It happened this 
way: the bureau of the Grand Orient sent me regularly its 
bulletin about activities in the various Masonic lodges in 
France— notices of lectures, speeches, and visits by promi- 
nent scientists, philosophers, politicians, and the like. 
Back in 1925 I had been elected a member of the Saint- 
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Germain-en-Laye lodge and although I had seldom at- 
tended the sessions, my interest was now aroused anew by 
an announcement in the bulletin of a forthcoming con- 
vention of the lodges of the IMpartement of Seine et Oise 
in which Saint-Germain is located. The convention was to 
be held in Versailles, the capital of the (Upartement, and 
the chief speaker was to be Edouard Daladier. 

I telej>lioned the old doctor in Saint-Germain who had 
been one of the sponsors at my initiation and arranged 
%vith him to drive out together on the a{)pointed day. We 
had not much hope of Daladier’s showing up, overloaded 
with War Ofiicc work as he must have been in a time of 
general mobilization; but halfway through the session he 
nevertheless dropped in. I Ic xvas given tlie floor at once 
and pronounced the usual set speech of [joliticians the 
world over: about democracy, humanity, freedom, the 
sjdendid morale of the French {x'ople, and the loyalty of 
France’s allies, the British and the Boles. 

After the formal .se.ssion, when there was an opportunity 
to speak to him semiprivately, I remarked to the Prime 
Minister that f wished lu* had .saitl something about our 
Belgian friemls an<l the .situation u{> north. I made it clear 
that I was not spettking as a foreign newspajjerman but as 
a friend of France and as "nne frire.” "It is clear," I .said, 
"that with the Maginot I.ine protecting the eastern fron- 
tier, the Germans will be foned to make their attempt at 
invasion at tmother spot, through Belgium again, for in- 
stance." 

‘"Fhe Belgian defenses are tpiite formidable," returnerl 
Daladier. "Their line of the Albert Canal is really (pute 
strong. 'Fheir fortifications in Lit*ge province right up to 
the Dutch border are most impressive. , . . 'Fhere is the 
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system of Eben-Emael, right at the southern tip of the 
Dutch province of Limburg, which is considered as strong 
as our Maginot Line. . . 

“But that is where the line of defenses ends, does it not?” 
I asked. 

"True,” came back Daladier. “If the Germans attack, 
they will most likely strike north of that point.” 

“Against Holland?" 

“Yes, against Holland,” he agreed. 

“In other words, the way that line of defense has been 
built, along France’s eastern border and continuing into 
Belgium, it really constitutes an invitation to the Germans 
to make Holland the gateway of their invasion?” 

“Quite, but they won’t get farl” he replied laughingly. 

“Do you expect the Dutch army to stop them?” I 
laughed in turn. 

No, the Dutch, he intimated, would merely fight a de- 
laying action until reinforcements could be sent, and then 
the Germans would be up against the Albert Canal and 
the Franco-Belgians, and then there was the Little Maginot 
Line. . . . 

“Holland is then to serve as a sacrifice battalion, so to 
speak?” 

Daladier pursed his lips and cocked his head a little at 
this question. “Suppo.se,” I went on somewhat imperti- 
nently perhaps, “sup{)ose the Dutch <lo not like the idea 
and, seeing the futility of a struggle against the Reich, 
they surrender or give Hitler passage, as lAixembourg did 
in the last war. ...” I could not finish the sentence. 

“You do not know the Dutcli,” Daladier interrupted, 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Yes, I think I do know the Dutch,” I said. “I believe 
they will fight, but xvill the French fight?” 
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"Why do you say that?” he asked suddenly, staring at me. 

‘'Monsieur le ministre,” I said, “you must forgive me 
for speaking frankly, but I would not be a true friend of 
France if I did not say to you that I and many others have 
grave misgivings about the sentiment in the country. It 
is not like 1914. The people are apathetic, strangely so. 
Perhaps they do not understand the issue at stake. , . 

"'rhe issue is plain enough, d’ailleurs,” he interrupted 
agtiin, pulling at his cigarette with a wry face. “Hitler 
menaces Poland and threatens to throw Europe upside 
down. If they break loose again, the Germans, they must 
be made to light on their own territory. That is the task 
of the Franco-Britlsh allies. The war will be fought in 
Ciermany. That‘s it. Voild! They will not be permitted 
to set foot in France again. It's across the Rhine that the 
contest will be tvaged. . . .” 

"I am glad to hear you .say that, monsieur le ministre,” 
I .saitl. "It gives nu: new hope.” 

Some of the other lotlgt: members had gathered about 
to listen to the Prime Minister's words. Several of them 
gravely nodde<l their he.atls when they heard him say ihtit 
if tvar broke out it woukl be fought on Cierman territory. 
Sinte Dahtdier ditl not seem to be in a hurry, I chanced 
another <iue.stion. 

"If the tvar is to be fought iit the enemy’s country, we 
may perhaps attack any day now?” 

‘'Comment? What <lo you mean?” 

"France will strike at the Germans,” I said, “before they 
are rtjady to tlelivcr their first blow!” 

“Where could we strike?” Daladier asked with a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

"Eh bicn, alottg the Metliterranean shore.s," I said. 

"Agaimsi Italy?" 
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“Of course. That’s the most vulnerable spot in the 
Axis lines. The French Army of the South could smash 
the Italians in a month, occupy the Po Valley and the in- 
dustries of northern Italy, and drive the Italian forces 
back on Naples, capturing'the naval base of Spoleto on the 
way. Such a move would greatly upset the calculations of 
the German general staff. It might save Poland, to begin 
with ” 

Daladier laughed. “You are quite a strategist,” he said. 
"But you forget that we are not at war yet and that Italy 
is not likely to join Germany. Italy is not menacing us.” 

“Mussolini is having his boys parade the streets shouting 
for Savoy, Nice, Corsica, Djibouti. . . . Italy is mobilized 
and a member of the Axis. France may not consider her- 
self at war with Italy, but Italy is at war with France just as 
much as Germany is at war with France, although not a 
shot has been fired yet. I think it would electrify Europe 
if France struck at Italy right now instead of waiting for 
the first blow to fail on Poland.” 

“France desires peace,” said Daladier. “We will not 
fight till all ways of reaching a peaceful solution have been 
exhausted. . . . War is no frivolity, no little game, you 
know. The French people are peace-loving.” 

“I know that, monsieur le ministre," I said, “but while 
you and the French diplomats look for means to avoid war, 
Germany is concentrating her armies on the borders of 
Poland, Holland, Belgium, and France. It is true you do 
not need to fight. The Germans will be glad not to have 
you fight. But the only case in %vhich they won’t fight is if 
France surrenders.” 

“You seem to be quite sure it is going to be war,” he said 
a little sarcastically. 

“Positively, monsieur le ministre,” I said, “that’s why 
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I would like to see France take the initiative by striking 
across Italy to effect a juncture with the Yugoslavs: I 
would like to see France strike the first blow and make it 
so terrific that the Axis snaps in two. . . 

It became more and more difficult to go to Paris. In 
the first place, you never knew when there would be a 
train, while most of the buses on the cross-country runs 
had been commandeered “provisionally” by the military. 
In addition, the government placed every day more restric- 
tions on the movements of foreigners, so that before long 
a person was virtually confined to his own place of resi- 
dence. Still and all. circumstances called for my presence 
in the cajiital nearly every day, for I was broadcasting at 
the time from a government-owned station for NBC in 
America. 

It was in vain that I pleatled with officials of the Quai 
d’Orsay for stmie kind of ltiissez-f)as.^er from the military 
authorities, so that I might avoitl the daily delays and an- 
noyances on my way to work. For each municipality be- 
tween Bourg and Paris had its full complement of bay- 
oneted guartls stationed at the town limits, and every time 
I pa.S!ied their way each set of guards seemed to consider it 
a patriotic duly to conduct me to a rnairie or a military 
post for thoroughgoing (|uestioning. 

Fortunately at the time I still had a Canadian passport. 
This circumstaiue, coupled with the fact that my hair, 
both on the passport plioto and in reality, was jiarted on 
the left side, seemed to liave a soothing effect on imiuisi- 
torial sjiirits. Only, till this harassing red tape made the 
short tri[> to Ptiris a long and arduous journey, for there 
were no less than thirteen totvns. vilhiges, and hamlets to 
traverse, to say nothing of crossing innumerable heavily 
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guarded bridges and passing through neighborhoods 
where more than the usual precautions had been taken, 
with tanks and assault cars stretched across the roads and 
entire battalions o£ homeguards disposed in defense posi- 
tion, evidently to guard some important (though to me 
invisible) military objective. 

In short, the walk to Paris became, more or less, an ob- 
stacle race. But it had an inspiring efiEect. More than 
once I thought, as I saw the military precautions taken in 
such towns as Saint-Denis, with its working-class popula- 
tion, that if France was half as well prepared on the 
borders as it was against possible revolutionary outbreaks 
in the interior, the situation was far from hopeless. 

One reached Paris in an exhausted condition, only to 
discover that the troubles on the road had been merely a 
prelude to dodging members of the corps of black-coated 
and black-helmeted Mobile Guards, which fidouard Dala- 
dier, onetime leader of the Popular Front, had organized 
to keep the adherents of that same Popular Front in check. 
I could not sit in any restaurant, cafe, or hotel, for every 
public establishment of that sort was invaded from time 
to time by squads of these troopers, who came to verify 
the identity of guests. Some of the guests I saw being led 
away, often amidst the wails and sobs of wives and chil- 
dren, seemed to have been roused from their beds or from 
some peaceful occupation. Where were they taken? God 
only knows! And who were they? Reservists from the 
provinces caught lingering around Paris for a day or so 
before reporting at depots, spies detected in the act of rig- 
ging up a signaling station on the roof, just ordinary types 
louches, or— who could tell?— newspapermen on their way 
to a broadcasting station? I could not be sure, nor did I 
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inquire. I had no business being around at all, for my 
identity car<l stated specifically that my presence outside 
Bourg-en-Foret exposed me “irrevocably to immediate ar- 
rest" by any policeman, civil or military— that is to say, 
without further ado or explanation. 

It was a iniseruble job wandering about the half -deserted 
city, blacked-out after nightfall. All the great squares were 
empty and soundless. I'he palaces and monuments stood 
gaunt and ghostly in their loneliness. You felt as if you 
were left alone with tombstones in a moonlit cemetery. 
The rare Parisians venturing abroad walked with hesitant, 
muflletl step, on ti[)toe almost, as if they were fearful to 
ilisturb the unnatural, unholy silence. 'Fhere was some- 
thing so oppressive, so portentously disturbing in that vast 
stillness, that it stabbed your mind like a tlagger. And 
none of the official reassurances which came with every 
commitnitiut^ was able to banish that strange, unreasoning 
apprehension from your mind. It clutched at your throat 
with spectral fingers. You knew as well as Daladier and 
(hunelin, whose vou es coidd be heard through the radios 
behitul theshuttet ed windows, that the Maginot Line stood 
there far to the west, a formidable bastion of unimaginable 
power, bristling with steel and reatly tosiiew death at the 
invailer at an instant’s notice. But of what avail, one won- 
dered, wouUl be the most impregnable fortifications, if 
the spirit of resistance should be found lacking? 

I crossed the Seine bridge and watched the river l)y the 
pale glow of a covered lantern coiling its way between the 
<ptays like a gigantic bottle-greeti snake. But the face of 
Saint (ienevitHe’s statue, turned in the direction of the 
barljarian invasiims, was shroudeil in a bUuk mist that 
tlitl not arise from the stream. It was as if the patron saint 
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of Paris had lost her head and had no way of seeing the 
approaching danger. 

Whence came the fear, the all-pervading undertone o£ 
indifference, the je-m’ en-joutisme of the masses. And was 
it really fear? Could one be sure of that? When, ere this, 
had Frenchmen been afraid to face fierce, even overwhelm- 
ing odds, or had they hesitated to die for freedom? In the 
semiobscurity of the great North and East railway stations, 
I watched the departure of the levies for the advance posts. 
Soldiers and officers— Bretons, Flemings, Basques, Alsa- 
tians— were pouring through in never-ending streams. 
Whether you came at noon or in the dead of night, it was 
always the same scene, men, men, and still more men, 
marching by, trotting, stamping, tramping. Packed troop 
trains were leaving every minute for the front. But not 
once did I hear a cry, not once a shout of patriotism, not 
once did I see a shoiv of ardor or feel a ripple of enthusiasm. 
In a crowd of thousands of spectators and relatives of the 
departing soldiers, not ten individuals, I noted, saluted 
the battle flags and the regimental emblems as they went 
by. 

Were these the sons of the Revolution, of the Year II 
of Liberty? Were these boys in horizon-blue the children 
of the barefooted sans-culottes tvho had thrown back the 
coalitions of Europe's reaction, without thought of dan- 
ger or of hun^r? Were these the descendants of the heroes 
who had marched off like lions sniffing the tempest, to 
efface the frontiers of Europe and to perform prodigies of 
heroism under Marccau and Joubert? "Volunteers 1” the 
ancestors of these men cried out, "let us go and die to 
liberate the peoples of Europe!” To that cry a million 
men had responded. Now their sons marched by sullenly. 
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automatically, listlessly, scarcely glancing to left or right, 
obviously contemptuous of the double hedge of Mobile 
Guards through which they had to pass. Not a smile, not 
one shout of encouragement, not once a cheer. Why 
weren’t the huge glass domes overhead reverberating with 
the thunder of the Marseillaise or the Jeune Garde— or 
Madelon, for that matter? Was the danger less than in 
the days of Veuillot or Verdun? 

I had stood near a middle-aged citizen in the crowd of 
s{)Ct tator.s. Almost simultatieously turning to leave, we 
looked into each other’s eyes, cjuizzical, disturbed, intui- 
tively asking for an expression of opinion. 

"(Vest hien morne” I blurted out involuntarily. “It’s 
dreary, that spectacle!” 

"Non. monsieur,” he corrected me, “it is sinister!” 

'I'hen back into the streets, down the lugubrious Boule- 
vanl de Strasbourg, where I my.self had marched with the 
Canadiati battalions, tweniy-txvo years before. Our place 
liad been taken by a procession of cater[)illar tanks rum- 
bling over the broken pavement. The vehicles siretclu'd 
as far a.s tlu* eye could reach and beyond the blue arc light 
at the inierset tion of the (Jrantls Boulevards. In the semi- 
ilarkness they looked like one of those black serpentine 
monster.s in the Japanese prints: a small head with an 
cttdless tail. Sotne of the .soldiers were sound asleep on top 
of the steel litis. In the trailers, lying in clusters, j)ell-mell 
on each other, they made you think of little children be- 
ing carried home after a day’s picnic in the woods. 

At the corner of the Rue du Ghaieau-d’Eau a grouj) of 
|iro8titutes were talkirtg excitedly with two night watch- 
men of the < ycle corps. 

"I have my rights.” shouted a big blonde girl, whom 
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one of the policemen held by the arms. “I have my rights, 
and I intend to have my rights respected.” 

“T’as pas des droits, ma fille,” said the big cop. “T’es 
putain, c’est tout!” (You have no rights, girlie, you are 
only a whore!) 

For answer she struck him across the lips so that the 
blood trickled into his moustache. 

The other cop lifted his bicycle and knocked the girl 
down. She was on her feet in a flash and screamed like a 
fury. Her arm had been broken. As she was led away, she 
yelled: “Bread and peace! Vive la Republique!” The 
soldiers on the tanks, awakened by the shouting, rubbed 
their eyes and stared as if they had heard a blasphemy. 

I walked down the Boulevard Saint-Michel, where some 
students were sitting on the terraces of the Cafe d’Harcourt 
and the Chope Latine. They were talking in whispers, 
but squads of gendarmes were watching them from across 
the street. I bought some English newspapers at the kiosk 
facing the closed Luxembourg Gardens and learned from 
a man signing himself “Diplomatic Correspondent” that 
the morale of the French Army was higher than in the days 
of Verdun. The headlines announced that Gamelin would 
break the Siegfried Line the moment the signal was given 
that the war had started. 

A green bus swung suddenly out of the Rue de Medicis. 
Its destination was marked in front in luminous letters 
above the driver’s seat: Gare Montparnasse. That was my 
direction, and I jumped on board. There were about ten 
or twelve passengers inside and two men standing on the 
rear balcony. 

A man dressed in a dilapidated overcoat and a derby hat 
that had seen better days took off his pince-nez with a 
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gesture of evident dismay, folded up the newspaper he hatl 
been readittg with the aid of a small pocket torcli, aiul ex- 
claimed with so deep a sigh that all the passengers looked 
at him with surprise: ‘'Quelle tfpoque!" 

“'Fo what epoch do you refer— to this time in whicli tve 
are living?" an individual, who was sitting directly in front 
of the man %vho had made the doleful exclamation, asketl 
in a shrill piping voice. 

"Obviously," came back the first speaker. "What other 
cptKh coultl 1 have in mimi, parhleu? Do you think Fm 
talking about the Middle Ages?" 

"VV'e live in the time we de.servc," said the second indi- 
vidual, xvho wore a {lainter’s blouse atul a bt-iet. 

"Even so, the cost of living is going up frigliifully. tout 
qui (lu^/uente, woukl you say honest folks deserve that?" 
insisted the tloieful one, 

"Oh, the cost of living, is tliai what you mean? But that 
is nt»t true either. The c ost of living is not rising as rapuUy 
as it teas under Boiut aie, for instant e. Not by any means. 
Bt^sitles, the trouble with us is not the high cost of livitig. 
'Fluit is definitely not a funtlamental issue totlay. W'hat is 
tmu h graver is our lack of idealism and the maiei iaii/ation 
of our whole life." 

paah'fHmh! T'hat's a very old story," interjected 
the tonduclor, who hatl overlieard the collotpiy as he 
tnovetl through the car punching our tickets. "I heattl 
my grandmother complain of the decline of itlealism when 
I was at liild. You both see things from the dark side, fli.it's 
clear. { don't," the conductor event on. "Brivaiely, I 
think there is hope . . . privately, you understand. But I 
don't say so. Why don't I .say anything, do you think? 
.Simply because it is dangerous to speak optimistic ally." 
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“Why dangerom?” asked the erstwhile newspaper 
reader, stopping abruptly in the act of running his tongue 
along the edge of the paper of a cigarette he had just 
rolled. “What danger, je v'ous prie, is there in an expres- 
sion of optimism?” 

"There is danger,” explained the conductor. “Public 
optimism, you see,” he went on, dropping his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, “public optimism would unquestion- 
ably be of advantage to this government of nincompoops, 
you will readily agree to that. I grumble, not because I 
want to, but because it’s the last right I have. I say: let’s 
all grumble!” 

Everybody laughed. But Painter’s Blouse pulled the 
conductor’s sleeve and, motioning significantly with his 
head in the direction of the rear of the bus, said: “Don’t 
let those two on the back platform hear you grumble.” 

The conductor looked at the rear balcony, threw up his 
shoulders quickly, and said: “O, la, la!” 

At the Raspail intersection we came to a halt. Troops 
were passing. They had the right of way. We waited five 
minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour, and still the 
road was not clear. 

The passengers grew nervous and fidgety, they began 
to consult their watches. 

“How long will this last?” said one man. 

Another said: “I didn’t know there were so many horses 
in France. Poor beasts!” And shrugging his shoulders, 
he added: “At least we can say that there has been no 
decline in the birth rate of horses!” 

Still another chimed in: “This delay will make me miss 
my train! It’s damned inconvenient, I must say.” 

“Messieurs, messieurs,” came the reassuring voice of 
another passenger, who had not said a word up till then. 
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"ne xfous en fakes pas, don’t worry. Laissez passer la prison 
amlmlante , let the walking prison go by.” 

The ivords were not out of his mouth before the two 
men from the rear balcony siejjped inside the bus. 

“Your papers, please!" they demanded icily. 

"I have no papers," said the man who had made the re- 
mark about the army. "I have no papers. I am the son of 
the Unknown Soldier I" 

They took him off the bu.s right then and there, and one 
of them blew a whistle for the {)olice. 

The bus was off again. It veered ttround Kleber's statue 
and the (doserie des I alas, where the clock showed it to be 
a ft'w mintttes before midnight. I'he conductor calletl out 
the stations met hanically, in a droning voice, as if he were 
retitiug a litany: ".Saiut-Michel. (bande Chaumit*re, 
Notre Dame ties ( luunp.s. . . In front of the Montpar- 
nasse station the bus slowetl tlown, tht; wlieels grated 
against the t tub. anti the oltl engine, hissing and splutter- 
ing like an asthmatic man after a fast run, with a last 
slmdtlerijig spasm .stopjaal death "'Ferminus!" .satig tnu 
the ttintUu tttr, aiul the tone t>f relief in his voUe matle it 
stHintl like a welttnne amen at the dose t>f a long prayer. 
He jumpetl tt) the pavement, pulletl up his trousers, anti 
lightenetl his belt. 

I tvalketl atross the stpiare, past the Restatinmt la- 
venue, where I tttjtit etl (leorg Bernhartl, the former etliior 
t)f Berlin's Vtmmhr Zct/joig. at table on the terntce sviih 
a Frenc h offker in the unihirm tjf the intelligence servit e, 
'Fhe (ieiinan journalist greeietl me with an almost im- 
{rerceptible rttove of his hantl. 

On a wtKJilen street bent h, iti front of the coffeehouse, 
sat the tdtl beggar, who hatl kmg fH?en a fiKture t»f iliis 
neigliborhtHKl, where I also hatl resitletl ftn years. If you 
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gave him a couple of francs, he would dance with glee 
and run off as fast as his feet could carry him— to fill up on 
Pernod at a taproom. 

“Tenet/’ he said, as he caught sight of me, “why so late 
in our gay city?” He looked like one of those horrible 
creatures in the illustrated editions of Victor Hugo’s The 
Terrible Year, the gnomes and phantoms who came up 
out of the sewers and the catacombs to haunt the deserted 
streets of the famine-stricken metropolis. The beggar, 
commonly called “Papa Pitrou” by those who knew him, 
had deteriorated a great deal since I had seen him last. His 
long hair had fallen down in greasy curls to his shoulders; 
his white beard was streaked with yellow, while his clothes 
were a bundle of rags held to his body with a rope. He 
looked up to me with the reddish, wicked eyes of an albino 
as he filled his mouth with snails, which he had probably 
pilfered from one of the stalls across the way. He picked 
the snails from their shells with a broken fork. 

“Do you still live at Number Nine?” I asked him, for 
I remembered that when I resided in the quarter, the 
concierge at one of the apartment houses on the Rue Saint- 
Romain used, of a wintry night, to give him asylum midst 
the garbage cans in the cellar. 

“No,” he answered, his mouth full of the succulent deli- 
cacy. "No, at Number Nine I dwell no more. I now spend 
my days in this very square, and my nights, too. One sleeps 
rather well on these benches. One feeds well, too, as you 
may observe. Moreover, the view is pleasant. What anima- 
tion, n’est ce pas? It’s greatly to my liking. I am absolutely 
content. I take a supreme delight in watching the panic.” 

“What panic?” I asked in surprise. 

“What panic?” he returned, looking up with a horribly 
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malignant twinkle in his eyes. “The panic of the bourgeoi- 
sie, of coursel Look around you, mon ami! Can’t you see 
it and sense it? They’re in a mortal funk. 'Fhey’ve lost 
all hope. For years they knew that this would come. They 
put it off as long as they coidd. 'I'hcy did not want a 
renewal (une renaissayice). They wanted to continue, to 
hang on to what they had, to their poor little <lirty, decrepit 
possessions and survive, just survive, just sneak through for 
another genenition. After us, the delugel Eh bien, the 
deluge is not waiting any longer. It’s upon them. Ha, ha, 
ha!" he laughed loudly, 

‘'L'heure asonne," he resumed in a solemn voice. “The 
hour has come at last. , . . It’s the end of the end that is 
approaching now. . . . The great whore is about to face 
jiulgmeiu!" 

"Ily judgmem you mean Hitler?” 

“Monsieur Hitler," he railetl. "No, not Monsieur Hit- 
ler! Jc m'fn fans tie cet hornme, el je m’en eontrefous! 
I tion't care a damn for him." He snap[)ed his crooked 
fingers in tonlempi. "Mon.sieur Hiller is just part of the 
conibinaiitm. It’s the world that is cracking, our world. 
'The suj>{)orts are rotten. , . . Do you know why?" he addetl. 
"It’s be<ause tlic worms, I meatt peo|)le like me, tlur lice- 
covered malheureux, the syjthiliiic. tubercular garbage 
eaters, the great unwashetl, it's we who have gnawed away 
ilie substant e, the core <»f the [tillars. We have been eating 
away for ages, for centuries, %ve have been chewing at the 
pillars of .sot iety .since the fountlaiion of the world, you 
might say. Do you know wliat you are walking on?” he 
went on Ineathlessly. "Frt)m Val-de-<l’»race to the Santt? 
Prison, fitnn the Rt'Stu’voir to the Porte de Chatillon and 
far to the west, you are walking on the void. 'Fhat's what 
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you are doing. There is nothing beneath your feet, ab- 
solutely nothing but a thin crust. Everything is hollow 
down below here, emptied out, burrowed, mined and 
countermined, excavated, what am I telling you? ... It is 
scooped out, so to speak. The collapse is due any minute 
now. It’s here now. . . . The farce is over. There’s going 
to be a jubilee in hell.” He laughed exultingly, with a 
shrill, frightening sound that was more bark than laugh. 
Then he fell to coughing. 

“Do you ever see Tarzan nowadays?” I asked, so as to 
change the subject which was becoming risky in a land 
where the government itself warned you by posters on the 
billboards that the walls have ears. Tarzan was the con- 
cierge at Number Nine, Rue Saint-Romain, a huge, ape- 
like man, who had been given that nickname by the neigh- 
bors because of his gaunt and hairy appearance. 

"Tarzan,” the beggar shook his head. “No, that fool is 
mobilized. His wife is for the taking. It was she, in fact, 
who put me out of the cellar. I asked her the night after 
her husband left: ‘Well, Madame, you and I, we are not 
going to let the human race become extinct, are we?’ ” 

"Parbleu, you offended the lady! No wonder you lost 
her hospitality,” I said. 

“Ah, no,” he came back quickly, “I knew what I was 
about. I had my peekholes in that cellar a long time. I 
knew what was going on.” 

I gave him his dole— two francs— and started to move 
away. “Make it five tonight,” he called me back. “You’ll 
not see me for a long time.” 

“I’m staying,” I protested. “I’m not leaving France, no 
matter what happens.” 

“You had better go, mon ami” he said quietly. ‘‘Qa va 
harder! There’s going to be hell to pay. Take my word 
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for it. Earthcjiiakes are nothing compared to what old 
Europe is going to see. This is not a war that’s coming— it’s 
the Devil with a big broom. And he’s going to sweep clean 
this time. Not a speck of the old will remainl” 

“You forget the Maginot Line,” I said, noticing that 
some people were approaching. 

“The hfaginot Line, ha, ha, that’s a good onel” he 
called back. “Merde, do you hear? Merde, that’s the 
Maginot Line!” 

'Ehe breeze swept a bitter smell of anise and fried 
potatoes dciwti the Rue de la Gait6. A raucous loud-speaker 
brayed a .song about a soldier who had left hi.s girl without 
saying a word of tenderness. At the corner stood some 
taxicabs. One of the drivers approached me to .say that he 
knew' a gtWKl sliow in the Etoile (quarter. "A show in the 
black out," he w'hispered. Before I coidd answer him I 
sasv a patrol (»f the political police closing the street at both 
ends aiul beginnitig to <iuestion passers-by. holding pass- 
{K>rts anti identity j)apers under the electric lamp.s that 
hung frt)m their tunics. I dived into a doorway and found 
my.self in a mft} chantant. 

'I’lie plat e was t row'ded with soldiers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. On the stage was a clown playing an ac- 
cordion. 'Lhe glare of a fierce yellocv light, coming from 
a stjuare a[>erture above the entrance door and streaming 
acnm the hall like a searchlight beam, beat unmercifully 
on his paintetl feature.s. He blinked and smirked alter- 
nately under the impact. At the table nearest to the dmtr 
were three artillerymen and their girls. They clapped their 
hands in t hythmic* nccotnpanimeni to the clown’s music. 
At other tables men and svomen were beating out the meas- 
ure with tumblers and bottles. 
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; \ Soon the clown withdrew under a hail of applause, and 

I; his place on the stage was taken by a small orchestra— 

L a drummer, a saxophone player, and a pianist. The light 

changed to red, tables were pushed aside, and everybody 
i r got up to dance. A fourth artist climbed on to the stage and 

I began to sing through a microphone. His voice sounded 

f like a tornado. He sang: Elle-avait-de tout-petits michons. 

'■ I Bellowing, the crowd took up the refrain in chorus: Valen- 

teene, Valenteene! Presently one soldier lifted his dancing 
"'1 partner to his shoulders. She was a swarthy Haitian girl 

i; with a red ribbon in her hair. While sitting on the tramp- 

Iji ing cavalier’s neck, she discarded her gown, flung it toward 

fi the stage where the saxophone player caught it, and, 

I I swinging her arms upward, began to tear down the col- 

' j ored balloons and artificial flowers suspended from the 

::i ceiling. One by one, the other girls were swung aloft by 

;i their partners. They followed the dark girl’s example of 

; ‘ undressing and joining in the whirling chase of the bal- 

loons and confetti. 

! ■ The light burned lower and lower until the illumina- 

I tion in the hall was a mere glow of dying embers. In the 

I' feeble red twilight the dancers seemed like weird, fantastic 

:■! shapes executing some primitive saraband in a jungle clear- 

ing: centaurs and satyrs and nymphs and double-headed 
. apparitions. The screaming and singing were hushed; the 

horde now whirled in suggestive silence. 

“C’est la danse de la mart, the dance of death,” said the 
: i doorman, who stood by my side looking on. A giant with 

, i a grizzly moustache, he wore the threadbare uniform of 

t the Don Cossacks and an Astrakhan hat. 

’ “Is that what it is called,” I asked, “the dance of death?” 

' “No, I call it so,” he said. “The nearer they come to 

death, these young men, the more they feel the need of 
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female companionsftip. it’s a natural urge: nature is try- 
ing in advance to make up for the empty places there are 
going to be in a few weeks, c’est tout. That’s the psychologi- 
cal significance of a scene like this ” 

“You are a philosopher,’’ I said. 

“No,” he came back, “I am just an old soldier. ... I 
fought for the Czar in 1905 in Manchuria, I know what I 
am talking about. . . . It's always just before the battle that 
Venus has her busiest hours. . . . There wasn’t a soul in 
this place for months. Now we are crowded from sunset 
to sunup. It’s the smell of battle that drives them here, the 
smell of blood. . . ." 

I'he light turned to green as we s|)oke, and a young 
woman, completely nude, walked on to the stage. She vvas 
a brunette of great charm, ardent and lascivious. The 
saxojthone player announced that she was going to present 
an Oriental number. She danced alone. In the motions of 
her beatitifid arms, her breasts, and her abdomen, in tlie 
expression of her eyes and in her smiles, .she achieved .so 
complete anti marvelou.s a harmony that she made you 
think of the .ser{>ent of Beaudelaire. 

'Fhe laughter in the hall died down. It became as still 
as in a church. 

I stopjK'd at Louis Tschann’s bookshop, thinking that 
I could there write out the .script for my broadcast, which 
came at three in the morning. It was shortly after mid- 
niglit, anti I hatl almost three hours, but I also had to [tass 
the censor bcft>re I coidd speak. 

Louis Fertlinand Celine, the author of Journey to the 
End of the Night, was in the bookshop, telling a young 
regimental tloctor that France hatl been .soltl out by the 
Jews and bent e tvas “fichue, foutue dans la purde, dans la 
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merde du diable.” Celine, a giant with a bh 
spouting obscenities and filth, as usual. 

“The English,” he roared, “the Englis 
swine. It’s Israel that rules the roost on the T 
caught between Abraham and Joseph o£ Me 

“I don’t like the English myself,” said the ^ 
man, “and as to the Jews, you know my sen 
would remind you that the Communists hav( 
with warmongering ever since the Popula 
into existence. They urged us to smash at th( 
it would have been easy to crack them in the 
nutcracker.” 

“It’s the Jews, I tell you, who are resp< 
this,” Celine insisted. “They have led us b^ 
by step until today we are standing on the br 
Tomorrow they will push us into the abyss. 

“Why should they?” the young doctor 
shoulders. “If we go into the abyss, the Je-i 
us, willy-nilly. Do you imagine the Jews 
what to expect from Hitler? They are his 
chosen, that is, for the most atrocious torm 

“That’s why they’re pushing us into war. 
to do the fighting,” came back Celine. 

“Somebody is pushing us to war,’' chim< 
keeper. “Of that there is no doubt. There 
France who wants to fight, and still everyb( 
his gun and moving up the line. I myse] 
ninth day of the mobilization— that is to sa 
tomorrow. . . . It’s the English who are 
that’s my opinion,” he added. 

“Well, that’s the same thing,” shot back 
land— that is, the City, the international ba 
old crowd. In London it’s Israel who coi 
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body knows that. Do not the English claim to be descended 
from the ten lost tribes of Judah?” 

“Pourtant” interjected the doctor, “they do not look 
like Semites. No two peoples on earth look so much alike 
as the Germans and the English. Does that make the Nazis 
Jews, too? No,” he continued, “the English are driving 
us into this war for an entirely different reason. They 
figure that so long as France fights, their empire is safe. 
Since Hitler wants nothing from France and has solemnly 
promised not to attack us, the English were in a quandary 
until they made Poland the issue. . . . The Poles are our 
allies, to be sure, but the Poles are an arrogant lot. Their 
generals talk of seizing East Prussia and of marching on 
Berlin. England backs them up in that threatening atti- 
tude, not to plunge Poland into war, but in order to make 
us take the plunge. The English care not a rap for Poland. 
And as long as we fight, England will have her way in 
Eurppe.” 

I took down a book from the shelves. It’s title was Au 
Seuil de la guerre— On the Threshold of War— published 
in 1933. 1 opened it to a page showing an illustration of the 
city of Strasbourg, with the cathedral and principal build- 
ings of the Alsatian city allegorically hound in a thick chain 
of steel. The caption read: “Never will Germany rest so 
long as these symbols of German-Alsatian grandeur are 
in the hands of the degenerate French.” The illustration 
was a reproduction from the Volkischer Beobachter, Adolf 
Hitler’s own paper. 

“In his speeches,” I said, “the Fuehrer tells you that he 
has no claims on France. But this is what his paper says.” 
I showed them the illustration. “Once he is given Alsace, 
he will be across the border, inside France, and he’ll ask 
for more. He has made that very clear in the case of 
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Czechoslovakia. When he was given the Sudeten re^ons, 
he guaranteed the inviolability of what was left of Czech 
national territory. He broke that solemn engagement on 
the pretense that nothing was agreed about it in Munich. 
At the bottom of all of Herr Hitler’s arguments there is 
one doctrine, this: Germany has rights, and Adolf Hitler 
has been sent by Providence to claim those rights and ful- 
fill German destiny. Germany, the Fuehrer says, only 
asks for what belongs to her. But what belongs to her? 

“It turns out that Hitler claims everything that belonged 
to the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation in the 
Middle Ages, every bit of land in Europe that Germans 
occupied in the course of history or merely traversed, in 
addition to every inch of territory that was ever so slightly 
influenced by Teutonic civilization. The unhappy Czechs, 
for instance, have been condemned to absorption because 
it is officially stated in Berlin that they squatted on land 
that was long ago abandoned by German barons or because 
German emperors once lived in Prague and because a great 
number of cathedrals and castles in their country clearly 
show the influence of German architectural styles. On that 
basis, France would have a right to all the imitation palaces 
of Versailles in the world, and she could claim all the rich 
country homes in the United States that were modeled on 
French chateaux. 

“Hitler said in his last speech that Germany once domi- 
nated the Western world. You will not be able to find 
one serious historian to tell you when this occurred, nor 
will you be able to discover historical justification for that 
other assertion of his that ‘even before the formation of 
the Brandenburg-Prussian state, Germany was a world 
empire.’ These things are simply lies. But what does the 
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Fuehrer care? With these declarations he seeks to justify 
in his own mind and in the minds of his followers the Third 
Reich’s claims to the mastery not only of Alsace-Lorraine, 
but of the world.” 

“Of the world?” exclaimed Celine sarcastically. "Now 
you exaggerate. All the Fuehrer wants from France is the 
right to help us get rid of our Jews.” 

“He will probably do that,” I said, “that is, if you let 
him in. But he will rid you of much more besides, once 
you do let him in. 

“There was a time,” I continued, “when Herr Hitler 
said he merely wanted to liberate Germany from the Diktat 
of Versailles. One by one, the clauses of that treaty were 
abolished by the victor nations of the last war. Not because 
these nations feared Herr Hitler. Some of the clauses had 
been abolished at a time when Hitler was no more than an 
unemployed paperhanger. They were abolished because 
liberals everywhere considered the burdens of Versailles 
unjust and insupportable for the German people. It was 
the liberals who brought about a mitigation of the burdens 
of Versailles. 

“Then Herr Hitler raised the racial question and de- 
manded that Germany’s frontiers should correspond with 
the limits of German race, language, and blood. It was 
an absurd doctrine, confused and, in the light of history, 
downright ridiculous, but at least it still set a certain limit 
to German ambitions. The occupation of Czechoslovakia 
proves that he now goes beyond race limits, for the Czechs 
and the Slovaks are Slavs. The Lorrainers are French, and 
they are to be incorporated in the Reich, too. The Dutch 
and Danes are now called nations speaking a Germanic 
idiom. This means they have no longer a right to an 
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independent national existence— in other words, sooner or 
later they must be assimilated into the German Reich and 
pass under the sway of their big brothers, the warriors of 
the Third Reich, who draw their revolvers when they 
hear the phrase ‘national culture’ and who pride them- 
selves on having shaken off ‘the nightmare of intellectual- 
ism.’ 

“Today Herr Hitler rejects all limits and makes his 
own all the delirious theories of Pan-Germanism: race, 
language, grammar, verb conjugation, living room, means 
of communication, military exigencies, density of popula- 
tion, the shape of roofs, artistic influences, the length of 
skulls, and the prehistoric epochs. Whithersoever a dino- 
saur in the preglacial period wandered from the area where 
Herr Hitler reigns at present, whether in the direction 
of the Ukraine or Norway or to the lost continent of Atlan- 
tis, there is Germany, and there the Nazi power intends to 
install itself. Wherever a German pioneer cut down a 
forest, built a road, or forded a river, even if that pioneer 
fled from Germany to escape oppression and misery, wher- 
ever he settled, whether in Milwaukee, Brazil, or Pretoria, 
there is a milepost to direct the Third Reich in its march to 

world power You say in your books. Monsieur Celine, 

that Hitler is a genius because he rid Germany of the Jews 
and thus set an example to all Christian states. Have you 
ever considered that this Fuehrer is the antithesis of the 
European spirit and that if those theories of race and blood 
should prevail, there would be an end to the Christian era 
and all its treasures: justice, truth, morality, art, philoso- 
phy and religion? . . .’’ 

But Celine was waving his hand in a deprecating gesture. 
“All I care about,’’ he said, “is that we get rid of the Jews, 
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yes, and incidentally I was also glad to hear you say that 
the B'uehrer includes America in his scheme of conquest. 
That is really good news. ...” I was going into the back 
room to write my script for the broadcast. But he called 
after me: "I am so glad, in fact, that I would willingly open 
him a road across France to march against the Anglos, for 
if there ever teas a contemjjtible race, there you have it.” 

I had scarcely started to xvrite my notes when Tschann 
came into the back room carrying a copy of the Journal 
officiel. “Here,” he said, “is a report of the meeting of the 
Senate this afternoon. It may be useful to you in your 
broadcast.” 

The rc{>ort .said that (lie President of the Senate, after 
discussing the international crisis, and on the motion of 
M. Dahulier, the chief of the government, had proposed 
a resolution dedaring the people of France ".solidly with 
our English tdlies in the position they have laketi in the 
matter of the Reich's claims on Dan/.ig." Jules Jeatmeney, 
the President of the .Senate, had just jmt the motion, the 
report went on to say, when tlur .Senator for the dtffjarte- 
ment of .Seine-et-Marne, Pierre Laval, rose in his seat and 
asked for tlie fltior. 

*‘Mais non, M. Laval.” said the president, "really, this 
is not the lime to talk. This is the lime to act. In this hour 
we must shmv by our unanimity that ilie country is united, 
that we no longer (juarrel, that we are one in word ami 
deed." 

"But I insist on my righ(.s as a .Senator,” M. Laval had 
replied, “I must sjieak. . . .” Tliere were .some cries of 
dissent at tliis point, the Journal officiel reportetl, but in 
the end I,aval hatl his way. He .said that in this solemn 
moment he wanted to remind the Senate and ilie i)eo[)Ie 
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of France of the “great and eminent service rendered to 
France by that great statesman. Signor Mussolini, in the 
month of February, 1934.” 

“To what ‘great and eminent’ service did Monsieur 
Laval refer,” Tschann asked me over my shoulder. 

“In that month,” I replied, “Adolf Hitler flew to meet 
Mussolini. He wanted to know what the Duce thought of 
a plan that had been conceived by Goering. Goering had 
thought that France could be paralyzed and knocked out 
by one surprise blow. Without a declaration of war, Paris 
and other great cities, rail centers, and industrial areas 
were to be laid under a blanket of poison gas, all in a single 
night.” 

“jEh bien?” questioned Tschann. 

"Eh bien, Mussolini, who had been sworn to secrecy by 
his friend from Berlin, immediately telephoned Franklin- 
Bouillon, the head of the Military Commission in the 
French Chamber, who was stopping at the Lido-Venice at 
the time. Franklin-Bouillon telephoned Pierre Laval, and 
that’s all.” 

It had started to rain when I left the old bookshop. 
Tschann insisted on my taking his umbrella, for it would 
be a long walk to the Hotel Continental, where the censors 
had lately installed themselves. “And besides,” he said in 
parting, “you never know; an umbrella may serve you in 
lieu of a permis de circulation. An umbrella is a badge o£ 
respectability these days, therefore a guarantee of security, 
like the red bonnet in the time of the Revolution. 

“But wait,” he called, as I started to move off, “what 
book are you carrying under your arm?” 

“This book?” I asked. “Why, it’s the one you just sold 
me. It’s Lucien Jacques’ Diary. . . .” 

“You must not take that tonight,” he said with a note 
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of disquiet in liis voice, as he tried to take the voUane 
away frotii me. ‘Td rather have you take tliat some other 
day. I woidd not like to see you being <juestioned by the 
police tv'ith that volume in your posse.ssion. . . 

"But it is nothing more titan the diary of a stretcher- 
bearer in the last war— what harm can there be in that?" 
I protested. 

"Precisely, tlte diary of a stretcher-bearer: isn't that suf- 
ficient to make it a tlangerttus volume to be seen with, 
especially fora foreigner? Just take your umbrella— it will 
be much safer, I a.ssure you." 

"No, I lake the book, too," I said, breaking away hastily. 

Atid so I was off at last. I walked rapidly down the Rue 
Notre l)ame-des (Ihamp-s, past the house wlu-re .Saint 
Beuve had otue lived, ,uid turnetl itito the Boidevartl Ras 
pail, i noiitetl frtnu afar tliat the lights were burning in 
the militat y prison of Cherehe-Mitli. ( ‘.oveied irut ks drove 
up befcti e its cut t am e and tlist barged bait lies of civili.ms 
amt sohliers, tlearly the Mobile (iuanl's evening t aith t»l 
reservists whose jnipers luul not been hmud in order or 
sohliers wlio should have been away at the front. .Some 
aliens, tott. mi tlouhi. . . . 

I gave a whle bet th to that sinister oltl thmgeon with all 
its tlisturhing memtii ies, "I.n atgr tiitx /mwmev"— the t age 
ftir men— Fram is C.u i t) hatl t ailed it in tine of his btwiks. 

I hatl no tlesire to he seen by one of those itoopeis who 
were herding their shuffling prisoners into the gate. It 
wouhl have been hard enough tti explain my prestmt e in 
Paris, ctmtrary tti regulations, parth tdarly at tliat un 
earthly hour. But ntiw with that .st rijit for the broadt ast in 
my ptit ket. full of military terms as it was, the situation was 
apt to be twite as painful if I shouUl be apprehemletl. Of 
ttiurse. I was not a spy or anything of the kitul, atul, in 
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the event of arrest, I would immediately have got in touch 
with the Canadian legation or with acquaintances in the 
government, such as Anatole de Monzie, Ludovic Fros- 
sard, or M. Daladier himself. But I knew from a previous 
experience, when M. Laval had decreed my expulsion 
from France, how long it takes to get redress. Moreover, 
now it was war time and I was definitely not en regie. I felt 
more like breaking into a trot than keeping to my even 
walking pace. 

At that moment four municipal policemen flew by on 
their bicycles. They were going my way, and I followed 
them with my eyes, wondering what could be up. I was 
not long left in doubt. At the next intersection, half a 
block ahead, I saw them suddenly dismount, throw their 
machines against the sidewalk, and rush into the side street. 
When I reached the Rue de Varenne, I saw three of the 
policemen locking handcuffs on two men, neither of whom 
resisted or protested with so much as a word. One of the 
prisoners, a mere boy in a frayed cotton shirt, was calmly 
lighting a cigarette while he casually watched the fourth 
nightwatch, who held up an electric torch, trying to scrape 
a freshly pasted-up poster from the wall. On the sidewalk 
stood a pail containing paste and a couple of long-handled 
brushes and, a short distance away, their pedals poised on 
the curb for an immediate getaway, two more bicycles. The 
two prisoners had been caught in the act of putting up a 
poster. 

The chief of the night patrol had a hard time tearing the 
poster off. He seized one of the brushes and used its handle 
as a scraper, but broad strips of the thick paper clung stub- 
bornly to the wall. The red-colored headline that ran 
across the top of the now-lacerated proclamation resisted 
all attempts at erasure. It still clung there as the police- 
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men and tlieir quarry made ready to move off. I could only 
read the two top lines: “Frenchmen-Brother.s! Contre Itf 
Fascisjne—Oui! Mais tt condition qne c*est contre le Fns- 
cisme partout! Against Fascism— Yes! But on conditioti 
that it is agtiinst Fascism everywhere!" And then these 
words still remained; "Are you sure that the government 
of bankers and utility magnates, who betrayed our Czech 
allies at Munich, is sincere this time?" 'Fhat was all that 
remained of the ten-foot poster, 

I walked on, greatly upset. Wltat, I asked myself, was 
happening to France and to the j)eojjle of Fram e who had 
so often in the past been humanity's forerunner anti Eu- 
rope’s %'oicc and conscience in se.isons t>f nmst ptugn.iui 
agony? My anxiety over the future had been superse<letl. 
in recent days and itights of vigil, by ;i dcej>ening tlis 
tpiietudeover what was takiitg plat e right thett and there. 
An awareness was grtnving tni me that tlie present hour, 
anti not wfiai tttight or might not occur thereafter, tvas the 
blo.ssomtime of fate, the almost palpable mmitig-fHiint in 
the evfdution of Western t ivili/atitm. 

Sutltlenly that night, as I glatued up at tl»est»mlH*r mass 
of the War Department tm tlu* Rtie .S.iint Dominitpte, be- 
fttre wirith a numlH'r tjf tliminuiive Tonkinese setitries 
w'ere pacing to anti fro anti giggling at eat h other, I kntnv 
tltat there, behind those blue-paperetl wintlow,s anti a few 
bltH ks beyttntl, in the salons tif theQuai d'Orsay.the built! 
ing tlimly outlined by tlte mysteritms light of the emei 
gcncy lantertis, the battle for tlte future was being wagetl. 
Not oit impentUng baitleheltls, amid tlte clash tjf steel tu 
in the inferno of gimfire of sttme M:tginot Line or tither. 
but here in the stillness of tlu* night, in this sinister pro- 
cessitni t>f shatlows widt h teas Paris, tire tlet isum wtniltl 
fail or hatl fallen alreatly. Whatever tlehasemeru and ,snf- 
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faring and darkness mankind was to endure in years to 
come would be the consequence of words spoken and 
deeds done in this very hour. 

The sentiment of gloom, which gradually overwhelmed 
me, did not find its nourishment in the minor incidents 
and the petty annoyances of French life thrown suddenly 
out of balance, as it was, by the imminence of the enormous 
menace on the frontiers. France had faced great tempests 
in the past and faced them with equanimity. Nor was it 
the possibility of defeat that unnerved me. It is better to 
be defeated in a great cause than not to have fought at all. 
For the graveyard alone, as Nietzsche says, is the condition 
of resurrection. In the past the French people had always, 
and precisely in moments of high historical tension, re- 
gained a consciousness of its ultimate and deepest power 
and had risen, even from spiritual debasement and poverty, 
to advance into the future for the conquest of new possi- 
bilities. In the tumults of history, France had never before 
lost its faith. The idealism in the soul of France, which 
cannot be explained by the Marxist doctrine of economic 
determinism, had always, no matter how deep the humilia- 
tion or how disparate the odds, lifted it to the stars, to 
storm the heavens, as it were, and to reach out for goals 
that seemed humanly unattainable. In a terrifying burst 
of enthusiasm, the French people had once set out to 
bring the message of freedom, equality, and brotherhood 
to the enslaved peoples of Europe. They had always been 
in the vanguard in the struggle for human emancipation. 
No matter how often hurled back, they were always will- 
ing to throw themselves anew into the fray or under the 
guillotine for the ideal. Had they now succumbed to dis- 
couragement, bowed their souls to the merely inevitable? 
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Had they lost the wonder-working faith that had sustained 
them in the greatest trials? 

As I walked over the Pont de la Concorde, that bridge 
whose arclies and piles are built from the debris of the 
Bastille, the very stones reminded me of the many times 
that the People of Paris had stood on the barricatles, un- 
flinching in the face of injustice, violence, ajul terror, 
shouting in the teeth of tyrants: you have the soldiers and 
the cannon, you have the big battalions and the power. 
The whole earth is yours. Even so: war it is! We accept 
the issue! You fight for oppression, we for freedom! 

Whetue luul come the immense lassitude tjf the present 
hour? Did Hitler’s legions seem so small ;m evil that their 
advance could be ignored? Was Paris so <lruggetl as tt» be 
insensible of the isiortal danger now looming tin the hori- 
zon? 

The city whit It hatl d:iz/le<l history with its light, which 
luul abolishetl the throne and the altar, the city of Voltaire 
and Jean-Jtutpies, of Vit tor Hugo and Zola and je;m 
Jaurt's, lay there :ts if tlevomed by a uiortal ennui-intlif- 
fcrenl, impotent. Was Paris an eagle asleep that cuttUl yet 
be rousetl tt) terrible t tmibat or was it an eagle t aught and 
imprisoned in the blat k net of the hiwlet’s intrigue? 

Everything poiuietl it) the imminent e of war. Diplomat- 
ic relations with Beilin anti Rome were rapitlly tleieiitr- 
rating. ‘Fhe issue would soon he tlet itletl ami the suspense 
of months broken, (inns, tanks, anti men were streaming 
toward the frtmiiers. Passenger irafht: on all the railway 
lines north, east, atul west of Paris hatl lieen snspentletl to 
give right of way to iheallies from Bi itain, who were pour- 
ing across the Channel in their hundreds of thousatuls. 
On the roads running in the tliieciion tjf Belgium, Ger- 
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many, and Luxembourg moved an uninterrupted chain o£ 
trucks and caissons and kitchens and artillery. Blenheims, 
Spitfires, and Hurricane fighters and bombers had come 
to join the Farmans and the Renaults in the French sky. 
Every road crossing, every bridge, every factory in France, 
was under heavy guard, and every farmhouse in the border 
regions was wrapped in coils of barbed-wire entanglement. 
Daladier, to spike the rumors that France lacked mecha- 
nized equipment, declared that there was not the least 
warrant, “not a shred of justification,” for anxiety and 
that the fatherland could be proud and sure of its defenses, 
which were “more formidable, more efficient, and a hun- 
dred times more impressive than in 1918. . . . To the West 
stands the Maginot Line,” he said, “unassailable, impreg- 
nable, and unconquerable,” and nearer by, around Paris, 
like a ring of steel-mouthed watchdogs, another row of 
forts: Nogent, Issy, Valerien. . , . 

But the people, playing a jeu de mots with those names, 
whispered: “Nos gens d’ici ne valent rien— our fellows 
here are not worth a hoot.” France was ready, France was 
calm, France was invincible— you heard those affirmations 
repeated with every turn of the dial, yet never in history 
had there been so deep and universal an anxiety, such a 
feeling of gloom and of impending disaster as at that mo- 
ment. 

Once, but that was three years earlier, when the Popular 
Front came into power, there had been an upsurge of 
national sentiment and patriotism such as no one had ever 
seen before. Then the future had looked promising. Then 
the sun of France had shone brightest, zind men had gone 
about their tasks with joy and hope in their hearts and 
with a song on their lips. In that hour, with Gallic bra- 
voure^ they would have flung a challenge to the universe 
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at the least threat, hor then ft ante luui seeinen wen worm 
tiefetuUttg: the j»rtnnis«' ttf tlenuHtaty .seemei! almut tu he 
fuUilleti. The Freutli people hatl ht>pe ami ttniragr—aml 
faith iti the I’nture. 

But tliat was three years agit. Nt»w hop* h.ut tlejiarirtl. 
courage hatl been vtfiaietl, ami faith in the fttctitr hatl 
turneii iitto snllen ituliffereme. The people hatl lierti 
robbed <jf their itleals. *1 he ojieiaiitm *>1 tlettnn rath tttsit 
tulions had been suspemletl, Sj«»nianet>us rhm hatl iHrn 
supplanted by regimentation. The vital tuiieni of nlral 
ism had been tliverted intt> sterile thaimeh t»{ fruttiathm 
and disillusioameni. Ntjw tneti went artnind -h tl they 
were crushed by some ten thle rjimnufv, .is ti ihrv hatl 
lost intere.st in life ilseU, A snirr woim was gnawing at 
their heat IS. s.tppitig t (HU agf, di-vttunn.*, th«'ii mtigs Not 
once, anywhere, tlitl otie he.ir su mm h as .i smglr wmi! nj 
enthusiasm hir the impending sunggh-, r!».»u gh tlu- gt»v 
ernment kept insisting that ii wiitthi hr ' a stingglr j«»i 
freedom. “ 

'l‘he (.lhamlier had Iwen sent on vataiton f hr i’innr 
Nfitiister, svho hatl tonferietl on hnnsrll the ssintt«>tit ntlr 
of "'/'wnrcrtK tie I'mit Ime- Bull of Vam htsr/ ni nmtati«»n 
of CUemem eau's " I iger of l iatMe/’ h-n! in'Wrd his lit tl 
into the Wat Department, fie had taken things tn hatwl 
f ic seas ruling by tfrtrre, fiy fhir.iis, ,iml hy the mo/lrs nf 
machine guns. Not a single polithal party ni l iamr had 
by so mtuh as a svord opposed the voting of svai t ir«his 
or had expressed disagirement with the govrinnirnt sdri i 
sion to go Hi tear if (ietmany should invade Ihiiaml I he 
Left merely had protested that a siaml shonhi have firm 
matle long hefore, wheji (‘/ei hoslovakia's forty five «!nt 
sions vs'ere still iniat t ami ssdien .Spain was tiring twri inn 
by the (amdor Legion anil the tetri/nli cif the Ktsiio 
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Yet, the Left was treated as if it were in league with the 
enemy, upon whom Daladier himself had fawned at Mxi- 
nich. Reading Leftist newspapers was forbidden to the 
troops. Editors who expressed a feeble hope that the crisis 
could perhaps still be solved in a peaceful way were gagged 
or thrown into jail. The police were padlocking printing 
houses. Assemblies were prohibited. No attroupements 
were allowed in the streets— that is to say, gatherings of 
more than three individuals, even of three total strangers 
reading a news bulletin in front of a newspaper office, 
were broken up. Martial law went into effect in one prov- 
ince after the other. Schools and theaters were closed. The 
Bull of Vaucluse was in command, now as feverishly ap- 
plauded by the bankers and the trust magnates as he had 
been execrated by the same class wlicn he led the Popular 
Front to victory. There was to be no more talk of appease- 
ment, no more questioning, no debate, no discussion, no 
more weakness. France had to look the future in the face 
fearlessly, sure of itself. 

But the people of France could not be stirred. They 
remained unmoved by the ap{)eals that came more and 
more insistently from those who now held the state’s levers, 
of control in their hands. Nothing seemed capable of rous- 
ing the French masses from the mental lethargy in which 
the country had been stagnating since tlie dissolution of tlie 
Popular Front. It was as if the men of France, who had 
on dozens of occasions in the course of history built barri- 
cades and ventured their all for the defense and extension 
of democratic rights and for the clarification of human 
thought, had siuklenly lost (or, rather, had been deprivctl 
of) the quintessential jiarts of those almost demoniacal 
powers of theirs svhkh they had so often deployed in the* 
cause of Eurojic’s regeneration. 
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It must not be thought that anyone tleuieil or miniiniml 
the immense anti mortal danger to which the Rejuihlic 
had become exposed by the resurgent militarism of Cer- 
many. Nobotly tloubteil that the Reich wouUl stnne day 
carry out the threat of its leaders and make a ilujrtmgh- 
going attempt to eliminate what they hatl for years been 
calling '*thc putrid source of denuKratic liberalism cm the 
Euro[x,‘an continent." France—that i.s. tlenuHratic France, 
the land and the peojjle that had consiitiuetl the revolu- 
tionary crater from tvhkh all the hery t tsrrettis tif lilteriy 
had splashetl over Europe-had loitg been marked as the 
majtjr ob.siade in the New Order's path. No Frent hman 
doubted this. No Frenduuan, therehjre. h.nl refttsetl the 
government's call to tak(‘ down his gun anti rally arouml 
tile tritolor. 

.Still, there was sonu'lhing fund.uuentaUy wrtmg with 
France. There w.is an outei tonlormity to the mohih/a 
tion detrees, but you felt intuitively that iunerly there 
was a .strong ran rent of passive resisiante it> the lietul t>l 
alhiirs. The peojde wete suspuitius of the goveriuneni's 
intentions. Tliey weie womleiing whether the genet n 
ment, whit h was tuatle uj» tif appeasers ami .idmtrets til 
Hitler's aruitlemot ratic conviclitjiis, was not lakitig them 
init* w.ir not so tmuh to t rnsh the N.t/i regime as n» r<»h 
the Fretu h people of their last remaining insit ttmems hu 
:u hieving a gennine demm rat y and for establishing bitith’ 
crly rel.uitnts with a (ierman democracy on the ruins «4 
the Na/is* tfitalitarian t tilossns. 

The wtntls on the ttirn {loster came batk to tny mint!; 
"Are yott sute th.u the governmeiu . . . who hetrayetl tun 
Cmh allies ... is sint eie this lime?" W.ts it sim ere itt tie 
t iming th.U Fr.mte was mnv determinetl to t»p|«ise <*rr> 
many's intetuiotis to .sei/e l).ui/ig hy hirt e tjf arms!* W.cs 
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Poland so precious an ally as to warrant the sacrifice of 
millions of French lives? Only a few months before. Col- 
onel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, had switched back 
from close collaboration with Germany into the camp of 
the Anglo-French allies, after helping Hitler in reducing 
the formidable Czechoslovak military bastion located right 
on Germany’s flank and after refusing passage to the 
Soviet’s armies, which had been offered for the defense of 
Prague. Who had sabotaged the principle of collective 
security more than the leaders of France, who had allowed 
Hitler to annex Austria without even a word of protest, 
Mussolini to attack Ethiopia and to annex Albania, and 
Duce and Fuehrer together to crush the democratic re- 
public of Spain, France’s best friend? 

Would a democratic Spain, with its not inconsiderable 
reservoir of man power and its great heroism, not have 
been a positive asset to France at the present moment? 
Was not its substitute brought into existence also by French 
collusion-Francisco Franco’s “model Christian state” now 
wallowing in blood and abject poverty— a definite menace 
to French security? If the French leaders were sincere, 
why were they not sitting down in sackcloth and ashes and 
bewailing or freely acknowledging the ghastly errors and 
crimes of the past? Were men like Daladier, Laval, Bonnet, 
Reynaud, Flandin, Weygand, Petain, and the other politi- 
cal and military chiefs now at last determined to oppose 
the further Fascistization of Europe with all their might? 
Then, why were the reactionary newspapers conducting a 
campaign against the public schools in France and the 
whole liberal educational system, and why did General 
Weygand say that “it would be a godsend if someone would 
put an end, once and for all, to the democratic nonsense 
in Europe”? 
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Was not that precisely Flerr Hitler’s tietiaretl intention? 

The absence o£ a logical, coherent program <»£ at titm 
was visibly throwing the French people into cottlusion. 
Mussolini had his demonstrate iiv front of the Frem ft 
consulates and shout for Nice. Savoy, Cansica, and Ftmis, 
but tvhen democratic newspapers iti Paris critui/ed that 
sawdust Caesar as a mere vassal atul cork puller of Adoll 
Hitler, their plants were closet! by the government anti 
their editors prosecuted for entlangeriiig the secnriiy of 
the French state by insulting the chid of a ft ientlly gttveru' 
ment. In ansiver to the Duce's lainus ami threats, F.tionaitl 
Daladier kept on rejK'ating In fore the radio that Frante 
was calm and seU-possessetl ajid re.uly for all eventualities, 
but at the same time the I'lt iith .mihassathn in Italy, M. 
Fran^'ois-Poncet, who w.is fellow tliretnn with Ftau/ von 
Papen of a Framo Cn’iiaan muuititni tru'it,* signaled in 
tiistress from Rome that Mussolini was anitnated with the 
best of .sentiuients towanl Frame. It was a meir tpjesf ion 
of olfcring the Dme someilung, the Fihtopiati tailway, 
for instame, or Djibouti, or rejneseniatum on the diir« ■ 
toraie of the .Sue/ Canal. 

'Fhe Fremh [leople were being mohili/ed to tight the 
menace of totalitarianism (tirso they wne tohl), hut Piet je 
laival was conferring in Rome with the Dme on the jhw 
. sibility of eret ting a bltn of I.atiti .states, ttui in tipptm- 
or < heck Germany's expansiottist jinigram, hot itM iill.dio 
nite with Hitler in .setting up a Fascist ortler itt Fniiij«\ 
Paul Reynatul. Dalatlier's hnatuial expert, ss'as ntaknig 
similar rejnesentatiotrs to Dr. St hatht ami fti,uhim von 
Ribbentrop in Berlin, while Philijjjie Pthain, Maishal t*t 
France, who bail been sent as andiassador to the Axis l.u key 
in Matlrid, btaause he ahitte, Dalatlier s,iid, understmxl 

**rh€ lirrgliiliir. 
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the noble qualities of the Caudillo (Petain, indeed, had 
seen Franco at work in his bloody war in 1925 during the 
Riff revolt in Spanish Morocco), was sending back the 
touching news that Franco’s daughter recited her evening 
prayers half in French and half in Spanish. Was that not 
evidence of Franco’s dependability and a guarantee that 
not only would he not stab France in the back but that 
he would be her advocate and mediator with his em- 
ployers in Berlin and Rome? 

To back Plain’s mission of peace with the executioner 
of Spanish democracy, Daladier had sent to Madrid Mar- 
cel B^ranger, one of the leading figures in the secret ter- 
rorist Order of the Cagoulard. Beranger had just com- 
pleted a sentence in jail for complicity in the Order's 
Fascist bomb outrage committed in the latter days of the 
Popular Front administration. 

Avowed and unavowed Fascists, men who had been quite 
frank and outspoken in their approval of Hitler’s labor 
politics and Mussolini’s corporate state, were one by one 
placed in positions of commaml. The conduct of the af- 
fairs of the French state was {)ut into the hands of utility- 
magnates, clericals, and international trust magnates who 
had never made any bones about their profound antidemo- 
cratic sentiments. They made no {iretense of being con- 
verted to democratic ideas. 'Fhey hated democracy. They 
had spewed it out as filth. 'Fhey execrated its hopes and 
ideals. They had said so, and they kept on saying so while 
the German guns pointed menacingly at the national bor- 
ders. They and their newspaiicr.s had gloated over the fact 
that the Popular Front hail been smashed. And yet, those 
were the men who now rvere to lead the French people in 
a war against totalitarianism in the name and under the 
banners of democracy. 
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Is it surprising that the French people were hewiidereti, 
that the troops departed lor the front iti sidleti silence, that 
tlie masses were asking whether they leere to light to main- 
tain France’s position in the international held as a lirsi* 
class power, merely that she conld collalxtrate with Miller 
as a sovereign t'tjual in the establishment of the new totali- 
tarian order in Euiojh:? 

Every democratic or liberal refugee escaping into Fratit e 
from Germany or Italy was now thrown into jail withotit 
further ado. In the days of the Popular Front, these men 
had been reccivetl with brotherly soUt ittule as fellow w.tr- 
riorsagainsi tyranny and oppression. Now, ttui, the valiant 
<lefen(ler.s of Spanish <tenuK I. u y. who hail sought asylum 
ou Frem h.soil in their tens of thousands, but wljo h.ul been 
herded in piison kt.ials tvhere londiitons wete wtusr, at ■ 
torilijig to Fmmauuel Moiumier, etlitut of the C.altuilu 
jieruKlual f.sfntt, th.ui in Himmler'stomentialiontamp't, 
were given over to the opprobiium .ind vituperation of 
the Fi eiu h t onset vative ptess as ’’bteet hU ss vet min an*l 
bandits" who should be handed ovei tn Fianto "for met 
tied punishment"-'puuishmt'nf . that is, fur having loyally 
del'emled the legally ronstiiuted govetimu nt of then i onn 
try. 

ft was in these and sutUlike muhiv.drons, not to say 
.seurrilous terms that the resjH-ctalde press, the dtgndird 
new.sjiajK’is, sjioke of the fathers aiuf btoiheis of the hun 
dteds of thousands of .Sjianish thildit u whom the snnplr 
folk of FiaiHe, the peas.mtsaml the wot kersatid the 
gc«.v in general, had t.iken into their homes in a spttu of 
spontaneous solid.uiiy atul fine Cht isti.tn solitiiude. 

(diailes M.unr.ts, the editot of I’At ttttu /muyuof*, the 
journal of the monanhist nobility and of the tlrtual- 
mindrtl tieneial .Staff, had gone straight fiuisi |.nl, whetr 
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he had served a sentence for incitement to the murder of 
the trade-union leaders and prominent democrats “begin- 
ning with Edouard Herriot,” to be Franco’s guest in Ma- 
drid. 

From there the learned academician sent dispatch after 
dispatch, urging the return of the Spanish prisoners so 
that the Caudillo might deal with them, as he wrote sar- 
castically, in that Caballero’s own “generous Christian way’’ 
— that is to say, to have them confessed by his priests and 
then slaughtered wholesale, in the manner of the Inquisi- 
tion, in autos-da-fe for the good of their souls. Further- 
more, he advocated the immediate return of the waifs and 
orphans so that, as he said, they might be withdrawn soon 
enough from the nefarious influence of the godless system 
of French education and be handed back to the priests and 
monks of Catalonia and Castille, who were in a position to 
give them the right kind of instruction. 

Thus Charles Maurras, incidentally an athiest himself, 
but also the most vociferous champion of war with Ger- 
many in the French Academy and in the salons of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain. Was it to be wondered at that men 
were asking whether these fine gentlemen, the molders of 
public opinion in France (two of the administrators of 
two of the most influential newspapers had just been con- 
victed of being in the pay of the German and Italian for- 
eign offices), were not urging war so that their political 
0 pp 0 i-ients — the democrats and Socialists might be killed 
off as speedily as possible? “Let them enlist with the Loy- 
alists,’’ one reactionary member of the Chamber had called 
out to Daladier during a debate on aid to Spain. ‘ Let them 
enlist. Whomever Franco kills we won’t have to slaughter 

later on I’’ 

Was that the purpose of the war which loomed on the 
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horizon— to get ritl «t or to break, once ami tor all. the 
strengtlt ami the klealism <jf wliai was potentially the 
strongest anti-Fascisi force in Kuro[ie: the Frcmh woikitig 
class? 

I do not think there is a [ire< edettt in liistcny for the ai * 
tionsof the French government in the t ritit al days i»f 
The government assnmetl an attitmleof menace and snspi 
cion towartl the |)eopIe of l‘Vance, as if it tonsidered the 
masses a greater potential datiger than die tieiman »'m'!ny 
at the gales. More than half of the meihani/et! tnihiaty 
etjuipmeni— the lighter tanks ami the t hms il tiwaut wete 
kept away frtnn tlie tiring Um-s patrolling die < itirs and the 
rural regions, as if a t ivil distut h.tme w.is «»n thr M t gr of 
lireaking out. Fvery luanilestattot} o( tin- p«»ptdat tvdl 
was smothfttsl hy the test! i< live me.i'iint's of .j polu r ton r 
that etjualed the (•rrmau (Ir^t.ipo iti numlH is attd luth 
lessness. Why? Wliat lutl tfte govrmmeut to trat.-" I it«- 
masses luul rallied to thr c (dot s as one man, ivul»»ttf a mui 
mur. Mussolini had said tt» K.uii .S« ftus» tiiugg bni .t fru 
ttiouths before: "Von ate mistaken it ytut ituitk ihr (»rt 
itiatt army smli a svottder. Ftame has the imv%t and br-a 
etjuippett at tny in Fattope." 

Cloithl the Ftetuh goverttmetii not look events tabidy iti 
the fate ami await du'ltourttf tlecisitin svtth tt antpnlhtv itt 
steatl of behaving as if it tlid jtoi know svliat «tnits>e to pttt 
sue? ‘File tontnsioit of the littte is snitnned ttji in the fol 
Itnving imaginary tlialtigne, ivhi« !i might e.isily have t.ikrn 
plate beitveen tiu* petiple ami tlie gtneitmient tjf Ftame 

I iiK (hivi KNMr.N'r: "(let ready tti light! Anti thm't li t 
there by aity skulking t>t hesiiatuitt alrtnit it!" 

'FtiK Fi tU't.i;; "VV liy tlo you say flits? Have we ever le 
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The Government: “Don’t talk back. The time for dis- 
cussion is past. France must show that it is united in the 
face of the enemy 1’’ 

The People: “Which enemy? Hitler? But we have al- 
ways wanted to fight him, and you have always in the past 
prevented us. Do you really consider him the enemy now? 
You didn’t last year, you know. You fawned on him and 
sent him telegrams of congratulation when he crushed our 
friends in Czechoslovakia. You rejoiced when he bombed 
our friends in Spain into submission. Your newspapers 
said that they preferred Hitler to Blum. You called our 
Popular Front the enemy, and our democracy you fought 
tooth and nail. What game are you playing?” 

The Government: “France must be unified now and 
be ready!” 

The People: “Ready for what? To fight? Or to col- 
laborate?” 

The Government: “Be silent. You are giving the world 
the impression France is in turmoil. Carry out instruc- 
tions, that’s all.” 

The People: “By the way, what is Pierre Laval doing in 
Rome? It is rumored he is seeking a compromise and that 
he would like to see France enter the Axis to collaborate 
in Hitler’s new order. Is that true?” 

The Government: “Monsieur Laval is a patriot. He 
is working for the good of France.” 

The People: “It makes no sense. Laval and Mussolini 
are bosom friends. They hate democracy. How can any 
good then come from seeking friendship with the Axis?” 

The Government: “Hold your tongue! Hold your 
rifles high so that Hitler can see that France is ready.” 

The People: “Ready for what? Ready to join him as a 
partner?” 
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The Government: “No more talk now. We itave other 
worries than your senseless prattle!*' 

Inasmuch as the soUUe« po.stecl in front of ilte HtUel 
Continental tlitl not by .10 much as a wortl c Itallenge anyone 
wishing to enter, I concliuletl that they servetl mote of a 
decorative tlian a defensive pnr{»ose atul that the Ha'ili «»l 
their bayotiets was inert'Iy intended to lieigluen tlse pies 
tige of the censors insule. I therefore mart lietl in hravt iy 
enough. Red arrow.s on the walls in the hallways .uitl «>n 
the staircase pointed towards a huge w.utingrcu!fn cm ilie 
third floor, wltere a scene reministent of th.u tlcpiiied in 
Cfustave Dore's famotts engraving of tin' ttuifusiots «*f 
tongties at Babel was being enat tctl. Here wete g.iilu jed 
representatives of tfie press from all pans of tin- tompass 
I recogni/ed newsmen an«l etiitorial wi iters .md tommen 
tators of all st bools of tiiought .tnd of all shad«'s ami « olois 
of political doctrines, tenets, and presumptions, wim h are, 
like dyes, itijetietl into that «l.uk .md mysieiiotis liierv 
which is tlesigneil tot reateaml mold publu opinion. 

Near the d(K>r, as I enletctl. stood the un lespondi nis rtf 
the English metropolitan jonrn.ds, a fetv of them sidi 
thessed in tlinner clothes, although it was inoining now 
'Fhey hud prohahty just dropped in from some sm ial fiini 
lion or tither. Keejiing vety mut h to thimisrlves, as had 
always been their rvont in international jonrnahsiit g.tih 
erings, whether in Baris, Genera, or .Nfosiow, they weir 
viewing the steue aioinul them with that tiet.nhetl .md 
baronial air of sn|H'iioiity the Biiton hahituallv affetis 
rvheu ( imtinstatues heyotul his rtintrol Ining him into 
the preseme ol ue.iinies of a lesset lured, .\e.n them was 
a group ol hH|u.u ions ami gestit tdatmg .\iabs, I he i.op 
ing, harshly aspirated tonsonants in then s|«>rth Mmndrd 
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like the crackle of small arms above the zooming und^’^' 
tone of the general conversation in the room. Then 
were small parties of Scandinavians, of Belgians, and 
Dutchmen, the latter two standing quite apart, of cours^'< 
as they always do, but this time eying each other with m.o*'*-' 
than the usual suspicion, I thought. Next came 
Japanese gentlemen, who were conversing excitedly 
whispers, as if anyone in that room could have understood 
their singsong speech, had they spoken out loud. NegrO<-'S 
from the colonies, dressed in frock coats, were speak.i**^8 
French with the flawless precision and dignity of the 
ters of the Sorbonne. 

Some animation was provided by a Polish journalist, ttte 
representative of the Warzawska Kurier, who was gen<-T- 
ally reputed to be a poet of distinction, although he lookc'd 
more like the caricature of the Prussian /wi/tcr with 
Erich von Stroheim has made us familiar than anyone: I 
know. Me wore his hair clo.scly croj)pcd— millimetereci, as 
they call that style in the Cierman army— and stared at all 
and sundry through a stpiare monocle that sharply acetm- 
tuaied the steely blueness of his eyes. He was also very 
excited atul was waving his silver-knobbed cane like a 
rapier as he prtK t‘ede<l to translate in a loud voice to some 
stolitl-faced South Slavs the report of a hell-raising chaitv- 
inLsi declaration by Marshal Smigly-Rydz. The fiery, 
challenging, and uncompromising remarks of the Polisli 
commander in chief, which were addressed to Adolf I lit 
ler and the Cierman High Command, caused everyorxe u 
turn itt the s{ieaker’s diretlion and then look away ttxtm 
concerned than ever. 

There were, furthermore, rejiresentativcs of allthe fifty 
odd Parisian dailies, many of them muttering, rouspehnnt 
arul snoriistg their imlignaiion over liaving to line up will 
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all those aliens; plenty of Americans, too, anxiously con- 
sulting their watches and swearing about deadlines, and 
finally, most worried of all. the editors of the German and 
Italian refugee pajK’rs, w'ho, it appeared, hatl been sum- 
moned to hear the death sentence pronounced on their 
periodicals. I moved about the room greeting an accpiain- 
tance here and there, until I caught sight of Ilya Ehren- 
bourg, Izvestia's versatile correspondent, the creator of the 
fascinating Julio Jurenito. I had not seen Ehrenbourg 
since the siege of the Alcazar in 'Folcdo, whitlier we had 
marched together from Madrid xviih a battalion <»f Loyal- 
ists. I'he Russian corresjjomleul was occupying the only 
seat in the room, a comfortable armt hair <jf the type t alletl 
fautcnil Voltaire, and was calmly rcrading a copy of I'he 
Church Times. 

“What are you doing here?" I asked, .shaking his hand. 
“Surely you do not expect the < cresor to look with favor on 
the dispatches of a Communist?" 

"I am here just to be .sociable," said Ilya with an ironic 
smile. “I have not much longer in Fares. 'Fhat is why I 
am seeing all I can. A .sjK*ctacIe sue h as we arc about to 
%vitne.ss occurs only otice in a thou.sand years— I mean the 
disintegration and ccjllap.se of a t ivili/atioti. No. I have ttot 
come to see the cetwor. I le does jtoi want to see me, nor 
do I have to see him. I have tio dispute hes to send. I haven’t 
sent anything for a Itmg time. 'Fuss takes tare of itie sjkU 
news. As for me, they do not neetl my enlighitmmetii in 
Mcwcow, for they know perfet ily wt‘tl, anti they have knowti 
fora long time, lunv this story is going to unfttld." 

“Mt>w long, would yt)u .say. have they kntnvn?" I aske<l. 

“Oh. sitice MtMcow’s offer t)fas.si.siance to tV.et hoslovakia 
was turned down." 

"And liow is it going tt) unfold, this story?" 
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“War, of course.” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It does not take any magic clairvoyance to see that, ’ ’ ^ 
objected. ‘‘But aren’t they a little fearful over in MoscO’feV 
to be drawn in?” 

“Fearful, nol Why should they be?” 

“If they are in doubt about Hitler’s intentions, tb.ey 
only have to read Mein Kampf. 

“Ah, Mein Kampf, is it? That is what you take as yowr 
guide?” he asked mockingly. “Excellent book, incidei^t- 
ally, really first-class Machiavellianism. It fooled all o£ the 
bourgeois ink spillers. You took it for gospel truth, 
that is precisely what the author or authors wanted you 
do. . . .” 

“Still, the chart is there,” I objected: “Austria, Merwc-l, 
the Saar, Czechoslovakia. . . .” 

“Sure enough, but it is about the Soviet Union we we« e 
talking, was it not?” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, the Soviet Union is not going to be drawn ititu 
this war. It isn’t in the cards, you seel” 

“That depends on Hitler,” I said, “not on Stalin.” 

“Hitler,” explained Ilya a little poniifically, “has liitd 
everybody believing for yeans that he rearmed Germtitty 
for the sole purpose of tle.stroying the Soviet Union. lie- 
cause that was his declared intention, the English tories iiinl 
their friends here in France gave him not only ca* tt; 
blanche, but they assisted him in every way they could. 
The man could never have obtained the permissiou of 
London and Paris to build up a new army, had he not 
made it abundantly clear that he planned to use that artny 
against us. When he tohl Sir John Simon that he 
not be able to finish the job with an army alone and that 
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he would need a fleet to cover certain landing operations, 
say in the neighborhood of the Gulf of Finland, Britain 
at once gave him pennission to start building a fleet up 
to a third of her own strength. They were overjoyetl in 
London to learn that Gennan aspirations to markets atul 
colotiies were to be satisfied by an eastward marcli. 'Lhat 
was the famous Drang tiach Osten. They liked the i<lea iti 
England, for they were familiar with it. Die Leute hnhen 
auch selhst sehr viel nach Osten gedr'dngt” he adtled in 
German. “The English know their way in the East. More- 
over, a proposed drive by Hiller in that direction tem- 
vcniently diverted attention from the German coU>nies 
England held in mandate. And then tliey foiully imag- 
ined in London that Hitler wouUl exhaust both hiju- 
,sclf and Russia in the war that was to htllow. Now Hitler 
has umnasketl. Or, rather, he unmasketl after they hatl 
handed him C'/eeho.slovakia. Lotulou and Paris suuen 
tiered that country with ilu’ intention t>f t le.uing Hitlei's 
way to the .Soviet Hnion. When he tlid not continue Ids 
march to the East after Muuiih, iitlawned on them at last 
that they hati been fottled. 

“No, we are not g<»ing to be drawn in,” he wountl up. 
“In the first place, Hitler tl<»es not want to fight, and, in 
the .set ond place, Britain anti Erattce tiave refu.setl it» h.ive 
us lielp them.” 

“Have they reftisetl?" I asked. 

“Well, they have refusetl ilutntgh Bet k. Bet k of Polanti 
does tioi tvani the Retl army in Ptdand tt> tlefend the ttnm 
try, anti ,so, also, .say the great statesmen of the Baliit je> 
publits. Didn't yott hear that Polish {wet just now?" asketi 
Ilya. “Poland is ftilly capable of holtliug her ttwn an«l thnng 
a little more in the bargain. Didn't you hear him tpuae 
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Smigly-Rydz? The Polish marshal has told the Germans 
that he is going to march into Silesia and East Prussia. 
England is betting on the Polish horse. We are not 
wanted.” 

“After Poland may come Russia,” I said. 

“After Poland the last obstacle in the East is removed 
before Hitler can move west,” Ilya corrected me. 

“Well, Poland will put up a stifiE fight!” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” he assented with a comical nod 
of the head, and he asked: “By the way, have you ever seen 
the Polish mechanized forces?” 

“No, I haven’t!” 

“Neither have I,” said Ehrenbourg, “for the simple rea- 
son that they do not exist. They are going to fight the 
Panzer divisions with farm carts. . . . Yes, and the dive 
bombers with popguns. Very brave, no doubt, very Polish, 
very much in line with what we may expect, but hardly 
practical.” 

“But France has been providing billions for Polish re- 
armament for years. Where did the money go?” I asked. 

“That is a question you must ask of the boyars and the 
/un^er of Poland,” said Ilya, and he added: “Here is The 
Church Times I picked up in this room. There is an arti- 
cle in it worth reading. Here it is,” he said pointing out 
a column. “It deals with the efforts of Lord Halifax’s 
father to bring about a reunion between the Anglican 
church and Rome.” 

“Fine,” I said, “but why did you come here?” 

“To watch the agony of the bourgeois world. Isn’t it 
charming, this helplessness?” 

“How does one get to see the censor here?” I asked, 
breaking off the apologia for the Soviet. 
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"You will have to force that line over there," replied 
Ehrenbourg, j)ointing to a pair of gold-framed suite doors 
before which a half-dozen sweating dragoons, steel-hatietl, 
booted, spurred, and armed with carbines, stood guard. 

As he S{)oke, one of the doors swung 0{x;n to let out four 
or five men from the room beyond. At the same lime, 
everybody in the waiting room pressed forwanl, but the 
soldiers allowed only five or six to enter. 

One of the men to come out was Marvin Meredith of 
the London Chronicle, He was a blond giant who had lost 
a foot in the last war. He held up a few .sheets of type- 
script, which were heavily lined with black jicncil strijics. 

"There isn't much left," I remarkctl, looking at his 
mutilated copy. 

"No," <amc back Meredith. "The gemlemau tut out 
all referetues to diplomatit negotiations still in progress. 
I le alst) asked me if I was aware that a rvar was t oming on. 
and I asketl hitti in return whetiier it w.is those tlamiied 
Afghans again. I don't think he tjuiie uiuleistotKl tue, hut 
he took revenge by making his little pencil strait h the 
more." 

"Was lie .somebody ftom ilie Foreign Office?" I asked, 

"Oh, no, it's all military in there now. Itttelligetue 
Servite, I presume, for they tloti't know ten wtuds of 
English among tlie lot of them, . . 

I told him I was in a hurry, for my IjroatU ast was due in 
less than atr hour. Htnv could I get iti? 

"Look here," he said, “I will get you in. lake tltis let- 
ter. It's fnrrn Dalatlier. It’s two yeans ohl and tnerely a 
note of at kttowledgment to the ctmgraiulatitms I sent him 
when he sue t eeded Herriot a.s heatlof the party. Just simtv 
those soldiers the Prime Minister’s .signature and they will 
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let you by. It worked with me. Send the note back to me 
the morning, for I shall need it again tonight, when, I 
hope, the guard will be changed. 

“By the way,” he said, “did you hear that they arrested. 
Lucien Jacques?” 

“No, why was he arrested?” 

“It appears he wrote a book of his reminiscences a.s a 

stretcher-bearer in the last war.” 

“Is this the book?” I asked, pulling it out of my pocltet. 

“That’s it! Where did you get it?” 

“I bought it this evening!” 

“That’s the most dangerous little book in France today- 
Anyone found with it in his possession goes straight ofT to 
jail, and any bookseller peddling it loses his license and His 
liberty — ” 

Daladier’s crumpled old note worked like magic. 

“Lettre du president du conseil,” I said to the sergeant 
of the dragoons, “a letter from the President of the Coun- 
cil....” 

“Passez,” he said, saluting. 

I was inside at last. Another large room, the floor stre wit 
with netvspaper proof sheets; one large table in front of 
the fireplace and three officers sitting behind it. 

An orderly approached me. “Letter from Monsieur 
Daladier,” I repeated. The three officers looked up. “Take 
him in to see un de ces messieurs” one of the oflfieexs or- 
dered. 

The military guide let me through a maze of hallwayji, 
up another flight of stairs, clown some other steps, and 
finally stopped in front of the o]:)en door of an ordinary 
guest room from which the bed and dresser had been, re- 
moved. 

In the room I could sec a young major. He had his Hacrk 
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turned to me and was telephoning. He was lying back in 
a low armchair and had his legs up on the tlesk, his spurs 
firmly hooked into the smoothly polished surface of the 
table. He was saying: "T’ as dimf axw ltd? You dined with 
him?” But catching sight of the soldier and me in the 
long Venetian mirror, he interrupted his conversation to 
shout over his shoulder: “Eloignez-vous, get out of the 
way!” We walked back into the hallway, out of earshot. 

"C'est d sa poule (lu'il pnrle," volunteered the ortlerly. 
“He’s talking to his sweetie.” 

After we heard him hang up, we a[)j>roa< hed again. 

“Gentleman from the .Ainerkan pres.s, man comman- 
dant,” announceil the orderly. 

“Ix*t him come in,” said the oilicer. 

“What is it?” he asketi me. 

Script in hand. I exjd.iined my jiresence. 

"Let’.s sec!" he said, pu king uji a peiu il at the same 
tinu'. He began to scratch imnietliafely. 

“Why do you say the s<*ntimenf ol our sohliers genug to 
the front is grim and <letermine<l?" he asked abruptly. 

"Because that is tlie way their sentiments afipe.uetl to 
me,” I said. 

"Nonsen.se!” lie suorteil. "What tlo you kiunv alumt 
soldiers?" 

“I know human heitigs.” I sawl, “and I retnemlH*! my 
own feelings in going up the line with the (lanatUans." 

Ht* tnellowed a little at that. “You were with tlie Gatta* 
dian aiiny, were ytm,^" he mutteual without looking tip 
from the jiaper, wheie he presently saw .stimething rise 
that t aused him to stowl. 

"Look here." he s.titl. “All this is nonsense. You say 
here that all hope is imi lost and that the British andiassa- 
<lor is tm his tvay to Berlin with new prttjiosals, . . . This 
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must not be said. We don’t want the American people t.o 
think we are still dickering with the Germans. We have 
no proposals to make. Let Hitler make proposals i£ 
wants to. We are ready to fight and the quicker the better- 
The whole tone of your dispatch has, I don’t know wh.at, 

a defeatist flavor. . . . There is no anxiety There is no 

indecision There is no hesitancy This is not a criti- 
cal hour All that is wrong. I won’t let it pass. It’s Hit- 

ler who is trembling. We are absolutely calm and col- 
lected because we are sure of our defense. One move 
against Poland, and we march to Berlin.” 

“I hope so,” I said. 

"Do you doubt it?” he asked. 

“Not in the least,” I lied. 

“Well, why don’t you say so then?” he shot back. “I 
don’t see,” he went on, “why any foreigners should be 
given the use of our radio at all at this time. Why can't 
Frenchmen be utilized? It’s France that is going to do tbe 
fighting. France should therefore be the only one to 
speak.” 

Again he scratched busily. The passages he deleted deal i 
with a reference to strong British reinforcements bein|; 
sent to the Near East and a prediction of mine that one of 
the most crucial battles of the coming war would be foiigbt 
for possession of the Suez Canal. 

“Don’t you realize that if ever a battle is fought £ 
there, it will be after Hitler is victorious in Europe?*’ 
he asked. 

“Not necessarily,” I said. “If Hitler is not able to break 
through in the west, he will most probably turn east.” 

“That would mean defeating Yugoslavia and Rumania 
and Turkey. . . . We cannot allow any such totally crazy 
supposition to go out.” 
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“As you like,” I said, taking my script, more than half 
of which had been cut away. 

"And don’t forget,” he called after me, “if you by so 
much as one word deviate from your corrected script we 
cut you off just like that,” he snapped his fingers. 

The Place Vendome was a gleaming black mirror in the 
first yellow glow of daylight. The steady drizzle announced 
one of those days of interminable rain under a lotv, < olor- 
less sky, a day when the pigeons go into hiding in the deep 
recesses of the sculpture on Notre-Dame’s fagule. How cold 
is the dawn after a sleepless night, even in summer! 'The 
strange, almost unearthly silence made me think of the 
boy in the Dutc h storybook who, on his way home from the 
fair, turnc'd around at every step to see the lights in the 
mc'rry-go-round and in the booths grow smaller and 
smaller and who, as the distance leitgthened, heard the 
crashing music of the barrel organs sink to a confused, 
drowsy murmur, full of melancholy and nostalgic rc'grets. 

In that moment I knew that I cvould not be able to stay 
in France. 

'File streets were still full of shadows, but they were of a 
lighter, more* ethereal substance than tlu* black sha[)es of 
the midnight hour. In front of the ojjen cellar windows 
of the bakeries fantastic: colors moved over the sidewalk: 
ruddy tongues of flame that .shot out voraciously the one 
moment and danc ed harmlessly in mtrasureless rhythm the 
next. In the small illuminated areas Indore the ventholes 
the million sprinkling raindrops looked like a moving cur- 
tain of gauzy orange. 

Such mornings set one a-dreaming. They bring memo- 
ries of a vague univer.se of inmnence and security and 
freshnt;ss, of a summer- vacation atmosphere aud, further 
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back, of fairy things in a happy never-never land of some- 
where, a realm of perpetual childhood joy— memories we 
guard as precious treasures in our hearts and of which we 
hesitate to speak to anyone, unconsciously fearful to see 
the thread of recollection broken under a profane and 
uncomprehending touch. Perhaps it is true, as someone 
said, that the malady of our age is an excess of remembrance 
and that amnesia and forgetfulness would be better. 

But is not memory, too, a preventive to keep the wheel 
of life from turning in the void? Without memory there 
can be no refreshing of the spirit and no pardon and no 
new beginning. Is remembrance not a primary condition 
to inner perfection? 

I heard the trumpets in the barracks of La Pepini^re 
blow the reveille: “Ta femme fait la putain, brigadier; ta 
femme fait la putain! . . Where had I first heard that 
ribald tune? Was it in Havre, upon landing with the 
Canadians in 1916, or the morning after sleeping in the 
crypt of Amiens with a French colonial regiment that had 
lost sixty per cent of its effectives in a futile attack on the 
ruined refinery of Souchez, which we were to try again the 
next day with no better results? And what was that lieu- 
tenant’s name who had sat with me the night before in one 
of the town’s taverns and had anticipated the black-shirted 
transalpine philosopher in the Palazzo di Venezia by de- 
claring that wars are necessary to keep the peoples from 
being devoured by boredom and ennui? 

It is nothing less than magic the way a man’s thoughts fly 
hither and yon, over seas and mountains, back into time 
and far into the future. Marching through the rain toward 
the broadcasting station, I found myself planning to look 
up the yellow, brittle pages in front of the old family Bible 
wherein my forefathers, one after the other, wrote in 
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archaic lettering the names of their wives and children and 
then, toward the end of their existence, penned with fal- 
tering hand a brief confession of their faith as the sum 
total of their achievements on earth. When will the time 
come for me to add my contribution, I thought, and what 
shall I write in the last blank space? That I believe in the 
resurrection? But I do not. That I expect to find eternal 
refuge under the shadows of God’s wing and therefore have 
no fear of death, as one of my ancestors wrote in 1795? 
That would be a little too simple, too Mohammedan, too 
easy-fatalistic. But what then? Or, must I write at all? 
Why not be the first to die without cackling about it and 
penning cliches to hide an inner disquietude? 

Without noticing it I had arrived at the little park on 
the Boulevard Haussmann, opposite the broadcasting sta- 
tion, where is located the tomb of that Louis and his Marie 
Antoinette who lost their heads under the guillotine’s 
knife. I heard the rustle of the rain on the leaves of the 
plane trees. The roof of the curious elongated mortuary 
chapel, which the son of Philippe Egalite erected to the 
memory of the royal pair upon whom his father passed 
the death sentence, had turned a ghostly green under lay- 
ers of fungi. 

It looked for all the world like the castle of Schelluinen, 
which an uncle of mine took me to see in the dead of night 
when I was a boy of fifteen, because there were rumors 
that the place was haunted and that, by looking out of one 
of the upper-story windows toward the pond at the stroke 
of twelve, one could see medieval chevaliers riding out with 
banners and armor. I do not know from whom he ob- 
tained permission to spend the night in that deserted place, 
but I do remember the wind howling in the chimneys, 
a trapdoor in the roof battering all night long, and the 
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fright I had when a regiment of rats with luminous pin- 
point eyes tripped over the bare floor of the room where 
we kept our vigil. Nothing else happened. I did not hear 
the rowdy cursing and carousing coming up from the moat, 
where a wing of the castle lay sunken in the mire, and 
which the fishermen of the neighborhood, coming home 
late at nights, said they had heard quite frequently. 

There were redbreasts in the broken window with the 
peep of dawn. Curiosity had got the best of them, and they 
examined a little fearfully, I think, those two human beings 
there on a sack of straw in what was once a seigneurial bed. 
The boldest of those birds tried to understand what we 
were up to, and they craned their necks in a valiant effort 
to get to the root of the mystery. But the wind had calmed 
down, and not a leaf stirred in the abandoned garden upon 
which we looked while eating our bread and sausage. 

Why not own up' to it? We have all, at certain moments, 
skirted those unknown regions wherein the shades flutter 
and vanish, exhausted by the ecstasy of their own souve- 
nirs. Tell me, have you never on a mystic evening in the 
autumn, when the rain fell softly in the sand and rustled 
on the trees, come upon a house on the rim of a forest that 
immediately evoked the memory of other times and an- 
other life? You really believe you know that house— you 
would swear you had lived in it. The smell of a woodfire, 
the sight of a row of willows reflected in the water, or the 
presence of mushrooms or moss-covered rocks sets you sud- 
denly, impetuously, off on a trail and permits you to go 
back into your own past or into that of one of your ances- 
tors, who, without having lived in such a place, perhaps 
nourished the hope of living there some day. 

How can I explain that on my first visit to London, as 
an immigrant boy in passage to Canada, I knew (and said 
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so to my travfliug a)in{Kinu)ns with wiiom I was strnilitJg 
about) that arouiul tim next t urner we wuwUi see the (imkt 
hall anti, in that ohsenre passagt* in 'EhreattneetUe .Siieei. 
we woultl hntl the Church of the Austin Friars in the F,ng« 
lish capital? Still. I hatl never been to the city before, nor 
had I ever studietl its street plan. 

And then, this small park with the royal mausoleum 
where I now pausetl a moment, why, of all the parks in 
Paris, had it always drawn me s<» inelut tably? 

Why tlid it always bring batk a visitm td a paiiti whric 
olive>skinm'tl wtaneu with large gohleit eau ings atu! nn k 
laces of gold walketl abtnii exchanging tontidemei in a 
low voit e? How often have I run looked up tium a b*»>k oi 
a newsjiaper in that gartlen, thinking I heasil the unind 
of bate little fei't pattering cdi <«hj 1 p.ivuig Moih mdv to 
find that thf halt heti fat eil keeper was ineielv lu.ikuig tus 
rounds. Whenie hatl tome that silvery tluhlirn's l.uigh 
ter I hearti? . . , 

I ret iietl my little lesson at the fut>a»it.»st si.ttiou, list 
lessly anti without interest, tor I now ktiew why tin- .ivemgr 
brtiadtast was sti iniUM turns .uul meatungU ts F»umrtly 
I hatl often silently leptoat hed the sprakeis the ttuimirn 
taiors ami analysis f he.ud ttver the eihei for what s» rjur»t 
tti me their abysmal ignorant e ami mist t»m r|*ii**ns. whu h, 
so I thought, they hitl umler fanf.irottailr am! t inksuie ut 
terame. Nt»w I knesv that the brtjadtasting statums tio imt 
want sjwakers to say aitythittg hrytnul the banal, the obvi 
ous. and the insignifu ant. I hose voitrs wlmsr tone smus 
to imply that they are about to anntnuue im»iurntotis 
things, startling tlistoveries, and sensatitm.d devehiptumis 
are the tamouff.ige that ttivers |»tei isrly nothing 

riiose sjteakers bring m mintl iftr patk of mv gland 
father's fuiielwmks that f foimd after his dr.uh I hrv weir 
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filled with sermon outlines. Lines were underscored with 
red ink, and thick exclamation points appeared in the mar- 
gins. At certain places in the text the old man had put 
words of caution addressed to himself, such as: “Slowly 
now, Pieter!” and: “Say the following quickly.” At one 
point in a sermon that tried to prove an impossibility— the 
miracle of the five thousand loaves and fishes— by what 
had apparently appeared to him an incomprehensible 
mathematical formula, my grandfather had written in red 
ink: “Wave arms violently, Pieter! Argument exceedingly 
weak!” One can also use a violently agitated voice to hide 
intellectual embarrassment. . . . 

I felt exhausted by the wanderings of the night, espe- 
cially by the last long walk to the railway station. I entered 
the waiting room with the intention of resting a little be- 
fore taking the first train out, whenever that should be. I 
found the room darkened except for a solitary emergency 
lamp that had been painted blue. The ghostly light col- 
ored the faces of the soldiers who were sleeping between 
their bundles on the benches and on the floor with a 
strange, unearthly light. I found a spot to sit down next to 
a dragoon who had taken off his heavy boots and placed 
them under his head for a pillow. He was lying on his 
back so that the light shone full in his face. He was a mere 
boy, perhaps nineteen or twenty, with light blond hair 
and ruddy cheeks, his face as innocent as a cherub’s. His 
mouth was open, and he stirred uneasily in his sleep, rub- 
bing his eyes and swallowing constantly in a quick audible 
way as if he wanted to chase away some bad taste. On his 
legs rested the head of another trooper who was sitting on 
the floor. A trickle of saliva was running out of his mouth. 
Soldiers were coming in and going out of the room. 
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A boy on my left suddenly awoke, sat up, pulled a bottle 
of red wine from his haversack, and took a swig. When 
he had drunk he wiped the mouth of the bottle with the 
flat of his hand and smacked his lips with satisfaction. 
Then catching sight of me for the first time, he said: 
‘Would you like some?” I shook my head. Looking across 
to the bench in front, he noticed a priest and held the bot- 
tle up invitingly. The priest smiled and said: “/e veux 
hien.” The boy stepped over and handed him the flask. 
The priest took a swallow and said:-.“C'^5f du bon Medoc. 
Very refreshing.” The soldier smiled in a superior way 
and said: “Oui, c’est le bon vin de chez nous, that’s the 
wine they make in our part of the country.” The priest 
thanked him, and the soldier went back to his seat. 

As he was stuffing the bottle back into his haversack, he 
looked over to the blond trooper who was lying on the 
other side of me. He watched him stir in his sleep and saw 
a fly buzzing around his face. Without a word he took a 
big red handkerchief from his pocket and spread it care- 
fully over the sleeping man’s face. I looked over at the 
priest who was watching the scene. 

The priest presently got up and blew his nose. At the 
door of the waiting room I saw him wiping his eyes. 

Just at that moment a man whose face was partly hidden 
by a heavy muffler and by a soft cap, which he had pulled 
over his eyes, walked by. He looked for a place to sit down 
and took the seat just vacated by the priest. When he sat 
down and removed his thick scarf, I saw that it was Jean 
Giono, the author, an old friend whom I had not seen for 
years. He recognized me and came over. 

“What do you say to some coffee across the street?” he 
said. “Some of the cafes must be open by now.” 

We walked out of the station but had to wait before 
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crossing the street because of a troop of cavalry that was 
passing. The soldiers rode by silently, without looking 
either left or right. The street was filled with the metallic 
click of the horses’ hoofs on the pavement. Presently an 
officer came galloping up alongside the procession. When 
he came near where we were standing, he reined in his 
prancing horse, stood up in the stirrups, and, looking back- 
wards, waved his arm in the air. At this signal the hussars 
began to bend back and forth in their saddles, and the 
whole regiment broke into a trot. 

“Are you writing anything at present?” I asked Giono. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t write now. I’m choking. Tell me, 
is it going to start all over again?” 

“I’m afraid it is,” I said. 

“Are you going?” he asked suddenly. “I mean, have you 
been called? You were in the last one, weren’t you?” 

“I was in the last war,” I said. “But I am not mobilisable 
now. I was discharged as unfit for service. I do not think 
I would be called except in a last extremity. . . .” 

“Would you go again?” he interrupted fiercely. 

“I would,” I said, “under the circumstances.” 

“What circumstances?” 

“The present circumstances,” I answered. “I believe 
that this war is not like any other. It is a war for an idea. 
I believe that if the Germans should win this war, the 
human race will be thrown back a thousand years, that all 
the advances will be wiped out, and that all the ideals and 
hopes of a new civilization and socialism and peace will 
vanish. We will go back into the night. . . .” 

“Do the statesmen want peace and a new civilization and 
socialism?” he asked quizzically. “Is that what they’re going 
to war for? Why didn’t they bring peace and the other 
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things, or at least try to bring them, while there was a 
chance without a holocaust? War brings no jx'aee. W'ar 
brings nothingbut misery,” he went on. “War settles ttolh 
ing. Wars are not fought to change aitything. 'I'hey are 
fought to preserve the status quo. War does nothing but 
perpetuate itself. . . 

“This war,” I said, “will be fought to prevent the wtnld 
from being turned into a huge slave camp. So hnig as 
Germany is not beaten there is no use in talking of human 
progress. We cannot even think of peace and of a better 
world so long as the menace of totalitarianism hangs ttver 
our heads ” 

“Do you realize that in defemling yourself against that 
evil you must submit to it in your own house, in your owtt 
country? ...” 

“I realize that,” I .said. “But I’m willing to sa< rilite tny 
freedom temj)orariIy an<l entrust it for salekeeping in the 
handsofParliiunentoracotmuittee of safety. That is what 
the English and the French and the Americatt pettple did 
in the last war. 'Fhai we must do again." 

“So you accept dictatorshij)?" he asked again. 

“Not at all," I said. "I believe; that a measure of legi 
mentation and of authoritarianism is inevitable in iime«»f 
war. I would sooner submit to it temporarily, in a gesture 
of voluntary .self-dLscipIiue, than have it imjKtsetl on me." 

“Does th;it not come to the .same thing?” he a.sketl. shrug’ 
ging his shoulders. 

“No,” I said, "it doesn’t, for I know tliat after the emer 
gency is over, I will have my rights back.” 

“Do you think the men wlio have lieen granted those 
extraordinary powers will surrender them vohttitarily af- 
ter the war?” 
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“That depends on whom I have trusted with the cus- 
tody of my privileges and rights. I must see to it that they 
do not fall into the wrong hands ” 

“Are there any men who can be trusted with power? 
Does not power corrupt and absolute power corrupt abso- 
lutely?” 

“It does unquestionably. That is why there must be 
provisions to make the delegation of power temporary and 
those who hold power subject to democratic control — ” 

“And if they nevertheless betray your hopes?” he arched 
his eyebrows. 

“At the first sign of betrayal of the people’s confidence, 
those in power must be thrown out.” 

“How are you going to do this when they have absolute 
power?” Giono asked. 

“In that case I’d fight them as the peoples have always 
fought tyrants and usurpers, and fight them till they are 
beaten ” 

“I won’t wait that long,” said Giono. “I start the fight 
right now. I am refusing to obey the mobilization order. 
I am not stirring. I won’t help in the killing. I want to 
keep my hands clean. I want to keep clean. I refuse ” 

“You will be alone,” I said. 

“I’ll be alone, yes, but I’ll be against,” he replied vehe- 
mently. 

We sat down in a cafe on the Place de Roubaix. “Look,” 
said Giono, nodding his head towards a group of soldiers 
around one of the large tables, “there are some men from 
my old regiment, the 52nd Infantry. Verdun is their depot. 

They must be taking the six o’clock train My God, they 

will be holding the line one of these days again, I suppose, 
as we held it in 1916. Do you remember the glorious battle 
of Verdun and Petain’s saying: ‘They shall not pass!’ ” He 
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laughed bitterly. “Where were you when we were holding 
the line at Verdun?” 

“I was helping to hold it at the other end,” I said. 

“Did you hold it because you wanted to or because the 
military police prevented you from ciuitting? I still shud- 
der when I think of it. Heroism, it is called now. Filth, 
I call it, moral filth and cowardice and dirt. We fought the 
battle of Verdun because wc covdd not tlo otherwise. We 
could not get out. There were detachments of police right 
in the midst of the battle, in the communication trenches, 
under the tunnel of I'avannes, everywhere. ... If we 
wanted to get out, we had to have a tu ket of leave. . . . 
Idiotic, isn’t it? No, not idiotic,” lie growled. "It was ter- 
rible! At the start of the battle, when the rationing panics 
still succeeded in getting tlirough the artillery barrage, 
they were halted by the police and frisked. They also had 
to show the ticket signetl by the captain. Heroism was 
strictly controlled. 'I'here we were and there we stayed. 

“But did xve fight? We gave the impression, no doubt, 
of being fierce attackers. In reality, we were running away 
in all directions. Wc were jKisted between the battery of 
the hosjiital, which was a retloubt, and the Fort Vaux. Wc 
had been ordered to recapture the fort. 'There wc were for 
ten days without stirring. , . . F.vcry day, back at the battery 
of the hospital, between ttvo rows of sandbags, the police 
were executing those who had moved from their places, 
executing them tviihout tritd or imjuiry. . . . Wluii coidd 
we do? When you cannot leave a battlefield, you liide in it, 
don’t you? You <lig a hole, you bury your.self in it. and you 
stay there. But the boys who were fountl in stu h a hole 
were dragged off to tlie battery of the hosjiital and were 
made to walk between two piles of .stmdbags, and tlien their 
brains were blown out. That’s the way it went tvith us. 
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Pretty soon it became necessary for every soldier to be ac- 
companied by a policeman. . . . 

“In the meantime. General Petain wrote in his com- 
munique: ‘They are holding.’ In Paris that fine refrain 
was taken up by the official war historians, who started to 
conjugate in all the tenses and in all the persons, including 
their own, the verb ‘to hold’; ‘they are holding, they will 

hold, they have held at Verdun,’ etcetera, etcetera Sure, 

we were holding, but if I had been General Petain I would 
not have dared to take the military police out of the field 
for one single minute or ask that colonel of the 52nd Regi- 
ment at the battery to be a little more indulgent. . . . We 
were holding. That’s right. First ten, then fifteen days. 
For eight days the rationing parties had not returned. They 
left at the sinking of the sun and melted in the landscape 
like this lump of sugar in the black coffee,” Giono said. 
“Not a single man returned. Every one of them was killed, 
absolutely every one, every time, every day, without an ex- 
ception. Nobody went out after that for food, no matter 
how hungry and thirsty we were ” He was bending for- 

ward over the marble-topped table. He talked in a monot- 
onous tone of voice. His dark eyes flashed with a somber 
fire, and he gritted his teeth violently as he spoke. 

“We could see one dead man lying out there in the field,” 
he continued, “all putrified and covered with flies, but 
around his waist was a belt of water bottles and chunks of 
bread threaded on a piece of wire. We waited for the 
bombardment to subside. Then we crawled out to him. 
We detached the water bottles from his belt and dragged 
the wire with the bread to our hole. Some of the bottles 
had been perforated by bullets. They were empty. The 
bread was soft and soggy. But we only cut off the side that 
had touched the man’s body. That is what we were doing 
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every day. That way we lived for twenty-five days. . . . 

That’s the way we were holding the line Of course, the 

stock of those dead-men provision closets did not last very 
long. But we had to eat just the same. I was chewing the 
leather strap of a water bottle. Towards evening of the 
twenty-fifth day, a friend caught a rat. When he had 
skinned the animal, the flesh was beautifidly white. Still, I 
stood with my piece of rat in my hand till dusk before 
eating it 

“The next day we had a lucky break, the twenty-sixth 
day. A machine-gun crew, which had advanced behind us, 
was caught by the barrage and was annihilated. 'Fhc crew 
of four was killed, llicy were lying out there not twenty 
yards away from us. In the evening we planned to go and 
get their hav'ersacks. 'Lhey had come up from the Ixittery. 
Therefore they must have brought provisions with them. 
But we had to be careful, for right around us were other 
holes, filled with other men holding the line. 'I'hey, too, 
were hungry. They, too, ttuist have be<‘n watching for the 
haversacks of those four gunners. And, most imjjortant of 
all, those gunners had to be really dead. Fortunately, they 
rvere dead. ... In this rvay we came to the thirtieth day of 
the great battle of Verdun. The whole world had ii.s eye.s 
on us. We were terribly worried. What were we tf) do: 
conquer, resist, hold on, do our duty? 

“No, the great trotd^le xvas how to relieve our.selve.s. Out- 
side the hole rained a deluge of steel. It sinqily amounted 
to this: one shell crashed on every stjuare yard of ground 
every single minute, for thirty days and thirty night.s. That 
was the battle of Verdun. Nine of us had survived in the 
hole. It was not really a shelter but a liole about two yards 
square, with a sheet of corrugatetl iron pvtlletl over the 
top and an opening in front to look at tltc horror. Noth- 
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ing in the world could have brought us out of that hole 
at that time. But what we had eaten and what we were 
eating was now beginning to tell on our stomachs and bow- 
els several times a day. 

“We had to relieve ourselves. The first man who went 
out to do that was killed. He was lying out there, right in 
front of us, dead, witlt his trousers down over his heels, 
Thereafter xve did wdiat wc had to do in paper and threw 
the paper outside. Wc did it in old letters 

“Wc were nine men in a [)lacc that could scarcely hold 
three. We were craniiied. Our legs and our arms were all 
tangled up. If one of us merely wanted to bend his knee, 
we were all obliged to do the .same, or he tvouldn’t have had 
room in which to betul it. The earth around our hole 
trembled incessantly. (Uods of eiirth, dust, pieces of metal, 
and all kinds of jnitrid things wert' Hying about uniirter- 
ruptcdly on the open side. The man nearest the opening 
had his face scratthed atul pummeled by a tnillion. frag- 
ments of iron and caked mud. Wc no longer heard the 
bursting of ilte shells. W'e only took in the concussion of 
the explosions near by, the siuUleti burst of hot air into < nir 
lungs. For five days not one of us dared to move ontsitk. 
Nobody had any more [super. We tlid w'hat we had to do in 
our haversacks atul then threw them outside. First we had 
todiscntagle our arms and legs, then unfasten our trousers, 
and then relieve ourselves in a luivcrsack that svas lyitig 
on the chest of a comrade. When tiiat tvas finished, the 
dirt was pa.sse{I from hand to hand nnt il the last man finnllv 
thrciv it outswle. T hat ivas the battle of Verdun, every da) 
more and more heroic. . . . 

“After the thirty-seventh <lay sve no longer left our hrjle 
There were only eiglu of us then. 'I’he one nearest to tht 
opening had been killed by a {>ic< e of .shrajmel that striid 
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Tiim in the neck and cut his jugular vein. He ble<l to death. 
We tried to plug the hole in front with his body. We tverc 
wise in doing that. The enemy was sweeping the .set tor 
with incessant volleys of machine-gun (ire. VV'e heard the 
bullets sti'ike the body propfted up in the opening. Al- 
though the man had been bletl white by the mortal tvoutul 
he received, he still bled every time a bidlet struck him af- 
ter his death 

“I forgot to say that for ten days none of us had a rifle, 
or a bayonet, ora knife— not a thing. . . . But we were ail 
tornbyhorriblecramps, cramps that never stoppetl. t ramp.s 
that seemed to tear out our ijitestines, Tlte cramps were 
made worse, I presume, because we ti ied to stvallow small 
pellets of clay to calm our hunger and also htxause at last, 
on the thirty-seventh day, it rained, aiul xve had ti ied to 
lick up the drops of w.iter that di ip{)ed frotu the sheet of 
corrugated iron and that dribltled past the coipse with 
which we had stuffed the opening of our luile. 

‘T’hereafter we sim{)ly relieved out selves itt our hands. 
It was a dy.sentery thttt ran out between yinir fingers. Von 
couldn’t even thiw it out.side. 'I hose in the tear situply 
wiped their hands on the earth beside them. ‘Mie ihtee 
in front wiped tlieir hands on the tlead man. rhai's hoiv 
we discovered tliat we were losing bltjod. Thic k blood it 
wa.s— glazy, cma/7-Iike, very lieautifid IjIckkI. The man in 
front thought at hist that it w:ts the dead man who had 
started to bleed again. But the beauty of the hlocHl made 
us reflect. . . . 

“After the fourth day that hi.s coipse bh« ked the en- 
trance to our hole-it was the ninth of August-we beg.in 
to notice that tlie dead man was putrefying. 'Fhe air in the 
hole was becoming unbrealhablc;. ‘riie pain in our intes- 
tines was then unbeantble. We were devoured by a ihinsi. 
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a thirst that had dried up our tongues and was turning our 
mouth into leather pockets— a thirst of fire. We had noth- 
ing more left in the hole, no arms, no haversacks, nothing. 
We only had one water bottle. That water bottle we used. 
For on the fortieth day we began to drink our own urine. 

. . . That was the admirable and glorious battle of Ver- 
dun ” 

Giono was silent for a moment. He glanced at the sol- 
diers of the 52nd Infantry, who quietly got up to leave. “I 
am telling you all this,” he said suddenly, “so that you will 
know why I am not going again. I want to keep clean. I 
won’t take part. I am writing a letter to Daladier. He 
ought to understand. He was at Verdun holding the line. 
He may go again if he wants to. I won’t.” He was silent 
again and drank his coffee. 

“Jean,” I said, “don’t write that letter. It won’t do any 
good. You will only trouble other minds. There is enough 
confusion. . . 

“I must write that letter,” came back Giono. “I must 
tell the truth. That is the only thing there is left to do: 
tell the truth at all times, especially in times like these — ” 

“Jean,” I said once more, “if you write that letter you 
will be sorry. You will get into worse trouble than at Ver- 
dun. Why don’t you ask for a temporary exemption and 
come with me and think it all over and then write. . . .” 

“I have thought it over,” he said somberly. “My mind is 
made up. . . .” 

“I understand you,” I said. “I only wished you had ex- 
pressed your indignation earlier, you and others and aU of 
us. We should have filled the world with our clamor and 
protest after the last war. It might have helped to prevent 
this new one which is upon us. We should have roused 
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nans and everybody. Now it’s too late. Noxv we 
It, if only to be able to speak again later." 
a’t fight,” said Giono, shaking his head. "I am 
Daladier that I refuse. . . .” 
you are heading for the firing squad,” I said des- 

firing squad? Finel That’s ju.st tvhat I want! 
hat I want: to stand alone tliere, iny hands tied 
ke. Good! Alone, alone agtiinst the whole world! 
a! Clean, you understand! . . .” 

linutes after leaving the station the train .stop{)ed, 
conductor came through the coa< hes to say that 
s an air-raid alarm. From afar < ame the ,st ream 
iris sirens. Every sul>url) and village took up the 
ir by, far off, and beyond us. so that soon all the 
,‘med in a screeching [>ani< . But I saw no pi.me.s 
y, except a lone English fighter flying helier-skel- 
:* direction of Nfontmorency. 

'’ll never come over Faris," the cotuluctfir assured 
/cr a Iloche plane gets that far, it will he that die 
lost his bearings. It stamls to reason, d'ntllt-itrs," 
Dn, "our airmen are expert.s at interception. They 
ch for the raiders at the border ami force them 
ag before they reach the capital or mak<' tiu-m un- 
rhombs in the fields before driving tfiem bat k." 
fou? Are you entzy?" sjioke up a railroad worker 
Don’t you know tlrat our planes are all going to 
.?” 

to Morocco? Is Abd el-Krim in revolt again? If 
ue, I must say he's jrickeil the right moment for an 
came back the conductor laughingly. 

I’t know why they're going to MortKco," said the 
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railroader. “But that’s where they’re going. I know be- 
cause I work on the freights that haul the oil. . . .’’ 

“Shows we have nothing to fear here. The war will be 
fought in Morocco,’’ judged the conductor. 

“It isn’t that,” returned the railroad man. Ilya quelque 
chose de louche dans tout fa— there’s something crooked 
going on. Think of the tanks, for instance, too. . . .” 

“Eh hien, what about the tanks? We have plenty of 
them. I read an article only this afternoon in Paris-Midi 
where a general by the name of Mordacq wrote that we 
have twice as many tanks as Hitler. He described the com- 
ing battles of the tanks, that general did, and he said that 
ours can crush the guts out of the German machines, which 
are of bad manufacture. They have not got the right kind 
of steel, the Boche, see!” 

“T’esfou!” the railroader now said emphatically. “That 
general’s article is just bourrage du cran— stuff and non- 
sense Most of the tanks are not going to the front at all, 

mon vieux!” 

“Don’t tell me,” shot back the conductor tauntingly, 
“that the tanks are also going to Morocco!” 

“Not to Morocco, no, they are being distributed over the 
length and breadth of the country, mostly to the big cities.’’ 

“Why is that?” 

“Against us!” said the railroad man. 

“Against us? What do you mean?” 

“I mean against the people,” came the railroadman sul- 
lenly. 

“But what have the people done to deserve such mis- 
trust?” asked the conductor in surprise. 

“Tu n’y comprends rien!” came back the railroader. 
“Don’t you understand anything at all? It is not a ques- 
tion of what the people have done, but what they may do. 
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The people may, for instance, insist on its rights, aiul hritig 
back the Popular Front and })Ut in a government tiutt will 
insist on beating the Fascists.” 

“Then this government does not w;mt to heat the Fas- 
cists?” asked the conductor again. “Still, Daladier said only 
last night that we are ready. . . .” 

“Daladier is a scoundrel. Didn’t he .sell out to the reat • 
tion? Oh, it’s the same crosvd, if you must know; Hitler 
over there, Daladier right here. 'Fhey have the .same itleas, 
crush the people. They arc both going to war lor the saute 
purpose: to get rid of the French {Hioplc. VV'e are tott both- 
ersome. We have to be tamed. Ourgovermnetti isasmuch 
an enemy of the F’rench people, and worse, than 1 1 it Ur, ...” 

“They want to make (k;rman.s out cd' us theti? Is th.it 
what you mean?” came back the condui tor again. 

“No, they are going to make Fa.scist.s of us,” saitl the tail* 
reader. “'I hai’s what they need this war fur. Fhey'i t- going 
to slip the collar around our necks rvhile we aren't look- 
ing. That’s why Daladier .sent the (diamher <in va< at ioti.'* 

""Lessalmids!” burst out the eomluctor. "Ilui that's liigh 
treason what they’re doing! ” 

“Call it what you will. I spit on it. Frame is rotten. l.a 
France est pourrie, voild!" 

When I left the train at Iknirg-en- Foret, it had sioppn! 
raining. 'Fhc wind, too, hatl tUed ilowu. But the sun had 
not been able to pierce the c louds. It had s{»iead a pale 
reddish hue over the ea.stcru hori/.tm and was without bum 
that morning. Only one small ray of direct sunlight, a 
narrow bundle of heam.s, had .sHjjjh-cI througlt the Uiw c rjl 
ingof bulging woolsac ks in the .sky. It stood like a slenilrr 
pillar between hc’uven and earth ami tone bed the vill.tge 
somewhere between the forc:si and the river. At that point 
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shimmered a brilliant patch of gold. It was like a halo of 
light around the thatch-roofed farmhouse of Antoine Cer- 
isy, the madman, who came to the door with a loaded rifle 
whenever anybody called. Except for that one bright spot, 
the village appeared to me suddenly so miserable and sor- 
did that the realization of it came like a shock. The wet 
mist hung over the roofs like a dirty shroud, smoking and 
dripping. 

There was nobody about in the street, though the hour 
was now quite advanced. I could hear the cattle coughing 
and lowing in the soaking meadows, but the smithy, 
where there was a good deal of activity in normal times, 
was closed. Gerbaud had a reputation of being the best 
horseshoer in the district. That’s why they had taken him 
so quickly for the army, I figured. I looked in through the 
grimy window of his workshop and saw that the fire was 
out. All the fires were out in Bourg. Not the fires on the 
hearthstones, but the fires in the hearts of the people. The 
spirit had departed. The people had lost their courage be- 
fore Hitler had struck his first blows. Bourg-en-Foret lay 
there, like tens of thousands of other villages in France, 
waiting for something— but without much hope— waiting 
in the mud and the fog for someone with a mighty hand 
to lift them, to lead them towards an improbable, unimag- 
inable destiny. 

I know full well that this is folly and that no one will 
take me seriously when I say that the village sat waiting 
for a call. Villagers are not schoolboys who come running 
on the trot when the teacher rings the bell or claps his 
hands. But if they do not leap forward and come running, 
it is because of the immense lassitude that has come over 
them and over all the peoples of Europe since the termina- 
tion of the last war. Their disillusion is too great for them 
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to be roused, the abyss into which their hope has fallen too 
deep. And their lassitude and xveariness are not the results 
of decadence and of some natural law according to which 
peoples and cultures rise and flourish and then disintegrate 
and go under. It is sinijily that the call to advance toward 
the ideal has been stilled, because the goal has been inten- 
tionally obscured. The First World War had made the 
world safe for deinocrac:y. But no sooner had that been 
done than those who had accomplished the task washed 
their hands of democracy itself. Democracy remained sus- 
pended in mid-air, as it were. It was not allowed to func- 
tion. It was not permitted to evolve and grow from the 
embryo to adole.scence. Its evolution was frustrated, its 
virility emasculated; the m<»bilizatioit and a.s.sembly of its 
moral powers were inhibited and paralyzed. 'I'he word was 
there, but the wortl did not become flesh. 

History is sometimes the shadow of a great man. It is 
the great individual, Carlyle .said, who through his faith, 
his courage, his loyalty, hisetidurance, and his heroism cre- 
ates all the things that have value and grandeur in the 
human being. But in our time the individual was to be 
replaced, as the creator of history, by the ma.ss. 1 1 islory had 
become dcmocnitized. the world had been made safe for 
democracy. Making history was henceforth to be a demo- 
cratic process, whic h meant that the grttat inarticulate suf- 
fering mass was to have a voiett, a say, in the running c^f 
things. It meant also that the material circumstances of the 
masses were to change, for matcritil circumstances are half 
the reality. I'he other half is the ideal. 

History moves by ideals and sacrifice. 'I'hc appeal to 
those ideals is what stirs the human heart most {)rofoundly. 
There is no greater lie than the ojtinion of demagogues 
that the appeal to selfish interests exercises the greatest at- 
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traction on the masses. It has undeniably a certain effect, 
but stronger is the appeal and the call to sacrifice, to strug- 
gle, to blood, sweat, and tears, to poverty and hard labor. 
That is the heroic in human nature and is its strongest 
motive power, i£ an appeal is made to it. 

This truth has been indefatigably preached by Carlyle. 
And do not the great facts of history justify him? Have not 
multitudes of martyrs come forward joyfully? Did not 
millions gird on the sword for the Crusades, and were not 
entire peoples, in the time of the Reformation, stirred by 
an idea? Was not Woodrow Wilson’s call to make the 
world safe for democracy answered by millions who never 
gave their material welfare a second’s thought, who dis- 
dained the dangers of the submarine and the battlefield, 
who volunteered precisely because the task involved the 
risk of peril and pain and death? 

It is slandering the human spirit, Carlyle exclaimed, 
when it is said that it can be roused to heroism by promises 
of comfort and ease, recompense of sweets in this world or 
hereafter. In the lowest creature lies something nobler. 
Not to taste delicacies, but to do something manly and 
noble and to show himself under God’s heaven a God-cre- 
ated human being— that is to what the humblest son of 
Adam aspires. Show the poorest roustabout that road, and 
he will change into a hero! 

The peoples of Europe, including the German people, 
were just as ready to sacrifice and sweat and labor for the 
ideal of peace, democracy, and life as they had been for 
the holocaust of death. Their spirit was pitched to the 
highest tension when the new era dawned for the advent 
of which they had bled and fought four interminable years 
of heroism and courage and suffering. But the call to the 
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acw effort never came. Democracy, they were told, just 
vacant a return to the old, to the status quo ante. 

In his book. Das Ende des Kapitalismus, which was pub- 
ashed in 1931, Ferdinand Fried investigated the ages of 
.eading personalities in the political and economic spheres, 
rhe result of his studies showed that the average age of 
R^eichstag members was fifty-six, while that of the most 
Drominent industrial captains and magnates was sixty- 
iight. Fried confined his research to Germany, but others, 
:aR.ing up where he had left off, have established that in 
D ther western European countries the average ages of com- 
parable personages were about the same. In startling con- 
:r-ast, Klaus Mehnert in his Young Generation in the Soviet 
Un ion, Maurice Hindus in his Humanity Uprooted, and 
Ella Winter in her Red Virtue, have made it clear that in 
Russia it is youth that occupies the leading positions both 
in. economy and politics. Fried interpreted his findings as 
Dne of the indications of capitalism’s decline. Without 
either denying or assenting to Fried’s thesis. Dr. Jan Rom- 
eyn, a Dutch historian, concluded from Fried’s observa- 
tions that the leading personalities in the economic and 
political life of Europe in the after- war years— that is, the 
so-called reconstruction period— belonged to that genera- 
tion which had learned to consider the era from 1870-1914 
as the normal one. 

"What matters age? it may be objected. But those of us 
wlio belong to the generation that is now forty or there- 
abouts should take the age factor definitely into account 
when the question of the reconstruction of Europe in the 
after-war years and the ghastly denouement of a new war 
is considered. A priori those periods do not have the slight- 
est significance to persons who have but vague memories 
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of the First World War and of the preceding era none at 
all. Only from conversations with their elders and from 
books can they form a picture of the past. But if they 
do that, they will see two things clearly: (i) the First World 
War produced such profound changes that, strictly speak- 
ing, one cannot speak of liquidation and reconstruction; 
(2) one of the real causes of the failure to settle the prob- 
lems which arose after the war is that leading figures in 
politics and economy made an eEort to reconstruct society 
on the model of what had been to them a normal world in 
the past. 

The only real solution of those problems, on the other 
hand, could have been reached if a beginning had been 
made by recognizing that the world which had led to the 
upheaval of 1914-18 was not the normal or the ideal one. 
The past should not have been taken as a criterion. An 
effort should have been made to find the causes of the 
First World War and not to construct an ideal society on 
the basis of that discovery (for that would have been a 
wasted effort), but to search for present-day forces that 
would prevent the reconstruction of prewar society. 

The object of all the reconstruction conferences— there 
were nearly one hundred of them in the years that elapsed 
between the First and Second World Wars— should not 
have been to liquidate the First World War (for it is im- 
possible to liquidate anything that is past). It was the germs 
of a new world war— that is to say, the world which already 
had once led to war— that should have been liquidated. 

This was the crime of the old men of Europe: the han- 
kering for the past, its comforts, its privileges, and its rela- 
tive tranquillity; their inability or unwillingness to see 
in the First World War, and in the depressions and crises 
which followed, the crisis of their world, the crisis of the 
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capitalistic system itself. The world entered upon a j)er- 
manent crisis with the First World War. Limited and tem- 
porary reforms, no doubt, were possible and were also 
achieved. But it re<iuires no demonstration that it is im- 
possible to speak of permanent reconstruction in a situa- 
tion of permanent crisis and that, in the presence of a per- 
manently dwindled consumption capacity of the masses. ' 

reconstruction can be only of short duration ;md must in- 
evitably be followed by new, more acute crises. s 

For a real tlynamic reconstruction, whit h can mean only I 

the institution of a new social ortler to dti away with the i 

causes of the calajnities that liave overwhelmed mankintl 

in the past, the experts, with their attempts at static rectm- ; 

structioti, were— and are—of no help or value. ; 

'Lhe people’s four-year effort to tnake the worltl safe ’ 

for tlemocracy hatl been vain and futile. Iret ause there hatl * 

followed nothiiig but empty words and phrases. Slowly, 

from the {jiunacies of liope, the pettples sank into despair. ; 

Disillusiontnent paraly/.etl their will. Iiuu tivity prtKiuced 

hessitude, 

'Lhere is an element of profomul truth in tlie retnark 
of ifie young tjllicer I met in Amiens that wars are ne<-essary •; 

because they save the jH'oples from moi tal ennui. <leorge.s ’ 

Benuuios, in the maturity of fiLs literary < reativetiess, aban- , 

doned his hotue in France to take up his ahotle on the ; 

pampas of Brazil, ftecause he temUl not bear to see Iiis f 

country devoure<l by enttui. lie tokl me <mtv that the uni- ; 

ver.sal boredom was like a j>oisonous dust that you eat anti 

drink and inhale with every breath. If a man thtes not I 

fight it a single mtitnetu, it ctjvers his f.u e an<l his hamls. I 

Man must remain constantly on the move to avohi being : 

covered by that rain of t hoking ashes. But where those I 

f 

f' 
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philosophers err is in their conception of war as the sole 
escape from ennui. If the peoples can be stirred to war, 
which is, in the final analysis, but a sterile ideal, they can 
surely, and much more easily, be roused to life, to peace, 
to the fertile ideal of democracy. For that, no less sacrifice 
and struggle and heroism are necessary. 

Were the French people not stirred by the formation of 
the Popular Front? What a resurgence there was of the 
national spirit, what splendid enthusiasm was evoked 
throughout the land! It was as if a new life had started: 
sordid environment was forgotten while the ideal that they 
were marching toward the sun dominated the French peo- 
ple. The era of the Popular Front was the last flourishing 
of the democratic spirit in Europe. It came near to attain- 
ing the heroic. No obstacles seemed insuperable, no sac- 
rifices too great. Had war broken out during the regime 
of the Popular Front, the French people would have 
thrown themselves into battle with fervor and a will to 
conquer, and the French Republic would not have been 
the victim of Fascist violence. The banners of the people 
would have gone forward into the thunderstorm and the 
armies of France been imbued with the messianic zeal of 
liberators. France would have appealed to the heart of 
Europe, to the liberty-loving heart of the German people, 
and the ground on which they stood would have melted 
under the tyrants’ feet. The peoples would have triumphed 
together, and on the ruins of the old world they together 
would have built a new society of fraternal collaboration. 

This was not to be. The defenders of the old order pre- 
vented the emergence of the new, because the new men- 
aced their privileged position in the old. Rather than en- 
trust the destinies of France, of Europe, and of the world 
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to the hands of the democratic forces, they broke the in- 
strument of democracy, which was the Popular Front, and 
called in Hitler, in the foolish belief that Germany’s Na- 
tional Socialism represented the wave of the future and 
in the vain hope that Hitler would safeguard their inter- 
ests. But Nazism ito more saves capitalism than Stalin’s 
Communism. Nazism is state capitalism and dooms to 
death private capitalism and all hopes of rugged individu- 
alism. 

These thoughts, which I kept to myself in those tumul- 
tuous and anxious days, although 1 was not ashamed of 
them, were forced on me by the things 1 saw around me. 
'Fhere is ito other explanation for the debacle of France 
than the bourgeoisie’s fear of victory. All the tortuous ex- 
planations about inner division, laxity of di.scipline, sabo- 
tage of the defense program, and the radicalism of the 
masses are false pretenses to cover up the crime of the 
rulers, which placetl its own class interests before the na« 
tional cause. It is they who lacked patriotism, not the 
people. It is they who used the state, and who employetl 
the machinery of the state, to perpetuate tlieir own dom- 
inant position in society. And it is to the knowledge that 
one cla.ss would do all it could to prevent the emergence 
of a genuine democracy that the people’s lassitude and 
lack of enthusiasm for the war when it did come must be 
attributed. Only if the war had been made a revolutionary 
war, oitly if the peojjlc had been allowed to follow their 
ideal, could victory over German Fascism have been as- 
sured. As it was, the war was lost before a single shot wa.s 
fired. Nay, worse, the French people were .sacrificed in a 
war that was intended— beforehand, intentionally and de- 
liberately— to be lost. 
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At the garden gate I found a policeman waiting for me. 

“You’ll have to come with me to the station,” he said 
brusquely. 

“What’s up?” I asked. “Has the dog bitten someone?” 

“I am not permitted to talk,” said the man. “Monsieur 
le commissaire will no doubt explain.” 

I went off with him without having had a chance to go 
in my house. On the way to the police station we ran into 
the Abbe de la Roudaire accompanied by one of his choir- 
boys, who was carrying the holy oil. The priest had been 
administering the last sacraments to one of his dying par- 
ishioners. He looked worn and tired, and I noticed that his 
step lacked the old resiliency. We stopped and shook 
hands. I asked from whose bedside he had come, and the 
Abbe was just on the point of telling me when the police- 
man intervened. ‘Monsieur I’abbe,” said he to the priest, 
“this man is my prisoner. I’m not permitted to let him 
speak with anyone.” 

“Your prisoner?” the Abbe looked in amazement from 
the policeman’s face to mine. “Your prisoner? But what 
has he done? What does this mean?” 

“I don’t owe you any explanations,” replied the officer 
contemptuously, “I only need to say that France is at war 
and that we must be on the alert.” 

“France is not at war yet, mon ami,” came back the 
priest. 

“Allons,” the policeman turned to me, “au poste, to the 
stationl” 

“In that case,” said the priest, “I will come along too.” 
And he dismissed the choirboy. 

“Monsieur,” said the policeman to M. de la Roudaire, 
“your presence is not desired at the station!” 

“Mon ami” came back the priest firmly, “I do not care 
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whether my presence is desired or not, I am coming along. 
I have my duty as well as you have yours." 

“I caution you not to speak to the prisoner,” shot back 
the policeman. 

We arrived at the police station, where my guard turned 
me over to one of his colleagues, xvhile he himself went 
into the commissary’s office, presumably to notify that dig- 
nitary of my arrival. 

The priest and I sat on a bench in the waiting room, 
where many other individuals, some of them manacled to- 
gether, stood or sat around. Policemen went in and out, 
but one of them kept so close to me that I had no op{)or- 
tunity of speaking xviih my old friend. 

After an hour's wait my name xvas called, and the police- 
man motiotiexl me to get up and follow him. The Abbd 
rose too and xvalked xviih me to the door of the chief’s 
office. As the policeman Hung open the door to let me pa-ss 
into the room, the Abbe began to walk in with me. 

"Monsieur," said the iioliceman to him, "you must wait 
outside." 

"Stand axvayl" retorted M. de la Roudaire fiercely. 

The policeman shrank back, as if frightened by the 
priest’s re.solute worils. We both walked inside. 

Behind tlie table .sat a man in a military uniform. He 
wore a pince-nez, anti his tunic bore three rows of metlal 
ribbons. He was a puny, anemic-looking individual with a 
bald head and dark mustache. 

"Who are you?” he snapped at the priest. 

"ArstYne de la Roudaire,” came back the Abb< 5 , "officer 
of the Legion of Honor, curt^ of Bourg-en-Foret!" 

The officer sniffed and. turning to me, barked: "Where 
were you all night?” 

"I was in Paris for a radio broadcast." 
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“How is it that you speak German?” 

“I learned it at school, the same as French and English,” 
I said. 

“You were bom in Holland, were you not?” 

“That’s right!” 

“You were born in Holland, you broadcast to America, 
you speak German, you are in possession of a Canadian 
passport,” he read from a sheet of paper before him. Then 
looking up, he said: “It’s a strange combination, quite a 
salad! How did you obtain that Canadian passport any- 
way?” 

“It was given to me by the Canadian authorities because 
I am a citizen of their country.” 

“How did you become a citizen of that country? Canada 
is not Holland or a Dutch protectorate, is it?” he asked, 
with a now-I-have-you-trapped sneer on his face. 

“I was a visitor in Canada when the war broke out, and 
I joined the Canadian army as a volunteer. . . .” 

“He became a soldier,” interrupted the Abbe, “because 
he wanted to fight for France.” 

“For France? How good of him! ” sneered the little man 
behind the desk. 

“A Hollander in the Canadian army. How droll! I did 
not know the Canadians had a foreign legion,” he went on. 

“Politically I was no longer a Hollander when I entered 
the Canadian army, nor a foreigner, but a citizen of 
Canada.” 

“Ah, politically! I see your point!” he smiled. “In your 
heart you remained a Hollander though!” 

“In my heart I felt that I was fighting for freedom . . . 
and for France!” I said. 

“But you were a Hollander— that is to say, a Teuton, un 
Germain” he said. 
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“Racially I am a Teuton, I suppose, yes!” 

“That is what I wanted to know,” beamed the little man. 
“You admit you are a German, un Allemandr 

“I admit nothing of the sort,” I retorted. “The Danes 
are Teutons; so are the Norwegians and the Swedes and 
the English. The Normans in France are Teutons, and so 
are the Alsatians. That does not make them Germans, does 
it?” 

“You are giving me a lesson in racialism, monsieur?” he 
asked, raising his eyebrows quizzically. 

“I am answering your questions,” I said. “But,” I went 
on, “I must also tell you that I am losing my patience. 
There is nothing to disavow or to be ashamed of in my past 
or in my race. What do you want to know of me? Speak to 
me frankly and openly, and I will answer you that way!” 

“Don’t get on your high horse now,” warned the little 
man. “We know you have been to Berlin.” 

“Fine,” I said. “What of it? I have been in Timbuktu 
also. Did you know that, too?” 

“Monsieur,” he said, “do not forget to whom you are 
speaking. Do not forget that you are a guest in this coun- 
try and that you must not abuse our hospitality. You have 
on many occasions criticized France in your writings.” 
He was again reading from a sheet of paper he had taken 
from the file that lay in front of him. 

“I have only criticized certain French individuals, cer- 
tain of their doings, certain French institutions. I have not 
criticized France. I have defended France. I have de- 
fended France not only in my writings, but on the field of 
battle.” 

“Monsieur,” he said with sudden finality. “You pub- 
lished some sharp things about the French army, about the 
French foreign legion, about some of the most glorious of 
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our generals. You run around at night in Paris looking in 
at railway stations, talking to people here and there. You 
are known to have German friends and Italian friends. 
Your house is full of German books. It all looks very 
strange indeed. ... I must inform you that you are not to 
leave the commune of Bourg-en-Foret any more on pain of 
detention. You must, moreover, report regularly once 
every three days to this police bureau. If you fail, sharp 
measures will be taken. That is all for today. You may 
go!” 

‘‘That is all very well,” spoke up the Abbe de la Rou- 
daire suddenly, “but I have not had my say yet.” 

‘‘I am not interested in what you have to say. Mister 
Priest,” shot back the little man. “You had no business 
here in the first place. Nobody sent for you. . . .” 

“I do not need to be sent for,” said the Abbe. “I go 
wherever I feel it my duty to go. ... No man can tell me 
where to go and where not to go. Least of all, you, mon- 
sieur le procurateur militaire. I am going to speak to you, 
though I would prefer to speak to your superiors. I do not 
know them. But it is clear to me that you have been sent 
to our village of Bourg-en-Foret to do something very 
sordid. 

“I have known this man,” he pointed to me, “for fifteen 
years. He has lived amongst us and he has been one of us. 
He has shared our tears and our joys. We never inquired 
whether he was born in Holland or in Tierra del Fuego. 
It does not matter in the slightest. An individual may be 
bom in a chicken coop and still be a man. This man has 
been a citizen of France, in the higher sense, you under- 
stand, in the sense that he understood and was one with the 
soul of our people. That he speaks German is not a crime. 
That is a very worth-while accomplishment. He has de- 
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fended France in word and in deed, in the press and on 
the battlefield. You cannot come here and insinuate that 
there is anything wrong with him. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to have been chosen for the execu- 
tion of a task that is beneath contempt. 

“You may tell your superiors, sir, that I, An^ne de la 
Roudaire, officer of the Legion of Honor, parish priest of 
Bourg-en-Forct, and, if you must know, Vicomte de la 
Rochejacc^uelein, I say, that for the kind of procedure I 
witnessed here this morning I send them the expression of 
my utmost contempt.” 

'I'he officer had taken off his pince-nez. He stared at the 
old priest tvith eyes that betokened alteritaiely amazement 
and fury. But he was too taken aback to utter a word, and 
we left, monsieur Vabhd slamming the door most uncere- 
moniously. 

In the tlays that followed, Bourg-en-ForSt became the 
headtiuarters of a tUvision of African troops. Unlike the 
units of the metropolitan army, wlio were dressed in the 
usual horizon blue, these colonials wore khaki uniforms 
and red fezzes. Most of their regiments were tlisperscd 
throughout the neighboring villages, but their command- 
ing gtateral installed fiimself in the cliateau at Bourg and 
with him came, of course, the entire administrative staff, 
a corps of military police, the medical companies, two or 
three mechanized units, and the band, llie band took 
po.ssession of the park and practiced there from early morn- 
ing till late in the afternoon, when its members re[)aired 
to the fair grounds just outside our commune, where tliey 
particii)ated, along with thousands of other soldiers, in the 
evening prayer, accortling to the Mohammedan custom. 
After j)rayer the troops invaded the caf^*s and the six 
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brothels in the Rue Danes de Montardart, and the citizens 
of Bourg withdrew in their houses. Every night the still- 
ness of our old streets was broken by the shouts and screams 
of these sons of Africa carousing and fighting amongst 
themselves. 

We had three noncommissioned officers quartered upon 
us in the house, while twenty more men had taken up resi- 
dence in an abandoned shed at the foot of the garden. 
They were adl away before daylight, when the trumpets 
blared for assembly in the streets, and they did not return 
until evening. But then we had our hands full. Among 
other things, it was impossible to make it clear to these 
soldiers, that, because of the black-out regulations, they 
must either keep the blue-papered windows closed or else 
turn off the electric lights. I would go out to the shed to 
explain the situation to them and persuade them to close 
the windows, but I was hardly back in the house before 
the air-raid warden in our neighborhood would come 
pounding on the door to tell me that lights were showing 
again in the garden. 

This air-raid warden was a cantankerous individual, 
anyway— a neighbor of mine with whom I had had many 
a run-in about the repair of fences and walls and about 
dogs or chickens trespassing on his precious wilderness of 
a domain, but who, now that he was vested with a certain 
nocturnal authority and a brassard around his arm, en- 
joyed the welcome opportunity of harassing me to his 
heart’s content. “If I see one more light on your place,” 
he said to me one evening, just after I had been telling my 
soldier-guests for the twentieth time to obey the law, “just 
once more, jevous assure, I will denounce you to the mili- 
tary police as a suspect!” 

“A suspect of what?” I asked in amazement. 
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“Suspect of signaling to enemy aircraft!" he came back. 

I should have struck the scoutulrel over the head right 
then and there, of course, but I controlled myself and 
merely closed the door in his face. But that was not the 
last I saw of him. 

Within a week we took in three nune military men. 
Two of them ivere uiulerolticers of a Breton regiment that 
also had matle Bourg it.s headeptarters. 'They were two 
very grave and taciturn young tnen, blond of hair and with 
those peculiar blue eyes of .seafaring people, eyes that are 
acciustomed to lm>k a long tlistaiue. 

With them was the tiumthiirr, or t ha{)lain, of the regi- 
ment, a giant of a tnan with poweifid hands, but a little 
unctions aittl sugary of speeth, ofn itiusly an asjnraiu prel- 
ate. He Ix-gun by tearing thr t tdored pit lures tdf the walls 
in the rooms wliere the Algerian ntstucuns slept— pit ture.s 
of nude wt>meu tftey hatl tlippeil from /.<i f'tc /wimietiMC 
anti posted or pimietl u{» abovt- their Ih-iIs. l o this I tnade 
no objection, figuring that he hatl a tertain .s{>iritnal 
authority, by virtue t»f his tifftte, evni tner tlucse Muslim 
warriors. But when be ttihl me that a laigt* lithograph of a 
.secret Huguenot assembly (itt the tiays t»f the levtKation 
of the Edit i of Names) anti a photograph of Ernest Rettan, 
which hung in the litn ary wheit? he hatl his couch, consti- 
tuted an insult to a priest, I thought that he had gone 
ttK> far, anti ttdil him so. He never sjtttke another word to 
me after that, nor tlitl Iris twti fUettni pat ishioners. tftough 
they all ate with ttsat ihesametafdein ifu-t vening. Among 
themselves they sptjke the Breton language, of svhuh, I 
regret w say, f tlt» ut»t untlftstantl tjue wonl. . . . 

Our quiet wtjrhl of Bourg eu Forei, wherein we hatl 
8jH‘nt tlie better pall t>f twt) tlet .itles, assumetl a more un- 
familiar asjH!t t every <lay. Our vill.ige luttl bettmie a mili- 
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tary compound. Uniforms of all colors swarmed in and 
out of the garden gates, where formerly one had seen the 
lone figures of men and women move with the tranquillity 
and grace of bygone days. At dawn the bugles rent the 
air with their strident and metallic discords. The tintin- 
nabulation of the Angelus at twilight was now followed 
by the gurgling yell of the Algerian muezzins. The nights 
were filled with the screams of the sirens, howling with 
sinister, bone-chilling insistence their announcement that 
the swastika-branded birds of death were hovering above 
our heads in the dark. At times you could hear the droning 
whir of their propellers, and it made you think of those 
flocks of giant vultures which follow the exhausted traveler 
in the desert with their cruel eyes, watching for signs of 
collapse before tearing at his flesh. By the light of the 
full moon the old cemetery, which we could see from the 
upstairs windows, with its crop of wooden crosses and thin 
white columns of marble, took on a frightening aspect. 
You felt the mystic relationship of death and what was go- 
ing on around you. The cemetery had always been a 
friendly place, a garden where many an old friend slept 
between the rosebushes and the cypress alleys. Now it sud- 
denly seemed to yawn like some eerie prehistoric monster 
waiting to be fed on carrion. 

The suspense of the months and years of the so-called 
“war of nerves,” that carefully calculated psychological 
device of the enemy to shatter the sang-froid, the vigilance, 
and the determination of the French nation, had been 
broken at last by the attack on Poland. Men breathed a 
little easier, because the uncertainty had at last been re- 
moved. But their nerves were still raw and frazzled, ready 
to snap. Now you understood something about the events 
at Dead Man’s Hill in the last war, where the German can- 
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nonade batiercti away for three long months on one narrow 
area of no man's land without lifting its barrage, causing 
the onlookers to go insane by the hundreds each day anti 
compelling oflicers to statul revolver in hand— not to drive 
their men into the inferno of steel— but to keep them from 
throwing themselves forward SfKHUatteousIy into the an- 
nihilating fire. A hiuttiretl limes you hatl felt like the vil- 
lagers of Bourg wlten they said: vientwnt, nom tie 

Dieul Let thetn cotnc, anti we will see what happens.” 
Let us only come to grips with the enemy, get ottr fingers 
intt> his throat or his in tturs, t»ne w.ty or the other, as long 
as this agotii/ing susjtense comes to ati end. . . . 

Being restrirtetl in my jiiovemetus to the village of 
Bourg, I waudeted artmml in the d.iytime, <irop[>ing in 
here and there to t hat ami to pass the time of day, t>r hxjk- 
ing at the Afrit att sokliers th tiling in the forest, carryittg 
tnU make believe bayonet t lunges as we had ilone years 
heftne in Camp Bortlen in ('anatla anti lateral Camp Fur- 
fleet in England, laughitig ;uul shouting anti swearing 
xvhen they tlrove their long ‘’pins" into straw s.uks dangling 
from the t tee ftram lies. 

'Fhe thill st'tge.mis were shttwing them liow to pierce 
the tihjet iive; give a tjititk twist ami withtlr.iw the ktiife 
rapitlly lK“ft»re rushing over ttt a setoml hag of straw and 
re|«*atiug the jx’rformame. 

"When the enemy t times at yttu this way," I heartl one 
offit er shtuu. imii.ttittg a ttum atlvam ing with rifle poisetl, 
"run right up m him. give him a violent bUnv with the 
butt of your rifle in the gniin, and at the same time tttrn 
ytmr gun around with a lightning gesture ami st.ili him 
througli the throat. . . . Th.ii was the way I dealt with tht-m 
at Neuve ( dtapelle h.» k in ‘si3«ccn....That is ilte lesson 
of the last war. , . 
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He had dealt with them that way? And with how many 
of them? I wondered. And what were “they” doing all 
that time? Just waiting to be stabbed like sandbags by 
monsieur Vofficier? . . . Would those African boys remem- 
ber all the fine points of instruction in actual combat? And 
what would they do if the enemy turned out to be a bearded 
little individual, of the kind I once saw advancing upon 
me not so far from that same town of Neuve-Chapelle? 
He was a bearded little individual, a clerk, perhaps, in 
civil life or a professor of biochemistry, whose coal-scuttle 
helmet was bobbing up and down ludicrously as he shook 
with the palsy of fear and whose eyes, through a pair of 
horn-rimmed glasses, looked as big as a cow’s, wide open 
with horror, and who shouted: “Drei Kinder, drei Kinder, 
drei Kinder!” He kept on shouting those words with an 
insane frenzy until he plopped on the ground and began 
stuffing his mouth with mud. . . . What do you do in a 
case like that? Or what do you do when a mob of them 
come rushing up, howling like possessed souls, hurling 
hand grenades, and spouting liquid fire at you? What good 
is your bayonet in a case like that? Of what use are a whole 
belt of cartridges and all the fine lessons with the straw 
sacks? Why didn’t he tell the Africans something about 
that? Lessons of the last war, my God! . . . 

At the church of Saint-Louis des Fran^ais Masses were 
being said all morning. Besides the women of our com- 
munity, the Breton soldiers now filled the nave. Grave- 
visaged lads, intensely pious and loyal to the Church, as 
were all Bretons. Their own chaplain, my house guest, 
was conducting the service. I noticed with pleasure that 
he had retained the old Latin pronunciation and had not 
fallen in with the fashion of making every word with a u 
sound like a long German oo. It seemed that some troops 
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were about to leave for the front, for the celebrant an- 
nounced, as Communion approached, that “by special 
dispensation” those who had partaken of food that morn- 
ing could nevertheless receive the body of Our Lord. 
Hearing this, nearly all those present rose from their 
knees and walked up to the altar rail, their hands folded 
and their heads bent in prayer. 

The air-raid warden called on me again that night. This 
time, he said, he would surely denounce me. The barn in 
the rear of the garden was blazing with lights. The Alge- 
rians were carousing and singing to the accompaniment 
of a clarinet played by one of the bandsmen. The tune, 
curiously enough, was the Polish national anthem, which 
the band had been practicing for weeks on end. 

I suggested to the warden that he go himself to warn 
the lads about the danger to which they exposed us all 
and, if he failed to obtain compliance with his instructions, 
to threaten them with the military police. But of this he 
would not hear. He argued that I was responsible for the 
condition of the lights on my property and that I must 
enforce the law. “But I have told those men a hundred 
times,” I said. “They won’t listen to me. It is now up 
to you to enforce the law.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “consider yourself under ar- 
rest.” 

While we stood talking the Breton noncommissioned 
officers returned home. My neighbor explained the matter 
of the lights to them, and it was they who volunteered to 
go to the rear of the garden to see how matters stood. 

They had scarcely reached the barn when a sharp crash 
was heard, followed by the rattle of breaking glass and the 
shouts and curses of the Sidis. When I ran back I saw that 
a battle royal was going on between the Bretons and the 
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Algerians. One infuriated African was yelling; “You. 
would put our lights out, would you? Now see how "vve 
arc going to put yours out." With these words he caiiw^' 

dashing up, swinging a curved knife Before any more 

damage was done live air warden had whistled for 
police, who now tatne up in full force. To my astonish- 
ment I heard myself accusetl as the inciter of the trouhlu 
by the air wardeti atul tjrtlered liy the commander of tiu-* 
police patrol to accompany iiim and four of the Algeri;tt»^ 
to the station, riierc I spent several hours explaining ciiwl 
arguing until the sirens began to wail, which was 
sigtud for all and sumUy to run oniside the station to 
sliclter in the celt.irs of the t luiiean. In.sicatl of goinji; 
the cellar, I quietly reltirneil lunne. . . . 

The following .Sumlay nun iung 1 w.is awakened by tvv*» 
geuik'tiien who h.ul rvalked into the ganlen without riij‘4 
ing the bell. At llte gale snjmi the big liinausiuc in wiiie 1» 
they h.ul an ivetl. 

“Is this your fu)use?“ <n»e of ilu-m asketl me. 

“I tlo not own the house." I replied. "I rent it.” 

“Well," he saiti. “we think rve need this liouse. . . . W'c 
arcfromthe lurkisiitcmsulaie in Paris, 'flic eonsulatc’' w 
to beevacuateil ihb week. We ate coming to Bour|» c ir* 
Foret." 

"1 here is little room left itt iliis house,” I said. “Wc? arc 
filled up withsoltliers." 

“■fhai's ntjiiiitig," sahl t!ic Turk witli ati offhand stitrir. 
“The sohlk-j swill goehesvhere, ami you tool" 

"I? But f have no intention of gening out," I said. " | 
have rented this house. 1 have a lease. . . .“ 

"Monsieur," the man sviih the lie.ivy mustache iiite-j- 
rupied me, "tlo not fmgei f urkey is an ally. . . - 
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“An ally of whom?” I asked. 

“Of France!” he shot back. “Of France, evidemment!” 

“I am happy to hear it,” I said. “In the last war Turkey 
was on the other side.” 

“Monsieur,” he said, “you may omit the sarcasm. We 
are going now, but we will come back and we will not be 
alone.” 

And right he was. Two days later he returned in the 
company of a French army officer who announced that 
the house had been requisitioned. “I give you twenty- 
four hours to evacuate,” he said. “The Turkish consulate 
will be installed here. . . .” 

“Twenty-four hours is not a long time to move the fur- 
niture out and the books, mon lieutenant!” 

“Oh, I forgot to say,” he came back, “the furniture is 
also requisitioned. As to the books, you may move them 
out, if you wish. I do not think the Turks require any 
books ” 

The books stayed behind, nevertheless. There was not 
a truck or a cart or a wheelbarrow available in the whole of 
Bourg-en-Foret to move them out. And there being no 
lodgings available anywhere, we decided to move to Eng- 
land. 

The Abbe de la Roudaire accompanied us to the railway . 
station. As we stood on the darkened platform a long troop 
train went by. We looked at the endless procession of 
coaches andfreightcars crowded with the materiel humain. 
“You are not only leaving France,” said the Abbe quietly. 
“You are leaving a world behind. What we have seen, we 
will never see again. This is the hour when the past is 
cut off from the future. Here is the dividing line. . . . 
Germany sits in the middle of Europe like a suffering 
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and dangerous animal, tlie more dangerous because sLiC 
is wounded and hungry. We can no longer still 

hunger. That is the tragedy of our geiteration 

should have helfmi Germany to live. 'I'hat rvould tiav*; 
prevented her from turning into the ferocious beast 
now is. Our statesmen tlid not see this. To have believetl 
that it would be possible to keep a great and fertile peopl'ti 
down and economically prostrated merely through a 
instrument was an error rvhich may have been pardonable 
in the universal u[>heaval we had twenty years ago. TTltat 
belief shoultl have been abantlonetl ujion ten minritc**' 
serious reflection after the last shot liad been fired. ... If 
our statesmen had no regtn tl for the elementary humaiir 
and Christian sentiment of human solidarity, they shoiiLl 
have been led by simjde {Kditit al prudence, which 
that one does not leave a neighbtu ing nation to the 
advice of tlespair. . . . 

"‘Miiis voiln," he eontimieti, shrugging his shoultlc****, 
"the evil isd<»ne. The beast wv have made ferocious is 
of its cage, (iennuny is now impositig on ns ilie morirliiy 
of violence bet ause we <Utl not exercise our duty as Oltr is> 
tians. It is our own fault. .. . 'I he lawof God, /eueux ti t n r 
the law of cause and effect, works with inexorable {srec i 
sion: we face the t tmsecjucaic es of our oxvn sins of otnissi* *£i 
and conun ission. The universe is about to he thrown intti 
convulsitnw such as we <jr our aiu estors have never 
before. Perhaps we svill leartr to revise our conception »*l 
civilization in the years that he alread. . . . Perhaps we ^s^■ »tl 
learn that cannotis, no matter who Itas tliem, never gnat 
tee [teace. . . 

The iraitj tame hissing anti thuntiering into the star i* m 
"When will we meet again?" I saiti to the pric.st, .speak trig 
close to hisear toovercotne the roar of tlicstamj>ing en|^iii«' 
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*'Not in this world, mon ami," he said, shaking his fine 
he;uL “Not in this world, I am afraid. But there, cer- 
tainly," he pointetl to heaven. “'I'hcre certainly, in the 
fatherland of all Christians," and then, with a malicious 
twinkle in his eyes, he added: "But only if you wish it so, 
bien entendu!” 




II 


As Time One Day . . . 

A 

JLjL n hour after weighing anchor in Ostend that Sunday 
morning, the small steamer on which I had taken passage 
ran into trouble. It seems that the man in the crow’s- 
nest had spotted the periscope of a submarine to the 
south of us. Not only was the instrument’s eye turned 
in our direction, but the raider was rapidly overtaking 
us. The skipper let me have a look through his spyglass, 
but I was a long time locating the small object in the 
choppy sea. Upon discovering of our danger, we had im- 
mediately veered sharply to the north, and the ship was 
now thrown into a zigzag course while the radio teleg- 
raphist, in his cabin behind the bridge, tapped out a 
call to the British Channel patrol, giving our location 
and the approximate position of the submarine. A quar- 
ter of an hour went by before the British crackled back 
their reply advising us to turn west from our new course 
and run into the harbor of Zeebrugge. But since that 
would have meant exposing the full starboard side of the 
ship to the submarine’s torpedo tubes, our skipper judged 
it more prudent to keep on steaming due north in the 
hope of reaching the safety of Dutch territorial waters 
before the German could send one of his torpedoes after 
us. Accordingly, we were in sight of the town of Breskens, 
at the mouth of the Scheldt River, at four in the after- 
noon, and at six o’clock, when the church bells were 
ringing for the evening service, I set foot ashore in that 
Zeeland-Flemish town where, a few months later, the 
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broken remnants of the Dutch army were to make their 
last and most heroic stand. 

I walked into the principal church and looked up at 
the high pulpit wherein both my great-grandfather and 
grandfather had preached their first sermons as young 
men, and I ran my fingers over the Gothic letters of their 
names, which were carved in a stone pillar with those 
of all the ministers who had served the church of Breskens 
since the Reformation. Then I strolled back to the ship 
through the narrow streets with their one-story houses 
of red brick, which are built low and squat, as if they 
would clamp themselves to the earth and resist the im- 
pact of the storms of winter. I did not want to come 
under the spell of Holland and again have to go through 
the pain of tearing myself away from dear and sacred 
associations. But when I asked a boy the shortest way 
to the quay, he began to laugh and said that anyone who 
lost himself in Breskens must be the greatest Domkop 
in existence. 

There was a smell of tobacco in the air and of dried 
fish and of nets boiling in the round stone ovens by the 
waterside. Young men and girls, some of them dressed 
in the colorful costume of the province of Zeeland, walked 
in the general direction of the shore, holding each other 
by their little fingers. Their speech was soft and turned 
to shy whispers when their round, light-blue eyes met 
the stranger’s. In passing I glanced furtively through the 
crystal-clear windowpanes and saw families gathered 
around the linen-covered tables. I could see the furni- 
ture, the dishes, the mirrors, and the clocks, everything 
gleaming spotlessly as if brand-new. Here and there a 
man or a woman moved aside a snow-white curtain to 
peer out. But when I nodded my head their faces grew 
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suddenly harsh and severe. The children in the street 
stared at me in frank amazement, and I heard one boy 
say to his companion: “His shoes are English, hut his 
face is Dutch.” When I called back: “How could it be 
otherwise?” the boy returned. “Then why do you strut 
with the air of a foreigner?” 

Twilight was coming on when I crossed the gangplank 
and sat down with the skipper to wait the fall of night 
and a signal from the Channel patrol before proceeding 
with our journey. Across the river, far away, we could 
see the lights of Flushing dip and blink and the cool 
moon coming up as a silver benediction over the island 
of Walcheren. The tide was running swiftly. Its rolling 
swell set the bells on the buoys tolling with irregular 
strokes. The people of Breskens were going to sleep. 
You could hear the footsteps of the lovers, who had spent 
the twilight hour in dreaming on the quay, die away 
in the distance. At the same moment someone turned on 
dance music on the radio in the cabin. Another switch 
of the dial brought the peasant voice of Daladier saying 
that the French fatherland was thinking with tenderness 
that Sunday evening of its children in the defense posi- 
tions. There was more eloquence in that one word “ten- 
derness” than in the hundreds of appeals for unity and 
steadfastness sent out by the propaganda office. Then the 
invisible voice slowly pronounced the words “justice, 
liberty, and right,” those terrible words which, in the 
ears of the peoples, have in our day become the har- 
bingers of disaster and holocausts. The shadows were 
deepening on the water. The skipper and I were lean- 
ing over the railing and followed with our eyes a cloud 
of phosphorescence which illuminated the depths with 
a pale green glow. “They’re jellyfish,” he said. “They’re 
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out of their course. They belong in the Baltic. They're 
not created for this”. . . . 

Not created for this! Weren’t we all out of our course, 
the whole world? Was naan created for the darkness into 
which Europe was about to enter? Now that the hour for 
the unification of Europe had dawned at last, the Conti- 
nent was divided against itself and was getting ready to 
tear itself asunder. But not only the Continent: every 
man is innerly divided against himself, a victim of in- 
dignation, anger, and shame. How many are there who 
can still say with Rimbaud: “The world is good ... I 
bless life”? How can we speak and laugh and dance when 
we know that somewhere a brother lies face downward 
in Gethsemane and that the cup of suffering is passed 
from one nation to another? How disengage oneself froin 
the crowd of phantoms that press in from all sides? One 
has scarcely created a zone of silence around oneself ere 
the phantoms invade that small area of security. They 
unmask in the center of our lives, in the middle of our 
days and evenings and nights, to ask questions with ques- 
tioning eyes. The tumult of the world pursues us into 
no matter what hiding place. The echo of its anguish 
prolongs itself in our own hearts. At every turn in the 
destiny of the world a thousand voices begin to speak 
in us, the voices of the questioners: the miners in the 
Borinage, the Okies in California, the slaves behind the 
looms and spindles in Manchester, the coolies in China, 
the soldiers of Japan, the muzhiks of the Ural, the hun- 
gry children in the gates of Calcutta, the immured 
prisoners in Franco’s Spain, and the lost men in the con- 
centration camps of Central Europe— souls rotting every- 
where in the shadow of palaces and cathedrals. 

Still stands the statue in the valley of Dura as in the 
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days of Nebuchadnezzar, its iron jaws wide open to re- 
ceive the endless procession of the victims of the heca- 
tomb. . . . 

The boat began to move. We slid into the green-black 
night. The signal lights of a destroyer snapped on and 
off in the darkness. All at once the moon broke through 
the clouds again, and the coast of Holland became visible 
as far as the mouths of the Rhine and Meuse. A world 
of dark miniatures emerged from the gloom. A lone sail, 
ghostly in its whiteness, stood off for the north. It moved 
over the black mirror of the sea like an image in a dream. 
Time passed by,' ages and centuries imperceptibly 
blended into one day. My own life rolled by. . . . 

Gorcum is a small town like perhaps a score of others 
in Holland; sleepy, somewhat dilapidated in appearance, 
without a single flourishing industry or one notable 
monument. For one could hardly have called the foun- 
tain in the public square a monument, that baroque 
monstrosity which had been erected by the municipality 
to commemorate the departure of Napoleon’s soldiers. 
This dreary object, which rose to the height of the Burgo- 
master’s chambers on the first floor of the town hall, con- 
sisted of a square-cut pillar of red granite with the statue 
of a winged angel perched on its summit. Once the angel 
had held an outstretched sword in her hand, but she 
had lost both the sword and her right arm in a particu- 
larly violent thunderstorm I well remember, because, 
during the night in which it raged, the lightning also 
struck a chimney on my father’s house. Reclining against 
the sides of the obelisk in various attitudes of undesign- 
ing charm lay four rusty cast-iron nymphs from whose 
bulging breasts there trickled once a year— on the sover- 
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eign’s birthday— a sleazy stream of bottle-green, evil- 
smelling water. This work of art stood in the middle of 
a round basin half filled with a thick fluid in which the 
boys of the town had introduced an assortment of frogs, 
salamanders, long-legged water spiders, and even some 
small fishes. 

An inscription on the obelisk proclaimed in poetic 
language that “the jets of crystal-clear water here seen 
symbolize the gladsome flow of the Dutch people’s lib- 
erty.’’ I often thought, as I stood reading those words, 
that one could scarcely have held it against a stranger, if 
alternately contemplating the solemn words of the in- 
scription and the moisture oozing forth from the iron 
ladies’ mammillab, he should have reached the conclu- 
sion that freedom was in a bad way in Holland. For 
never, to my knowledge, did those nymphs send forth a 
gush really puissant and bright enough to gladden the 
heart of the onlooker. When the festive day of the 
Queen’s anniversary came around, there was always some- 
thing wrong with the hydraulic mechanism inside the 
bosoms of those metal maidens. 

Gorcum had indeed little to boast of. Now, there are 
Dutch towns justly famous for their products: Delft, for 
instance, has its blue faience, Gouda its clay pipes and 
its candles, Deventer its cake and ale; the fame of Schie- 
dam’s gin has spread far beyond the national borders. 
Gorcum has no such renown. True, there was the lean- 
ing tower, a massive, pre-Gothic structure that bore the 
official name of Sint-Jan, but the inhabitants had nick- 
named it “the widower’’ because fire had deprived it of 
the companionship of the original church built by its 
side in the tenth century. The new church, erected just 
before the Reformation, was a grotesque, barnlike edi- 
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fice without any pretense to style at all. Of the tower, the 
numicipal archivists proudly afHnncd that it had once 
been seen and admired by no less a personage than 
(duirletnagne. Wherever the man had gleaned that bit 
of historical information, I do not know. Charlemagne 
did iitdced reside in the Netherlands for a short time, but 
the site of his castle was far away, near N ijmegen. That 
he came as far cast as Gorcum may be doubted and is, 
ott second thought, perhaps rather a fortunate circum- 
stance. For. in spite of the celebrated company of learned 
monks that accompanied him ott all his travels, the King 
of the FratiLs was by no means a gentle ruler. And then, 
whether it must be accounted a matter of glory for Gor- 
cum to have been visited by the compieror of Widukind 
has betfime a <loubly moot ([uestiou situe the advent <jf 
(ierman National StKialism, whith has relegated him, 
whom it denoutues as the bm< her of the Saxons, to a 
bat k seat in the Tetnonic pantheon. 

Who were the origitial inhabitants of Ciorcum, our 
an< estors? *Fhat was a highly controversial subject, which, 
although it figured each year on the agenda of the 
rt’di’riikrr.shamer, or Imal debating stK'iety, luul never 
beeit settled <juite satisfac torily, not even with the aid of 
certain archaeological and historical experts who catne 
down espec tally from .some uitiversiiy town or other to 
enlighten us on the subject. There svere a few c iti/,ens, 
mentbers of some of the oldest families, who held stub- 
bornly to the tradition (hat tliere had been a ‘reuionic 
settlement, back in the days of Julius Caesar, on the site 
of our town. 'They exjdaitted that in the eternal wars 
which r.iged in the llertyttiatt Forest, before the Chris- 
tian missicinaries somewhat tamed the martial instincts 
of the Ciermanic tribes, one grouj) of knights had beeti 
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driven out. The reason for their ostracism was obscure. 
These fugitive outlaws had come drifting down the Rhine 
in hollowed-out treetrunks and had finally settled in our 
precinct. Once ashore, they had given that part of the 
Rhine which flowed past our town the name of Merwede 
(or Merwe), had built a castle, or steyn, there, and had 
called that strong place Merwesteyn. If that story were 
true, some of our citizens must of course have been o£ 
noble blood, an assumption that they sought to impress 
on the masses by an appropriately superior bearing. 

Now, although all this about the town origins may 
have been quite true, I think our amateur historians went: 
a little too far when they embroidered an even more am- 
bitious design on that simple legendary pattern. They 
boasted that one of the Roman Empire’s finest legions, 
the one that served in Judea under Pontius Pilate, had 
been recruited in our neighborhood. I rejected that: 
story instinctively, because, if substantiated, it might con- 
ceivably have landed us into no end of trouble— and still 
may. In our time, when punitive laws are made retro- 
active and when even the alleged sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children, it would not be difficult to blame 
the natives of Gorcum, of which I am one, for part of th.e 
terrible happenings on the mount of Calvary. 

In the most ancient chronicles extant— for instance, in 
certain historical documents from the hand of Vincent 
van Mierop, the town’s treasurer, who flourished in th.e 
fifteenth century— the name Gorcum is sometimes inter- 
changed with that of Van Arkel’s Oude Veste, whiclx 
means roughly, the Old Fortress of the Lords of Arkel. 
These lords of Arkel were feudal seigneurs who fouglxt 
innumerable wars with the counts of Holland, the sons of 
both parties taking up where the fathers had left off— and 
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so on for centuries. The Arkels seem to have been a 
valiant and rebellious lot who considered themselves as 
important as their liege lords at The Hague. Like other 
old Dutch noble families, such as the Brederodes, the 
Egmonds, and Yselsteins, the lords of Arkel claimed de- 
scent from the Trojans. On the tomb of one of these 
gentlemen, Jan XI, who ruled over the town and its 
environs from 1321 till 1359, it is expressly stated that 
his ancestors fought under Hector against the Greeks in 
the famous Trojan War. These Trojans were supposed 
to have come to Holland via Hungary in the person of 
one Heinemannus in the tenth century. 

Quite fittingly, the last seigneur of Arkel died fighting 
in the streets of Gorcum against the troops of Jacqueline 
of Bavaria, Countess of Holland, in the fifteenth century. 
He was that famous Jan van Arkel of whom it is recorded 
that he once lifted his horse from the ground by seizing 
hold of a beam above his head in the town gate and then 
hoisting the animal up between his knees. The account 
of that performance, incredible as it may seem to our 
weak-kneed age and generation, must yet be considered 
more trustworthy than that of my Lord of Arkel’s Trojan 
descent. In fact, seventeenth-century historians, such as 
Hadrian Junius and Abraham Kemp, have lightly dis- 
missed that otherwise not uninteresting claim. Hadrian 
Junius, who, besides being a chronicler of note, was a 
renowned physician, wrote: “Troy was a sow with many 
little pigs, but that one of those little pigs roamed away 
from good King Priamus as far as Gorcum is said for a 
lark.” 

The truth is, of course, that nothing was known about 
the town’s origins, for the good reason that no records 
existed from the first nine centuries of the Christian era. 
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Teutonic Knights may or may not have built a strong 
place there against their feudal chiefs or to exact toll from 
the river commerce, but it may also very well be that 
Gorcum was the site of a penal colony, a place where 
robbers and bandits foregathered, or, what is more likely, 
a simple settlement of fishers and huntsmen. 

If you asked my Uncle Kees the question: “From whom 
do you think we descend anyway, from noblemen and 
warriors or tradesmen and fishers?” he would reply: ‘‘We? 
We don’t descend at all! At least, we should not. We 
should be ascending, not descending. It is far better when 
you can take pride in your children than to go boasting 
about your ancestors.” And then he added these words, 
which, I learned a good many years later, were Nietz- 
sche’s: “Not whence you came, O man, shall hence- 
forth redound to your honor, but whither you go! Your 
will and your feet, which always want to run ahead o£ 
you, they will be your new glory!” 

Still and all, in the Middle Ages the town must have 
been a busy spot. You could tell that from the size of the 
principal church, which had a seating capacity of seven, 
thousand, more than half the number of the whole town’s 
population in my youth. There had also been three great 
monasteries in Gorcum and one convent. The ruins o£ 
these still existed, but scores of dwellings had been erected 
from the bricks and stones of the demolished wings o£ 
these institutions, which the Reformation had closed- 
Under the streets still ran the crypts and tunnels through, 
which the monks and nuns had reached the cathedral 
in the center of the town. When the municipality 
changed the lighting system of the streets from oil to gas, 
and a gas main had to be installed, sections of that sub- 
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terranean labyrinth were laid open to the light of day, 
and I, along with other little boys, walked in those mil- 
dewed subways until we were stopped by the police. We 
were stopped, I should say, not because of any danger in- 
volved. There was little danger, for the masonry was in 
perfect condition, but because of a gruesome discovery 
made by the engineers in one of the underground cham- 
bers. At the north end of the town, beneath a street 
known as the Broerensteeg, or Alley of the Brothers, 
where a monastery of the Black Friars had once stood, 
the workmen had come upon an iron door in one of the 
tunnels. When the bolts of that door had been removed 
and the door opened, the torches revealed a narrow stair- 
way, almost a hundred feet high. On the steps of that 
stairway lay or sat seventy skeletons. 

The news of that ghastly find spread through the town 
like wildfire, and an investigation was started immedi- 
ately to determine the identity of those seventy men and 
the manner in which they had perished. I do not re- 
member who solved the riddle, but I do recall that some 
Catholic historians from out of town positively identified 
those skeletons as belonging to the friars who had lived 
in the monastery that had once stood on the site above. 
How those men died turned out an even more horrible 
revelation. They had been locked up in that narrow pas- 
sage without food or light and had been left to die. By 
whom had that been done? you will ask. I am ashamed 
to say that that piece of barbarism had been the work 
of one of Holland’s national heroes. Admiral de Lumey, 
Seigneur of Treslong, the commander of the Water Beg- 
gars. He was one of the leaders in the revolt against Spain 
in the sixteenth century, a fanatical Calvinist who had 
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made the Mohammedan crescent the emblem of the 
freebooters he led and whose device was “Liever 
Turk dan den Paap: Rather Turkish than popish.” 

The skeletons were removed at the expense of ttte 
Catholic hierarchy and the bones quietly interred in an- 
other city. I recall that the otherwise quite volu'ble 
Protestant ministers in Gorcum had but little to say ab ont 
this particular incident beyond evoking extenuating cii*- 
cumstances for the authors of the ghastly entombment- 
They reminded their hearers that, after all, Lumey kiaci 
been a child of his times and that the Catholics had dealt 
no less severely with the Protestants, which was tirne 
enough. For in Gorcum alone the Inquisition burned, no 
less than three hundred heretics at the stake. Their 
names were written down in a register that was kept in 
the consistory chambers. Once a year, on Reformation. 
Day, October 3 1 , these names were read aloud in chtxrclx 
by one of the catechumens. 

Even so. Uncle Kees did not let the matter of the 
monks’ skeletons rest. He and some other freethinlceirs 
published a letter in the local newspaper calling for an 
open and public act of contrition and expiation. Evcxx 
as the Protestants of Geneva had erected a monument to 
Michael Servetus on the spot where Calvin had hitxx 
burned at the stake, so, in some street near the ruins of tho 
monastery, the inhabitants of Gorcum were, in self-re- 
spect and in tribute to the spirit of tolerance, bouncL to 
erect a monument or, at least, to affix a commemorative 
plaque to the martyrs of Protestant fury. Nothing came 
of that pious project, but certain precious altar vessels, 
which had also been recovered in the deserted crypts, 
found their way back to the church to which they t>e- 
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longed and did not remain in the Rijksmuseum at Am- 
sterdam, where they had been sent provisionally. 

Those were momentous days for us boys, but they were 
soon forgotten in the flow of everyday life. The gas pipes 
were installed. The oil lamps in the homes gradually 
disappeared, and the town assumed a brighter aspect in 
the evening. It took some time, though, before the 
church was equipped with the new means of illumina- 
tion. Until I was ten years old we worshiped by candle 
light. In addition to immense candelabra suspended from 
the ceilings, each holding five hundred candles that 
burned down in the precise number of minutes it took 
the pastor to deliver his sermon of one hour and a half, 
we had individual candles in front of us in the pews. The 
pews were really boxes of the kind still found in King’s 
Chapel in Boston. You entered the box through a small 
door and took a seat on the wooden bench. Your father 
and uncles sat on chairs that were also inside the box. 
The women sat in another part of the church, separated 
from the men. 

The Dutch remain seated during congregational sing- 
ing. It would tax the strength of a giant to remain stand- 
ing during the singing, let us say, of the 119th Psalm, 
with its eighty-eight stanzas. But it was one of our de- 
lights as boys to watch the candles as the singing began. 
The breaths of the worshipers would suddenly strike the 
flames and send them flickering and throwing spooky 
shadows on the walls. Several candles were suddenly ex- 
tinguished by the first fervent onset of particularly sten- 
torian singers. 

The huge Bibles were fastened to the sloping desks by 
means of long silver or iron chains. The difference in 
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the metal reflected the social standing of the occupants 
of the pews. For each family had its own private box in- 
permanent leasehold, with its name and, in the case o£ 
the nobility, its crest painted on the door. Those Bibles 
were printed in Gothic characters and contained tlxe 
famous translation of the Scriptures ordered by the States- 
General in 1617. On the flyleaf it was stated that tlae 
translation was a true one from the original Hebrew and 
Greek "into our own Nether-German language.” Netlxer- 
German Reformed was also the official name of the state 
church. Of late years such references to the Germanic 
origin of the Dutch people and language have been cax-e- 
fully removed. Everything has become Netherlandislx 
or Dietsch, even the words in the national anthem, ttg- 
ferring to the German blood of the Orange family. In 
spite of these superficial emendations, neither the clxaf- 
acter of the people nor the language has undergone any 
startling transformation. The Dutch remain what tlTicy 
have always been: a Teutonic people speaking a Teutonic 
language. In saying this, I may perhaps be accused of 
providing ammunition for the Pan-Germans, who are t.x*y- 
ing to convince the Dutch people, whom they have con- 
quered, that their future lies with the New Order insti- 
tuted by Berlin and that, if they only will co-opeirate 
loyally, they will be regarded and treated as coequal 'witb 
the Bavarians, Prussians, Saxons and Scandinavians. In 
other words, they will be recognized as Nordics and. may 
hope, in times to come, to be integrated into the aranlcs 
of the Herrenvolk, the master people. 

The fact of the matter is that the Dutch are Nordics 
and Aryans and all that and that recognition of tbis l>y 
the Slavic Prussians makes very little difference one way 
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or the other. Because the Academy of Racial Science in 
Berlin has recognized an elementary ethnological fact, 
I am not going to repudiate it. 

Since there were no industries to speak of and since 
the pleasant miracle of bread raining down from heaven 
has occurred but once in the course of history (and that 
in the faraway Arabian desert), the question may well 
be asked: how did the inhabitants of Gorcum make their 
living? And the rather astonishing answer must be that 
these inoffensive people, who intended nobody in the 
whole wide world any harm, actually lived by and off 
the deadly institution of militarism. 

The garrison was the principal source of the town’s 
income. It counted in normal times a few thousand men, 
all artillerists, and almost double that number in the 
early autumn, when old levies came back for a few weeks 
of training. For quarters the troops had a set of medieval 
barracks or armories located on an island in the middle 
of the town. One reached the cobblestoned parade 
square, which on three of its sides was hemmed in by the 
buildings that housed the troops, by means of a bridge. 
It was on that side of the square, too, where the bridge 
was located, but separated from the parade ground by a 
deep moat, that the townspeople gathered on August 31 
to watch the annual parade in honor of the Queen. 

That was indeed a glorious day. From early morn 
every house, the mansions of the rich as well as the dwell- 
ings of the poor, was adorned with the national tricolor. 
We boys were up early, for that day Mother took the 
silken orange-colored sashes from the cedar chest and 
fastened them around our waists with a fine bow so that 
the tassels hung on the left side about the level of the 
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kned. Grown-up men wore orange ribbons in their lapels, 
and women had a small bow of orange silk on their 
dresses. 

The officers of the garrison came out in gala uniform 
that day, with a plume of black feathers in their shakos 
and an orange sash around their shoulders. They were 
about early in the narrow streets, those gentlemen, salut- 
ing left and right with more than ordinary flourish. I 
say they saluted because it was a custom amongst the 
citizens to greet a man wearing the national uniform first. 

There were, in fact, two categories of citizens you 
greeted on sight by uncovering the head, whether you 
knew them personally or not: an officer of the national 
army and a clergyman. Of course, you greeted many 
others and quite deferentially— the rector of the Latin 
School, for instance, and the Burgomaster, although in 
your heart you despised that squint-eyed snooper most 
profoundly. 

But then you really did not greet the man at all, you 
rather paid your respects to the high office he occupied. 
To us in Gorcum there was nothing higher than the 
Burgomaster. He symbolized the supreme authority, the 
state, the top notch in the social order. When he passed 
by while you were at play near the church or in the square 
in front of the town hall, off came all the caps, and they 
stayed off till he was out of sight. All this does not alter 
the fact that on one occasion my brother and I subjected 
him and his ridiculous silk topper to an unmerciful 
bombardment with snowballs. He had it coming to him 
for refusing to proclaim an extra half holiday a week for 
skating, in spite of the fact that the river was frozen over 
—a rare enough occurrence. 
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I must add, for truth’s sake, that it was quite dark at 
the time and that we had waited near his house with a 
large store of ammunition for an hour or so in a stinging 
snowstorm. There was no escape for him, and his hat 
went rolling down the square while he bellowed like a 
bull of Bashan all sorts of imprecations and dire threats. 
But the louder he shouted the faster our snowballs went 
raining on his chest and shoulders. 

The parade started promptly at eleven o’clock. The 
regiment was drawn up along three sides of the square, 
with the band in the middle of the parade ground. At 
the moment that the colonel commanding the garrison, 
accompanied by his adjutant, came riding through the 
gate, the bugles blared forth. When they were silent, the 
command rang out to fix bayonets and present arms. 
That was a most solemn minute. While the troops stood 
at attention and the officers drew their swords, the majes- 
tic tones of the national anthem rolled out. 

Many people wept unashamedly at the sound of the 
mighty old hymn. Not that they were stirred by its words. 
That would have been almost impossible. The national 
anthem of Holland is grand orchestral music, but its 
fifteen stanzas, beginning with the story of a prince of 
German blood whose domains lie somewhere in southern 
France, who professes loyalty to the King of Spain who 
had him assassinated and who, on top of that, is busy de- 
fending the Netherlands, constitute a tissue of incompre- 
hensible absurdities to the modern man unversed in the 
historical details of the life of William of Orange. The 
author of this piece of archaic poetry, which is the longest 
of all the national anthems in the world, except the Chi- 
nese, was a nobleman by the name of Philips van Marnix, 
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Heer van Sint-Aldegonde, whose descendants are amongst 
the most bitter antagonists of the Dutch (Flemish) lan- 
guage and culture in Belgium. 

I once had the honor to interview one of the Counts 
of Saint-Aldegonde. The name had become De Saint- 
Aldegonde instead of Van Sint-Aldegonde. That inter- 
view took place in the days when I was working as a news- 
paper correspondent in Paris and I had become interested 
in the cause of Flemish nationalism and the Pan-Dutch 
movement, which aimed at a reunion of all the Dutch- 
speaking tribes in the world— the Boers of South Africa 
and the farmers of Michigan included, under the aegis 
and protection, if necessary, of our big brothers, the Ger- 
mans. Those were my nationalistic, imperialistic days. 
I look back upon them without shame or remorse, but 
with just a little self-pity. 

The Count of Saint-Aldegonde, as the descendant of 
the composer of that noble hymn, seemed to me the ideal 
person to lead the great movement, which published a 
small newspaper in Holland. That newspaper was edited 
by a monsignor, a papal prothonotary by the name of 
Robrecht de Smet, a man slated to become the first 
Roman Catholic bishop in Scandinavia if ever the one 
and only Church should gain sufficient adherents in the 
domains of Gustavus Adolphus. Each week a thousand 
copies of the paper were smuggled into Belgium. I did 
it a few times myself. For it was the Flemings we wanted 
to reach. Across the front page, by way of banner, ran 
these words— in Dutch, of course: “Flemings never forget: 
Belgium is not your fatherland!” 

When I showed this to the Count, he almost burst with 
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indignation. He ordered me off the premises, a fine old 
Dutch house in Brussels, and threatened to denounce me 
to the police. In fact, he picked up the telephone and 
actually spoke to M. Adolphe Max, the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, about my mission. He referred to me and my 
mission in such terms that I judged it most prudent to 
execute without delay a strategic retreat to prepared posi- 
tions, as the war communiques would say. 

That would have been the extent of my acquaintance 
with the scions of the Aldegonde family and all their 
works had I not once, in a moment of embarrassment, 
used their name to my advantage. It came about this 
way. 

One day— on January 21, 1926, to be exact— a solemn 
Mass of requiem was to be chanted in the church of 
Saint-Germain I’Auxcrrois in Paris for the repose of the 
souls of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. This is an 
annual affair, I understand, and takes the form of a polit- 
ical demonstration by the royalists. In I’ Action frangaise, 
the monarchist newspaper, I had read that all the de- 
scendants of the House of France and the real nobility, 
as opposed to the Bonapartist crop, would be present. 
I wanted to see them, so I went to the service. At the 
door of the church was quite a concourse of prominent 
ladies and gentlemen. As they slowly filed inside I no- 
ticed that they produced cards. Of course, I had no card, 
but I did not give up hope. Slowly making my way for- 
ward in the queue, I heard the man in front of me say 
to the usher: "Oh, I am sorry. I have left my card be- 
hind, but I am the Due de Talleyrand. You know me, of 
course.” "Of course, monseigneur,” said the usher. 
"Please to enter, monseigneur I” Then my turn came. 
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and I said: “It is quite unfortunate, but I have also left 
my card behind. I am the Count de Saint-Aldegonde, 
you know me, of course!” 

“Of course, monsieur le comte" said the beadle, mak- 
ing a bow. “Please turn to the left and sign the register.” 
This I did. Talleyrand, who had preceded me in signing 
the register, handed me the pen after dipping it into the 
ink for me. He waited for me to sign. I could not think 
of any other noble name, so I simply stuck to my original 
story; Marnix de Saint-Aldegonde. I was given a front 
seat by another usher and sat between Charles Maurras 
and Admiral Scherer, two great monarchists, and be- 
hind a lady whom they addressed as Majesty. She was the 
wife of the pretender to the throne, the Due de Guise. 
At the close of the service I made myself as scarce as coin 
in the Chicago city treasury. 

If a good deal of the town’s income was derived from 
the military establishment, some of it also came from 
the agricultural environs. There must have been a score 
of villages, some with populations as numerous as ten 
thousand, to whose inhabitants Gorcum was the chief 
trading center. I knew them all, those villages and ham- 
lets, for I frequently visited them with my uncle, who 
was a landscape painter of some repute. I would not say 
that agriculture in our district was exactly in a flourish- 
ing— that is to say, a highly remunerative state. It could 
not be. Although there were no latifundia or large 
estates, such as existed in czarist Russia and even today 
in Spain, a circumstance which reduces the peasantry to 
a state little above that of serfs, with us it was the other 
way around: the land was fragmentarized into such ex- 
tremely small parcels that really profitable exploitation 
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was out of the question. The overgreat majority of the 
farmers barely eked out a living. They were poor. They 
walked on wooden shoes and probably had one new suit 
of clothes after reaching maturity, the black, heavy cloth 
costume in which they were married. I knew families in 
which one and the same suit of clothes had served at 
the weddings of both father and son with an interval of 
twenty or twenty-five years between the two celebrations. 

Potatoes were the chief staple, potatoes and black rye 
bread. A dish of steaming potatoes would be placed in 
the middle of the bare table, and each member of the 
family and each guest would pick whatever he could con- 
sume, but piecemeal. You did not transfer the potatoes 
to your plate. Individual plates were not in use. These 
peasants kept their hats on while they ate. They uncov- 
ered only while they asked the blessing, which they did 
by muttering something behind their hats with which 
they covered their faces while praying. 

If you wanted to see a village in Holland, or a city for 
that matter, the best day was a Sunday. You placed your- 
self before the door of the church shortly after the noon 
hour. Then you could see the entire population stream- 
ing out of the house of worship. Before going home for 
the midday meal, the inhabitants would stand around for 
a while, or go for a stroll, the elder men gravely discuss- 
ing the fine points of the sermon and the younger talking 
what young people the world over talk about on a Sunday 
afternoon. My uncle was not so much concerned with 
looking at the costumes as with observing the faces of his 
countrymen. Often he would say when we sat in some 
village church waiting for the service to start or wait- 
ing at the door to see the congregation disperse; “If I 
did not know that this village is Hoornaar, I would say 
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we were near the sea in Brittany somewhere or in the land 
of the Basques. You feel as if you were amongst sailors.” 
For this feeling there was indeed no rational foundation; 
but the faces of the men, the quiet and dignified manner 
in which they moved, the self-conscious strength and the 
inner freedom— all these things probably made Uncle 
think of the sea, of fishing boats and harbors. 

Of course, the Dutch are seafaring people, even if 
thousands of them have never seen the ocean. The great 
majority have sea eyes, pale blue, the color of steel, with 
a peculiar faraway stare in them, not of the dreamy kind, 
but of eyes that are accustomed to gaze on a vast expanse 
and see a long way. 

Family life was established on a patriarchal basis in 
those rural regions. The paterfamilias had and exercised 
dictatorial powers; the woman served, but not in a slavish 
or oppressed manner. The right of corporal punishment 
was exercised, aye, with the rod, until the children had 
reached majority. One may wonder whether the boys 
of these rural Dutch families who served their term with 
the military in different cities, some of them in the great 
metropolises of The Hague and Amsterdam, were not 
taught by their contact with the big world to reject this 
almost medieval and surely ultraconservative exercise of 
family authority. But such was not the case. Paternal 
authority was reasserted the moment they returned home 
from their term of service. 

Now that I have seen the peasants of other lands, those 
of France and Spain and Italy and Rumania and Russia, 
and then think back to the rural regions of Holland, to 
one of those Sundays spent in the neighborhood of Gor- 
cum, I am struck with the inconceivable, deadening dull- 
ness of life in the Dutch villages. Not a single form of 
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amusement was permitted. Football and other sports 
were proscribed on the Sabbath, a visit to the tavern or 
to a clubhouse was frowned upon. An occasional burst 
of children’s laughter was hastily reprimanded as unbe- 
coming young Christians on the Lord’s day. At least, so it 
was in the Protestant villages. Across the river in Brabant, 
where the population is predominantly Catholic, the 
atmosphere was by contrast one of perpetual jollification. 

There the boys played football of a Sunday afternoon, 
and the priests looked on or actually participated in the 
games as supervisors and referees. There a cinema opened 
on Sunday afternoon or a bowling alley, and in the eve- 
ning there was dancing in the coffeehouse or in the mar- 
ket place. For us, as for those Calvinist peasants, there 
was just another sermon, another portion from the 
Heidelberg Catechism to meditate and inwardly digest, 
or just plain Bible-reading by some solemn elder with- 
out pastoral expositions or exhortations, preferably from 
the Book of Kings or Chronicles: King So-and-So reigned 
for so many years in Jerusalem and did what was evil in 
the sight of the Lord and was gathered unto his fathers. 
Can you recite the names of the Kings of Judah and those 
of Israel? I can, I can even do it backwards. But I wish 
I couldn’t. I wish I had spent the time wasted in the 
acquisition of all that sterile knowledge in the pursuit 
of something more useful. 

As in New England, so in Holland, although a few 
decades later in point of time, the motorcar and the 
motion picture have almost entirely effaced the original- 
ity and the individuality of the small provincial town 
and the rural community. I could hardly believe my 
own eyes when, after an absence of fifteen years, I watched 
the arrival of the seven o’clock train on a Monday morn- 
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ing, which was still market day in Gorcum, and saw hoW 
the peasant girls were now wearing silk stockings and- 
short skirts and colored blouses and fancy store-bought 
hats, instead of the lace caps and the laced bodices and 
the six or seven superimposed long embroidered skirts 
their mothers and grandmothers used to wear. Few o£ 
the older women too, I noticed, still afiected the quaint 
medieval coifs with the golden corkscrewlike adornments 
on the side of their heads. Men in peasant garb— a short 
black jacket of cloth, baggy trousers, low shoes with silver 
buckles or black clogs with bright green and yellow- 
flowers painted over the instep, golden earrings and neck- 
laces of blood-red coral beads with golden clasps pro- 
truding from the collar of their jackets— were rare curios- 
ities in that crowd. 

At the market there were now booths where you could, 
dress up in one of those peasant outfits for a price and 
be photographed in it and be immortalized on a picture 
postcard, which indicated plainly enough that the old 
costumes would soon be relegated to the museums. Only 
the oldest peasants still clung to that distinctive garb as 
to something precious and really their own. 

At the turn of the century Uncle Kees would occasion- 
ally take me across the river into one of the Brabant vil- 
lages, on Ascension Day, for instance, or on the Monday 
following Easter or Whitsun, which were holidays, to see 
the Catholic peasants dance in the squares and taverns, 
festively illuminated for the occasion with Chinese lan- 
terns or colored glass cups filled with oil, on the surface 
of which floated burning wicks. That was a sight. Then, 
they danced their own graceful native dances and great 
majestic rondes. Now, after market, the boys and girls 
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from out of town crowded into the cafes and bars of 
Gorcum to dance foxtrots and two-steps in the same stolid, 
insipid, and joyless way you see it done in the dancing 
palaces of the Dorotheenstrasse and in Hollywood. Their 
heavy feet stamped awkwardly on the floor, and their 
grace was that of young calves. It was horrible. But now 
they were no longer peasants either. They were workers 
from the suburbs pretending to be “American,” for so the 
modernization of life was called. It had taken everything 
from them and given them nothing in return, except the 
cigarette and a taste for cocktails. 

In the town itself, on stiller days, when the outsiders 
had left, I missed those singular types which in the past 
had contributed, by their appearance and their inde- 
pendent, nonconformist behavior, to the richness, the 
animation, and the diversity of life. A dapper young man, 
his hair jiomaded in the style of the late Rudolph Valen- 
tino, his nose disdainfidly in the air above an imitation 
rhinestone pin in his cravat, advanced to serve me in the 
remodeled shop of Willem Bos, which I entered osten- 
sibly to buy a pencil, but in reality to see what, if any- 
thing, remained of the old atmosphere. “Can I help 
you?” he said in a supercilious tone of voice, eyeing my 
clothes the while and apparently not finding them quite 
to his taste. 

Shades of old Willem! How differently he would have 
acted! In the first place, he would not have come for- 
ward with such obsequious alacrity. He would have re- 
mained in that dark and mysterious cavern in the rear, 
which had now been replaced by a spruce little office 
furnished with rows of steel filing cabinets and lighted 
from above by a new skylight. He would have waited till 
you had browsed around and made up your mind what 
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you wanted or whether you wanted anything at all, which 
made not the slightest diflEerence to him. 

Wniem Bos’ shop (it had a sign outside on which Uncle 
Kees had once painted a copy o£ Holbein’s head of Eras- 
mus, which had faded into an undistinguishable blur 
when I knew it) was located near the college, in a nar- 
row street of old houses literally leaning against the walls 
of the cathedral. It was a dark shop, and smelled of glue 
and mice and old paper, and was seldom swept; never 
were the windows washed, but that shop contained fully 
fifty thousand books, and I honestly think that Willem 
had read them all. 

For he never did anything but read and make notations 
with a stubby pencil in a huge ledgerlike book. In the 
course of the years he had been filling countless similar 
tomes. They stood on a shelf above his cot, behind a 
partition in the back of the shop. Willem ate and slept 
and had his being in that world of books. He cooked 
on a small stove and ate his meals from his desk, first 
spreading a newspaper over the table by way of napkin 
and then transferring the frying pan from the fire to the 
paper. He used no plates, but he drank wine, which was 
a rare thing in Gorcum in my youth. The meal finished, 
he resumed his eternal reading. That man read morn, 
afternoon, and night. When you passed by late at night 
you could see him under an oil lamp, deep in the rear 
of his shop, with his nose buried in some tome. 

Willem had an immense beard, fast graying and not 
always clean, for he spilled snuff most carelessly. His deep 
black eyes stabbed you like darts of lightning when he was 
angry, something that happened not infrequently, for he 
was a man of irascible temper, impatient and impetuous. 
When I come to think of it, I never saw him uncover his 
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head, except once. Even when he ate his meals or when 
a distinguished citizen called on him, he kept on his head 
that outlandish, peekless fur bonnet which was more a 
Turkish tarboosh than any other headgear I ever saw in 
the Low Countries. For clothing he invariably wore a 
black, double-breasted redingote. When going out he 
threw a big cape over his shoulders, and he wore that 
mantle winter and summer, heat, cold, or rain. 

Willem’s fiery temper was attributed to Spanish an- 
cestry. For he hailed, so it was said, from the village of 
Asperen, which is an hour’s walk, or perhaps a little more, 
from Gorcum. In Asperen nearly all the inhabitants were 
swarthy or olive-hued. They were descended from Span- 
ish soldiers who had been quartered there in the far-off 
days of the Duke of Alva’s campaign of extermination. 
Instead of killing the people, whom he had been ordered 
to lock up in the church and then to burn wholesale, 
which was the lovely old Spanish way of dealing with 
heretics, the commander of the troops in Asperen fell 
in love with a village girl and married her. To prove his 
good faith to the girl’s father, who feared that his daugh- 
ter would merely be taken to Spain upon the termina- 
tion of the campaign in the Netherlands, the commander 
promptly executed the local priests in an unusual way, 
tying their legs to the clappers of the bells in the church 
tower and setting his soldiers to toll the bells for all they 
were worth. Having done this, the commander and his 
men embraced the Protestant religion. They all remained 
in Holland when Alva returned to Madrid, probably to 
escape the vengeance of the man in the Escorial and his 
Inquisition. 

One of these soldiers of Philip the Tyrant, perhaps the 
captain himself, was said to be Mijnheer Bos’ ancestor. 
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It was a romantic story that fitted the man perfectly. But 
my Uncle Kees did not believe a word of it. I once heard 
him tell old Willem point-blank that he suspected him 
of being a Jew from Amsterdam, a descendant of Spanish 
and Portuguese refugees, who settled in the Netherlands 
after their expulsion by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492. 
When Uncle Kees said this, Willem looked sharply back 
for a moment, took a pinch of snuff, but did not utter a 
word. 

Willem never went to church, though I do not think 
he was altogether an unbeliever. Sunday was for him a 
day of “quiet” reading. Nobody and nothing could inter- 
fere with him that day, for he kept the door of his shop 
locked. All the eighteen years I knew him, and for S4: 
long as Uncle Kees had known him before me, Willen: 
Bos had been engaged on a work which would prove 
so he said, on the rare occasions when he deigned to .speali 
of it, the close affinity of the Dutch j)eople with the . . 
Russians. I remember him telling me once that the T‘ol 
stoy family originally hailed from the Nethcidands--. 
theory that has found some support in more recent years 
But that was only an incidental matter with Willem. I h 
was out to demonstrate something of far greater signiti 
cance, namely, that the ancestors of the Dutch liatl no 
come floating down the Rhine at all, as the ptjpular liii 
tory books had it, but that they had drifted through tlr 
Baltic and North Seas straight from the plains of Mm 
covy. 

This was not, I must admit, an altogether unpleasan 
supposition, and more than once Uncle Kees, on his walk 
with me, allowed his imagination to run riot on the sul 
ject. In such moments the Reverend Dr. van 'FtKirer 
bergen, if we happened to meet that worthy dominie, wa 
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whisperingly designated from afar as the Archimandrate 
1 oorcnofskikoff and Willem van den Oever, the police- 
man, as Vladimir Poopopdenoeverovitch, the chief of the 
bearded Don Cossacks, who must have thought us both 
bereft of sense when we greeted him, muzhiklike with a 
snatch from the tune “Song of the Volga Boatmen”: “Yo 
heave ho! Yo heave hoi” 

In front of his shop, near the entrance, Willem Bos kept 
the current best sellers, the popular literature of the day. 
Some people never advanced beyond those tables and 
shelves. I’hey were the casual customers who kept him 
alive. Beyond, in a second room, which was reached 
through a low door that seemed to be cut out of a wall 
of books, sat Willem himself, usually surrounded by 
friemls and ac(|uainiauces, all up to their ears in politics. 
Uncle Kees would be there, and a silversmith named 
Meyer, a tall and anemic-looking individual; the organist 
of the cathedral, Fratis Peer, who habitually wore a silk 
hat; an English instructor from the local college, who 
passed for an eccentric because he never wore a collar and 
tie, but a jersey; then an agronornc by the name of Zand- 
man, wlio had once been a Catholic priest, but who now 
served as the local corresjjondcnt of an irregularly ap- 
pearing periodical called The Dawn, the official organ 
of the atheists; and various other men, all of them rebels, 
at least verbally—nonconformists, republicans, radicals, 
and followers of Bakunin. Domela Nieuwenhuis was 
their prophet and Barth^-lerny dc Ligt, when he was in 
town to lecture, their coming Messiah. 

fiometimes the debates in the back of the shop grew 
hot and furious, for the disputants often did not agree 
with each other about the ways of remedying the social 
and political evils they discussed. In fact, I believe they 
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had agreed to disagree. The Queen’s and the Prime Min- 
ister’s ears must have been ringing over in The Hague at 
such moments, and the ears of Czar Nicholas and. K-ing 
Edward and Joseph Chamberlain and all the other real or 
imagined tyrants in the world no less. 

In the heat of the conflict, I would sometimes slip away 
to the outer room and place the ladder against the shelves 
so that I could look over the intriguing rows near the 
ceiling. It was as if Willem’s intuition had told him what 
I was up to, for he would come marching out of his den 
and, looking up, call out: “If you’re looking for erotica, 
don’t trouble yourself: I put them away a long time ago. 
Come down from that ladder!” 

Of course, 1 blushed scarlet, for I had been found out. 
Fortunately, nobody could sec my face distinctly in the 
semiobscurity of the upper tiers. I would come slowly 
down the ladder, but stop halfway, take out a yellow- 
covered French novel, with some such title as La Ferntne 
fatale or Nuit d’amour, and inejuire innocently: “Is this 
any good?” Whereupon Willem would say: “Take it and 
find out! But don’t let your father sec it. FIcre, put it in 
this cover,” and he’d hand me a leather jacket with a title 
like Bossuct’s Oraisons funebres or Jean de Labadic’s 
Sermons stamped on the back. 

In saying that the crowd which foregathered of a winter 
evening in the rear of Willem Bos’ bookshop were rad- 
icals and rebels, I do not wish to intimate that these men 
were hatching revolutionary conspiracies or plotting 
against the security of the state. There was nothing £ur- 
tive or secretive about their meetings. They dropped in 
casually, one by one, without any i>rcarrangcd signal or 
word, ejuite as innocently as the cracker-barrel sage.s of 
the American village stroll into a grocery store and then 
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sit down to dispense homely wisdom or just engage in 
plain gossip while whittling away at a stick. 

Those men in Bos’ place may be said to have been-in 
parvo, of course what encyclopedists and philosophers 
like Bayle and Voltaire and Rousseau were to the Revo- 
lution; they were the forerunners, the trail blazers, of a 
new dispensation. In that sense, they may perhaps be 
called unconscious revolutionaries. For of this there is 
no doubt; they were dissatisfied, their sense of justice was 
outraged, and more than once I heard them unhesitat- 
ingly challenge and condemn the sacrosanctity of what 
the police, the politicians, and the official chroniclers 
were charged to defend. It is in the back of smelly little 
bookshops like that and in shabby garrets and amidst 
the jars of molasses and sacks of flour of rural grocery 
stores that the republics of tomorrow are born. 

Of course, I was but a youthful bystander, and would 
not have dared to open my mouth in the presence of my 
weighty elders. Most times when taken there by Uncle 
Kees I promptly found myself a corner in which to look 
at a bound collection of illustrated periodicals and forgot 
all thoughts of politics, but I remember enough of their 
conversation to say that I am sure these men had no pro- 
gram of action. Nor did they harbor the slightest inten- 
tion of formulating one or of launching some movement 
or other. 

What they said on momentous questions of the day 
was not the expression of opinion of a board of safe, 
sound, and sensible men constituted to back the govern- 
ment and governtncntal authority. They spoke as indi- 
viduals who felt strongly. They were the unrecognized 
and unnamed vigilantes of democracy. A suggestion that 
they constitute themselves a party, a league, or that they 
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launch some movement or other would have been re- 
cci\-ed with uncomprehending silence. They were indi- 
vitlualists with all the faults of individuals, one o£ which 
was faultincss and intemperance of language. But their 
inlluencc was none the less felt in the community. The 
very faults of individuals excite attention. Cardinal New- 
man, who knew whereof he spoke, once remarked, but 
whereas the individual loses, his cause gaiits. “This is the 
way of things; we promote truth by a self-sacrifice.” 

I'hey were the perpetual antis of our community, the 
persistent conscientious objectors. Except at those irreg- 
ular intervals in the back of the bookshop or on the 
benches by the river shore when they sought each other ’.s 
c:ompany to talk things over, they did not join in the 
gatherings of any grouj) or party. For parties were by 
them regar<ied, xvithout saying so in so many words. 
something like straitjackets. They refused to wear any- 
body’s uniform. They did not nourish any ideology bor- 
rowed from the moment’s fashion or from man’s tradi- 
tions, nor did they recogni/e any barriers of custoni or 
discipline. But they revealed the same compassioir in the 
presence of a little child in tears or of an animal in dis- 
tress. 

I'heir whole-hearted charity did not make any distinc- 
tions. Dogmatists woukl have called them irreligious, 
and as a rule the pastors and the prominently piou.s in our 
community of Gorcum gave them a wide berth. Still, I 
would say that they xvcrc animated by a sort of secular 
cpiietism; the inner voice played a major role in their 
lives. I can imagine old Willem Bos in an attitude <>f 
prayer before a divinity unknown to him, rendering 
thanks for having been born imperfect, restless, and re- 
bellious, but always subject to the intoxication of goml- 
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ness and praising that nameless God for having permitted 
the divine logic of sentiment to trouble forever the logic 
of our interests and our clans. Those men, humble in 
their worldly station, considered reprobates, eccentrics, 
and nuisances by the prominent and the conformers, rep- 
resented an element that, I think, we need as badly as 
bread in a civilized community— spoilsports, challengers 
of established procedure, living reminders that the needs 
of the people can never be encompassed within the form- 
ulas of the official programs. 

Even so, whether unconsciously or consciously, they 
did somewhat undermine the social order. For at least 
in my case, and in the cases of several other boys of my 
atxpiaintance, they did forever disturb our belief in the 
divine institution and therefore in the inviolability of 
the existing socioeconomic structure. Moreover, they 
ticstroyed our desire to see it perpetuated indefinitely. 

And what were the things they grew so excited about? 
For there were times when the bearded giant’s den, far 
from seeming like a peaceful after-dinner retreat for our 
home-grown })hilosophers, was turned into a bedlam of 
shouting voices and violently gesticulating middle-aged 
gentlemen. Well, there was, for instance, the case of a 
young officer, a man bearing a high-sounding aristocratic 
name, who had seduced the daughter of a fruit dealer in 
Gorcum and whose legal agents sought to exculpate their 
client by blackening the girl’s character. In this they 
succeeded well enough, for the officer was merely trans- 
ferred to another garrison and thus escaped the conse- 
cpiences of his misdeed. 

It was this jjarticular phase of the cause cMebre which 
infuriated Willem Bos and his cronies more than any- 
thing else. They called it class justice, in which they were 
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right. They wanted to make an issue of it and stir the 
nation to demand a law compelling men, especially aristo- 
crats, you may be sure, to contribute toward the support 
of their illegitimate offspring. I do not know if such a 
law was ever written on the statute books of Holland, but 
the girl in question became a sensation throughout the 
country. After her child was born she went, at old Wil- 
lem’s instigation, on the lecture platform and traveled 
up and down the land telling the story of her betrayal. 
Willem had written out the lecture for her. The halls 
and meetinghouses where she spoke, however, were 
barred to persons under twenty-one, and therefore I 
never learned the fine details of the affair. 

And there was the incident of the editor of some free- 
thinkers’ journal over in England, who had been im- 
prisoned for publishing a picture in his periodical of 
Samuel anointing Saul, the first king of the Lsraelitcs. In 
this picture, it seemed (for I never saw the print), the 
costumes and acce.ssorics were those of a modern hair- 
dres.ser's .shop, its walls hung with posters tltat advertisetl 
certain ointments and pomades. The Projjhet Samuer,s 
silk hat ivas .seen hanging on a peg and his umbrella hang- 
ing on the hall tree. Bos, Uncle Kees, and the church 
organist, Profe.ssor Peer, wrote a scathing letter to the 
King of England anent the editor’s iinjirisonment, asking 
Edward VII whether he took his title of Defender of the 
Faitli to mean that he must engage in such petty persecu- 
tion a.s that to which the editor had been subjected. They 
wound up with a whole string of sarcasms about Saul the 
son of Kish, svho went looking for donkeys and found a 
throne, and finally told Edward to stick to his throne, 
not to make a donkey of himself, and to set the editor 
free at once. 
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Nobody expected an answer, of course. But, strange 
to say, the English government, instead of ignoring the 
scurrilous epistle, rose to the bait and made a double ass 
of itself by lodging a diplomatic complaint at The Hague. 
Our townsmen were officially reprimanded, but they, 
knowing their rights and enjoying a triumph beyond ex- 
pectation, immediately set to work composing a circular 
letter, which they sent to all the crowned heads of Europe, 
calling upon them to resign forthwith. They actually 
evoked a considerable response via the mails. I still re- 
call the hilarity with which Wilhelm Hohenzollern’s 
reply was received in the bookshop. The Kaiser, of 
course, never saw or heard of the original letter from 
Gorcum, but one of his Obergerichtsrdte or Ministerial- 
direktoren — I forget the exact title of that Prussian doctor 
—had taken it upon himself to correct our townsmen’s 
notions of the Brandenburg robber monarchy— 6ei Gottes 
Gnade. 

'I’hen came the dismal story of the arrest and execution 
of Francisco Ferrer in Barcelona. Ferrer was an educa- 
tionalist and a philanthropist with strong anticlerical 
leanings. It was but natural that he should therefore 
have been regarded as something like an incarnation of 
Beelzebub by the monks and obscurantists of the Spanish 
peninsula. The man was a threat to their fat and lazy 
living and to their ruthless exploitation of the peasantry. 
In order to get rid of him, he was handed over for trial to 
a court-martial by Spanish officers, men of the mentality 
and intellectual standing of a Francisco Franco— that is 
to say, sly but ignorant, utterly immoral, cruel, and fan- 
atical. He was charged with being an anarchist by a prose- 
cutor who admitted that he had never heard of Bakunin, 
Kropotkin, Tolstoy, £lis6e Reclus, or Etienne de la 
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Boetie. But that was enough for his judges and for the 
Bourbon who sat on the throne of Spain at the time. 
Ferrer was shamefully ill-used while in custody and was 
finally shot. It was “a monstrous case of class ignorance 
and vindictive bigotry,” and Ferrer’s martyrdom— for that 
it was— is as such described in all decent biographical dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias referring to the case. 

The ignominious trial and execution of Ferrer did not 
create as much of a commotion as the Dreyfus aflEair had 
done, chiefly because, I think, the world outside of that 
somber prison of the human spirit, which was and is still 
Spain, had no opportunity to become acquainted with the 
merits of the case. The clerical executioners of Mont- 
juich were in a great hurry to dispatch their victim before 
the civilized world should become aware of the fact that 
the man whom they denounced as a diabolical mischief- 
maker had committed no worse crime than to have advo- 
cated a secular system of education and a republican 
form of government for Spain. The idealist was dead and 
buried before the news of his martyrdom reached Gor- 
cum. 

But when it did reach there, the members of the book- 
shop collegium took prompt action. They called the 
citizenry to a protest meeting where, one after the other, 
they expressed their indignation and anger and sorrow. 
Not many people attended that meeting; the sly allega- 
tion that Ferrer had been an anarchist had done its work 
in Gorcum as effectively as “the smear” of Communism 
compels many Protestants and liberals in our time to 
withhold their sympathy and support from men who are 
singled out for destruction by the foes of democracy. 
Some opposition to the meeting manifested itself even in 
the town council, and that evening the police took the 
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names of all the participants at the door of the badly lit, 
badly ventilated hall which served in the daytime as an 
auctioneer’s shop. 

Opposition or no, Willem Bos said: “Let them come to 
us here in Holland, those who are driven along the 
world’s highways, the outcasts and the weary ones. . . . 
They tell us that this man [Ferrer] trampled on the 
Christian faith. . . . Perhaps he did, but do not forget 
that his feet and the feet of his companions were bare. 
. . . All tears have the same taste, and all hungers are 
twins— our eyes cannot distinguish between them and see 
whether the oppressed are Spaniards or Russians. . . 
And then all those present stood up and sang “This friend 
has fallen as a martyr,’’ and I .saw Uncle Kees and Frans 
Peer, the organist, holdiitg each other’s hands as they 
sang, the tears coursing doxvn their cheeks. That was also 
the only time I .saw Willem Bos uncover his head. 

I saw Willem occasionally in later years, when I had 
returned to Euro{)e as a ncxvspaper correspondent. But 
he had grown rheumatic. The disease, he complained, 
had stiffened the joints of his fingers so that he no longer 
could hold the pencil stub. He had stopped making 
notations in those huge, ledgerlike volumes and talked 
of sending me the whole collection in France. When I 
told him that I had been assigned to go to Russia, he gave 
me a letter which it took him more than an hour to write. 
It was addressed to Pierre Degeyter, the composer of the 
International, whom I found in Moscow in a home for 
aged revolutionaries located in the Ulitza Rakova. I 
brought bac:k greetings from the old musician, and it was 
then that I had my last conversation with Willem. I told 
him about conditions in the land of the Soviets and men- 
tioned that all outer manifestations of religion were fast 
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disappearing. He smiled at this. “Well,” I said, “religion 
was but a superficial thing in Russia at any timel” 

“Who told you that?” shot back Willem. 

“They all tell you that. Maurice Hindus who knew 
Russia as a boy and who has been back there frequently 
since the Revolution, says the same thing. I saw him in 
the Hotel Moskowskaya in Moscow but two weeks ago." 

“Hindus, the author of Ontredderde Menschheid,” 
he quoted the Dutch title of the book Humanity Up- 
rooted. 

“Yes, that’s the man.” 

“I have read that book," said Willem. "Mr. Hindus 
lias no right to say that religion was artificial and super- 
ficial in Russia. Neither he nor the little commissars you 
saw there have a right to speak on that subject. But the 
Russian intellectuals have and they— Tolstoy, Dostoevski, 
Turgenev, Gogol, and Chekhov— they tell us differently. 
'I hey were great religious souls themselves and they spoke 
for the Russian people.” 

“But then,” I objected, “what arc we to make of the 
antireligious movement in that country and of the clos- 
ing of the churches and the banishment of priests?” 

“When a student has learned his lesson, the teacher 
closes the book,” said Willem Bos. “Humanity has been 
learning from the Gospel for two thousand years. It is 
time to close the book now and sec if men will noxv trans- 
late the lessons they have been learning from it into real- 
ity— that is, make the lessons come to life in new social 
institutions, new human relationships, and a new cove- 
nant.” 

That %vas Willem’s hopeful vicxv of the stxtialistic ex- 
periment in Soviet Russia. He did not live to hear of 
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government-manufactured famines, of the merciless up- 
rooting of the peasantry, and of the slow death for tens 
of thousands in the frozen camps of the Sokolniki Islands. 
He died before the treason trials. . . . 

Willem, so that smoothly pomaded young clerk in the 
renovated shop told me with the relish of a sensation- 
monger, one day took some books from the shelves above 
his cot and threw them into the stove. He forgot to put 
the lid back or, what is more likely, he intentionally left 
the lid off. The flames soon leaped up, but he still kept 
on feeding them with paper. Neighbors and passers-by 
saw the red glow through the glass in the doorway of the 
old shop and tried to enter to help the old man extin- 
guish the fire that was clearly getting beyond his control. 
But he had locked and bolted the door and that morning 
had not removed the night shutters in front of the single 
window. He must have been aware of their efforts to 
force the door, for his face appeared behind the narrow 
glass aperture in the door that they had smashed. He 
laughed at his neighbors in a raucous, bone-chilling guf- 
faw and bade them be off. It was noticed that his beard 
had been so singed by the fire that little of it remained. 
Then they saw him go back toward the fire, which had 
spread to the floor and to the shelves. He was dancing 
around, throwing more and more books into the fire 
and at the same time yelling at the top of his voice until 
the smoke crept into his lungs. 

So perished Willem Bos. 

There were other types and eccentrics in Gorcum but 
of a different, far less intelligent kind than Bos and his 
cronies. They all had some sort of a queer streak. Peo- 
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pie said that they had been struck by a wing of the wind- 
mill, which was meant to convey that their mental con- 
dition was half-wittedness rather than idiocy. 

The outright idiots were called “innocents.” We had 
as large a number of them as any corresponding small 
Russian town or village. 

All such individuals enjoyed a peculiar status; they 
were treated with the utmost kindness and solicitude by 
everybody. It looked at times as if they had been or- 
dained by a suspicious divinity to roam the streets of 
Gorcum to see who would and who would not exercise 
charity toward them: a sort of quiet way of building up 
good and bad records for the Day of Judgment. 

You were told never to pass those imbeciles without a 
kind word or a friendly pat on the arm, no matter how 
repulsive and unprepossessing they looked. If you hatl 
a coin to spare, it was a sin to keep it in your pocket, for 
one was not to forget well-doing and sharing one’s wealth, 
as God loved the cheerful giver. So you always gave, 
whether you could really afford it or not. Sometitnes, 
when you saw one of those beloved of the Lord come 
down the street and you felt sure he was going to ntake 
a touch, you hastily slipped into a side street or into a 
shop to avoid meeting him. But then remorse smote you 
until you met him again and you handed him a double 
portion. In that way those brethren had you coming ami 
going. 'I'he vision of that awful Day of Judgment tvhcii 
the recording angel is to open the book and read your 
sentence was so deeply ingrained in your mind that you 
preferred to impoverish yourself and miss a sweet or lolly- 
pop now and then rather than gnash your teeth all eter- 
nity long in that place of outer darkness tvherc the worm 
and the fire do not die. 
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Still and all, I thought I could draw the line when it 
came to the two Jewish “innocents” we had in Gorcum. 
As Jews they were destined for hell anyway, according 
to the interpretations of that Good Friday, two thousand 
years ago. So you passed them by and stuck your tongue 
out at them in the bargain. 

This I did to a man who was colloquially known as 
Manus the Rhymer. He had a black beard and strange 
luminous eyes that followed you when you passed him in 
the street. I don’t think he was as “innocent” as he was 
reputed to be, for his nickname had been given to him 
because of his ability to recite spontaneously some little 
rhyme that fitted your name or the first word you men- 
tioned upon meeting him. “Ah,” he’d say: “Pieter, the 
nephew of the painter baas [master]— how would you 
like a roll with sweet milk kaas [cheese]?” You would 
say: “It’s a fine dag [dog],” and Manus would take you 
up at once with the rejoinder: “That is why I can afford 
a lack [laugh],” things of that sort. 

One day Manus passed us while we were at play near 
the church, and some of the boys spoke to him about the 
Crucifixion. Manus gretv violently angry and first cursed 
and then spat at us. This only excited the boys the more, 
and they twitted him about circumcision. It ended up 
with us pelting him with pebbles and driving him home, 
weeping and sobbing. 

A few days later I accompanied my mother as far as her 
sewing circle, and we met Manus on the street. He stood 
still and turned as pale as a ghost, it seemed to me, and 
pointed an accusing finger at me. But he did not utter 
a word. I stood as if petrified, and my mother, too, was 
horror-struck. I had to tell her all the details of the 
scandalous torment that we had inflicted on the old man. 
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She then warned me that to hurt a Jew is one of the worst 
offenses that can be imagined, for, said she, God guards 
them as jealously as the apple of His eye. They are still 
God's people, and it is written that whosoever curses 
Israel shall be cursed. 

I had to go and apologize to Manus, a journey of ex- 
piation on which Uncle Kees accompanied me, for the 
man lived rather far away. We found him in his hut out- 
side the Arkel Gate and chatted with him till eventide. 
I'hereafter we were, if not fast friends, at least on speak- 
ing tenns. But he never again rhymed for my benefit. He 
collected without any effort at all. 

It is impossible for a stranger to see Holland with the 
same eyes as a native son. I have sometimes watched 
visitors from abroad, amongst them some of those phe- 
nomenally busy creatures who "do Holland in a day,” iti 
accordance with the schedule set by the tourist agencies, 
shake their heads with commiserating and contlesccntliug 
smiles over the comparative unpicturestjueness and lack 
of exoticism in the Dutch landscape and then have seen 
them run off in order not to upset the routine, whicli 
called for France aird Italy in a week. They would arrive 
with the ferry in Gorcum, cast a rapid glance at the old 
tower, pronounce it "not too bad,” then run over to the 
bulwarks and perhaps be seized with a fit of laugluer 
over the tar-smeared old muzzle-loading guns on the ram- 
parts, turn a pair of binoculars in the direction of the 
stunted tower of Woercum across the river and the twin 
spires of Loevestein Castle, and then be off in search of 
. . , I don’t know what. 

It pained me not a little as a boy to see them so ob- 
viously disdainful of our sights, and when Uncle Kees 
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translated some of their disparaging or downright con- 
temptuous remarks, I would say heatedly: *'But why don’t 
you tell them that we have a museum too, or that over 
there, in Loevestein, Grotius was once imprisoned and 
other great Dutch republicans?” And he would answer: 

There is little use, my boy! They only come to see what 
their Baedeker tells them to see. They are in search of 
eccentricities. To us Holland is a living creature, warm, 
a being of flesh and blood. When I look at that river 
and those fields, it is as if my mother embraces me. But 
you must not expect strangers to feel that way. . . .They 
have their own mother!” 

A living creature, breathing, palpitating with life! 
rhe steeples projecting from the verdure across the river 
in Brabant were like the faces of brothers, the cracked 
roofs and crumpling walls of the houses and churches in 
our town like so many shells left behind by successive 
tides of generations whose blood ran in my veins. When 
the trees in front of the house suddenly rustled in the 
night under a sharp gust of wind, you listened as to the 
whisper of mysterious voices. They did not speak of the 
future, though there were times in the autumn, as the 
storms bent them with fierce impact, when it seemed that 
they lamented the sadness of days to come. 

They spoke of the past. They remembered. They did 
not judge or condemn. They spoke of what they had seen. 
They knew and they communicated what they knew to 
your heart without words or letters. In those hours when 
you ventured out in answer to a mysterious inaudible 
call, the dead met you at every darkened corner, walking 
in the rain. 

Oh, there was no fear of the dead then! Those spirits 
stopj)ed to talk and joke. Their secret history, inscribed 
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on the stones of the old buildings that had been touched 
by their hamis, became an open book, but that book wa: 
indecipherable to the noninitiated. Communication ir 
this case was a matter of blood. The dead became alive 
again in your thoughts. The atmosphere was saturated 
with their presence. You may not have known theii 
names, the faces of some were too far effaced for them tc 
be recognizable, but you felt their breathing in the leave: 
on which the raindrops tapped and you saw their outline 
in the interlocking branches that swayed to and fro by 
the light of a flickering lantern. 

Have you ever come into an old garden whose path: 
were almost obliterated by weeds and moss and have yoi' 
felt your breath suddenly stop, as if someone clutciied 
your throat, at the sight, for a fleeting instant, of : 
familiar figure hastily .scurrying away behind a clump ol 
bushes or a ruinetl wall? Have you never wandered alone 
in an old house and stood still to listen? To listen foi 
what? Was it not as if you heard a call, the voice of youi 
mother, since long turned to dust, with the .same iniona 
tion and tlie same tettderncss that stop{)ed you in yoin 
tracks when a < hild? 

'Fhcre was one house in Gorcum, old and uninhabitetl 
which stood alone at the end of a street near one of th< 
town gates. At a c ertain hour, about twilight, it was saic 
that the face of a woman appeared before one of the 
windows. On her head was a bonnet of the kind wort 
by Duu h women of a lumdred years before. How caint 
she there in that deserted house, which had stood stil 
and abandoned, with all the doors securely locked foi 
decades? 

Uncle Kees knew. “That woman,” he .said, “was An 
neke, the tvife of our great-great-graudfather. He was ; 
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wigmaker by trade. They were married in 1812, just 
a century ago. Their names are in the parish register: 
Reinier and Anneke. Two months after their wedding, 
he, Reinier, was conscripted for Napoleon’s army and 
marched off to Russia. He wrote but two letters. I have 
those letters in a cupboard upstairs. But after that not 
another word came from him. He must have died in the 
snows of Poland or at the Beresina, along with a hundred 
thousand other Dutch boys. But Anneke never tired of 
waiting for him. She was a bride of twenty when he left. 
She was eighty when she died. Every day of her life she 
spent at that window looking for her lover and husband 
to come home through the town gate. In the course of 
time her features imprinted themselves on the window- 
pane. That’s what we see there now, that hazy white 
shape. Look, there she is!” 

But I would not look. I closed my eyes, and a shiver 
ran down my spine. I waved my hand at Anneke with 
my eyes shut, as so many townspeople did, by force of 
habit, I imagine, because their mothers and grandmothers 
had done so in passing the house. Young lovers touched 
the walls of that house by way of pledging their troth 
because that gesture was supposed to assure steadfastness, 
even deathlcssness in love. . . . 

Frequenting that collegium of freethinkers, or, as they 
should perhaps more justly be called “libres croyants” in 
the rear of Willem Bos’ bookshop, as I did for years, 
albeit as a silent and, as was often the case, uncompre- 
hending bystander, and most of the time unknown to my 
parents, who would probably have removed me from 
Uncle Kees’ influence had they known that it was he 
who tolerated and even encouraged my presence in that 
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strange company, produced in me a restlessness that has 
haunted me all my life. I am aware through various 
criticisms leveled at an earlier book {Days of Our Years) 
that a mere journalist is not expected— in fact, it is con- 
sidered rather bad taste— to inject matters so intimate and 
personal as his spiritual evolution, his doubts and beliefs, 
into “an objective account” of his experiences, especially 
if the storm and stress of life and the sight of great in- 
justice and much inhumanity have failed to turn him into 
a cynic. I must say, in passing, that I never intended to 
write objectively and that I spew it out, that objectivity 
tvhich masquerades under the name of impartiality and 
which goes out of its way to present, as the saying goes, 
both sides of the question. There are no two sides to 
truth, and there arc no two sides to a lie. It is cither yes 
or no. If you want to be sincere, you must be partial. 

I was writing of my own life, and I fully agree with 
Lacordaire when he .said that the exterior life is nothing 
witliout the interior. That intimate life is the dialogue 
man engages in from the moment he is able to think until 
he falls to .sleep forever. The inner life is the real life. 
The rest of it— the wanderings to and fro over the earth, 
the sojourn in unfamiliar places, and the company of 
promiitcnt and distinguished men— was, at least in my 
ca.se, purely incidental. I do not mean that I despise 
great men. It is good to be in the company of those who 
have not alloxvcd biitcrne.ss and loneliness and jealotisy 
to gain the up{)cr hand over them. They arc those who 
have gone through the arid land and who have created 
their own wells of living water, new sources of life, and 
who offer others freely to drink. But I feel at rest only 
when I fiinl .solitude to think, whether in a railway train 
rumbling through the Danakil dc.scrL or iit the forest of 
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Montmorency. Yes, I make no bones about it, to think 
of salvation and of eternal life and of the question where 
we are going and what is the sense and what is to be the 
end of all our striving. Perhaps I have not come to a 
solution. But to say, as some of my critics did, that such 
questions are no longer timely or actual and that they had 
best be left to die with the theologians and the meta- 
physicians in the forgetfulness of the inner chamber, is 
not borne out by the reality. 

Mazzini found that there was not a single great victory 
of the human spirit on record and not a single important 
advance of human society without that victory and that 
step being rooted in religious faith. Any doctrine what- 
ever, he said, which does not take into account man’s 
need of faith and his need to solve the eternal questions 
of human destiny and origin, has always been and will 
always remain impotent to create a new social order. It 
may for a time succeed in setting up beautiful forms, to 
be sure. But those forms will lack the eternal fire that 
Prometheus brought from heaven. 

The spiritual questions will continue to haunt man, 
whether churches and clergy disappear or survive in the 
apocalyptic era into which we have entered. My atten- 
tion was pointed to Russia, and I was told to notice how 
those naive doubts and disquietudes of mankind’s infancy 
have disa[>peared in the clear sunlight of Soviet life, how 
they no longer trouble the human conscience. I answer: 
what do you know about it? Are you sure? Can you say 
with certainty what a peasant sitting at eventide under 
the cool elms, in front of the collective farmhouse, thinks 
of? Or, as he lays himself down to sleep in his crowded 
room, half hungry or at best stuffed with sour bread, what 
the city worker secretly wonders about? Is that the sum- 
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fnum bonum—the commissar and his girl drinking vodka 
cocktails in the Hotel Metropole, while listening to a 
gypsy orchestra playing American jazz? Is that the all- 
highest and eternal good? 

Even if Russia or humanity as a whole ever reaches the 
blessed estate of a material millennium in a classless so- 
ciety, even then, and then only, in a more ineluctable 
manner than ever, these questions of whence and whither 
will be posed as they have never been posed before. 
Then, not the economically purified and superfluous 
church, not that old instrument of domination, but a new 
educational system will extract and remove the poison 
from that question of where we are going which troubles 
even emancipated human beings after the daily task is 
done. The more well-being is assured and the farther 
away the fear of old age is removed, the nrore (luestiott- 
able becomes the subject of death, which breaks into life 
at the most unexpected moments, blasting its hojjes ami 
obscuring its goal. 

At home and in the church the "eternal, unassailable 
truths” of the Christian religion, according to the Calvin- 
ist conception, were hammered into my head by dint t>f 
constant repetition. Uncle Kees and his friends shruggctl 
their shoulders about the whole business. When the 
dominies and catechism masters proclaimed with pitiless 
consistency that man was fundamentally bad, inclined tt* 
do evil in his heart, not worthy of God’s mercy, and th;it 
therefore but a few were predestined to be tran.sfcrretl 
from this vale of tears to eternal glory, those men in the* 
bookshop only smiled and said what was absolutely the 
contrary: man is good and it is through his goodne.ss that 
he shall not only inherit the earth but will make a para- 
dise out of his earthly home. Whom was I to believe? 
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Heir of a religious tradition on the one hand and later 
in life a humble disciple of scientific methods, I have 
lived in a state of inner contradiction which started with 
the awakening of my conscience. Between my heart and 
my mind the dialogue never ceased. Only very slowly 
and gradually did the reconciliation between the two take 
place. 

I had to go out in the world and discover the truth for 
myself. I think I found the truth. But I will not let that 
allow me to condemn the piety of my ancestors and teach- 
ers. For they were deeply sincere in their beliefs. With 
them it was not a mere case of pulling a sanctimonious 
lace and speaking in a subdued tone of voice. With them 
it was a case of ascetic zeal having been turned into moral 
rigorism. With their teachers Calvin and Knox, they re- 
jected the idea of sanctification by good works alone. 
They had sunk into a quietistic piety, almost mystical, 
wherein they sought an understanding of the divine by 
meditation, since it was not possible to acquire merit 
through the work of their hands or through learned dis- 
courses. There was a good deal of dogmatic piety, too, 
which consisted in strict observance of divine ordinances 
and prescriptions of what Luther called “Herzens From- 
migkeit.” Their love of God motivated all their actions. 
'Fhcir religion was one of confidence, and, since confi- 
dence is psychologically a question of cessation of will, 
the love of God was a matter of sentiment and piety and 
warming of the heart. But this piety could not assert it- 
self fully without the will also being active, on the one 
hand as confidence and on the other as a practical exercise 
of the love of one’s neighbor. 

What they all had in common was that intense and in- 
tentional Calvinistic joylessness. If our dominies had had 
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their way, we would forthwith have returned to the 
state of afiEairs that prevailed in Geneva when the great 
Reformer exercised his spiritual dictatorship in that city. 
There, and in many cities of Holland just after the Ref- 
ormation, life was a collective cell of penitence, a spirit- 
ual concentration camp, where there was only room for 
consciousness of sin and humiliation. 

Even at weddings, in my youth in Gorcum, dancing 
and music were still proscribed, because John Calvin, 
four hundred years earlier, had willed it so. An unbear- 
able censorship reigned over all cultural activity: one 
was not allowed to read a “worldly” book or visit a 
theater. I do not know what form of divine punishment 
was held out for a peek at a troupe of visiting actors, 
who came to Gorcum from time to time, but the appre- 
hension of dire consequences sank so deeply into my 
bones, that I, until this day, experience a moment of 
uneasiness when I enter a place of amusement. 

It may well be that this is a subconscious remembrance 
of that time when the members of the Royal Theater of 
Amsterdam or The Hague stopped in Gorcum for a one- 
night performance of Hamlet. There was, of course, no 
chance that I would be permitted to be present. Not 
even Uncle Kees had the courage to brave the censure 
of the fundamentalists by going into the meetinghouse 
with a ticket in his hand. That would have damned 
him irrevocably and forever. Not that he cared a great 
deal, but he had to consider, he said, the sensibilities of 
other members of the family, who would have been 
damned with him. And so he did the next best thing, 
for he was determined to see Hamlet. He bribed one 
of the stagehands to bring him a ladder. We both stood 
on the top of that ladder looking on to the stage from 
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the side, through an opening in the wings, when one of 
the performers, a man in the costume of a medieval 
knight, suddenly caught sight of me and poked the lance 
he held in his hands into my shoulder. I lost my balance 
and fell backwards. Uncle Kees caught me, but my 
weight threw him off his balance in turn, and we both 
went down for the count, with the ladder on top of us, 
with a crash louder than the “Anvil Chorus.” 

The noise stopped the players, while the stagehands, 
the police, and the director rushed backstage to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disturbance and the extent of the 
damage. Uncle Kees was so badly hurt that he could 
only limp away, but not before the director had seen him. 
This gentleman thereupon went before the footlights and 
explained the incident that had caused the interruption 
of the play, naming, to the vast amusement of the audi- 
ence, Uncle Kees and myself as the culprits. For weeks 
we did not dare to show our faces on the streets. 

One would only have to look into the works of the 
Genevan historian, J. P. Galiffe, to find in what direction 
our dominies would have driven us, for they never tired 
of lauding the epoch of Calvin as the nearest man had 
ever come to seeing the Kingdom of God established on 
earth. Not only did they never, by so much as a word, 
condemn the horrible inhumanity of Calvin, which 
caused his contemporaries to call him the Genevan 
Torquemada, but they told us that his rule by censor- 
ship and the executioner’s block for the slightest misde- 
meanor— Calvin had a child burned at the stake because 
it had lifted its hand against its mother— was “worthy 
of emulation in every respect.” It was theocracy, the 
highest form of social organization we can attain. The 
fact was that Calvin’s was as ruthless a dictatorship as 
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that o£ the Communists and the perfect model of wh 
came to be known in our time as totalitarianism. Ba 
thelemy de Ligt was not wrong when he stopped me ; 
front of the monument to the heroes of the Refonnatic 
on the Promenade des Bastions at Geneva one day an^ 
after pointing to the statue of Calvin and his associate 
Farel, Beza, and Knox, and to their faces bereft of il 
slightest trace of human compassion and mercy, sai( 
“Look, there you have the real fathers of Bolshevism! 
Paul Birokoff, Tolstoy’s onetime secretary, who was wit 
us, gravely assented. 

Human feelings and sentiments were almost entire! 
pushed aside by religious dogmas and rules. Man tv. 
corrupt from birth and could do naught but evil if i 
followed his own natural inclinations. Hence, he ha 
to be ruled by an iron hand; his life and his aciiviiii 
had to be hemmed in by ordinances, regulations, and tl 
fear of terror and torment if he was not to behave as 
raging beast. That was the fundamental notion of tn 
Calvinistic leaders. 

In the course of a life that has not been altogetlu 
devoid of adventure, I have, under the most divcrsifie 
conditions, come in contact with men of all classes an 
races, including primitive tribesmen and the .scKnal! 
disinherited, and I have from those cxpcrience.s reache 
one conclusion: in order to tame the beast in mai 
it is infinitely more desirable to accord him complei 
confidence than to appear before liim armed from in 
to toe either with weapons or with threats. I liave learne 
that the Father of the Church cvho said that the huma 
heart is Christian by nature was not wrong. But I has 
become convinced that the old Roman saying— "//om 
homini lupus ” — is a fallacy. 
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Man is not by nature or inborn sentiment inclined to 
look upon his fellow as a ferocious animal. It is true that 
demoralization by hunger may very well turn him into 
a wolf, which proves one thing only: he must be protected 
against hunger in order that he may learn to regard his 
fellow as his equal. Man, once said Henri de Man, is 
not entirely egoistical and he is not entirely altruistic, 
but his altruism is in a quite different way part of his 
nature than is his egoism; his egoism leads to altruism 
in the measure that he obeys the dictates of his own 
nature. 

This I have not learned from priests or moralists. On 
the contrary, they would have caused me to lose the faith 
entirely and would have led me to despair. I have learned 
that from men who had never dealt with priests or pro- 
fessors of morality. And it is for that reason, too, it may 
be said in passing, that I am convinced of the funda- 
mental error of those who maintain that socialism must 
necessarily lead to failure because of human nature. 

The most striking incident that showed the innate 
goodness of the human heart came to my youthful ears 
in that dark room in the rear of Willem Bos’ bookshop 
in Gorcum, when my Uncle Kees recounted a story that 
had come to him through some of Tolstoy’s friends in 
Geneva. 

It appears that Tolstoy was in the habit of receiving 
a certain peasant, a member of one of Russia’s thousand 
and one religious sects, who, because of his convictions, 
was singled out for all sorts of petty persecutions on the 
part of his landlord. Not only did that boyar, who was 
one of Tolstoy’s neighbors, insist that the peasant in 
question do more than his share of the work on the estate 
than anyone else, but he frequently beat the man un- 
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mercifully. Now, the peasant was a believer in nonvio- 
lence. He was not a follower of Leo Tolstoy, for the sage 
I of Yasnaya Polyana had not himself come to those evan- 

f gelic views about overcoming evil with goodness. 

One night the peasant was telling the great man the 
I story of his life. He told of the hardships he had suffered 

and of the cruelty of his master. “He beat me and beat 
me,” said the muzhik, “and the pain he inflicted was 
sometimes more than I could bear. That went on for a 
long time. But I never reproached him by as much as 
a word for his inhumanity and even lc.ss did I allow any 
thought of resistance or revenge to enter my mind. One 
I night, as I was led toward the shed, %vhere my master 

; usually administered the beatings to his .serfs, he came 

I to me with outstretched arms and begged my forgiveness 

1 on bended knee.” 

I Upon hearing the end of the peasant’s story. Uncle 

I Kecs said, Tolstoy got up in great emotion and walked 

I around the room a few times and then burst into tears, 

but they were not tears of sorrow. 'I'hey rvere tears of 
I gladness. 

I I had a most convincing experience myself along these 

I lines when, in the fall of 1935, I walked across lialf the 

[ width of the Ethiopia, through the darkest part of Africa. 

I’ Having been assigned by The Toronto Daily Star ami 

1’ • the Bourse dgyptienne of Alexandria to “cover" the cam- 

; ^ paign in Ethiopia and finding that no news of the actual 

• . progress of the Italian advance could be obtained in the 

? capital city Addis Adaba and yet disliking to march wit li 

the conquerors from Eritrea untlcr Ciano aiul that old 
castor-oil expert and hero of numerous wrecking exploits 
[* in the newspaper offices of Milan, Ckmeral de liono. I 

' < left for Egypt and from there flew back to Ethiopia. With 
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a Galla tribesman as my guide and some Amaric boys 
and a couple of mules, I walked from Gallabat in the 
Sudan to the front lines occupied by the Ethiopian army 
under Ras Seyoum. 

I had not a single weapon of any kind on me. The 
two revolvers I had bought in Cairo were confiscated at 
the border station of Gallabat by the British, who were 
playing the noninterventionist game for all they were 
worth in anticipation of bigger exploits to come in Spain. 
I traversed a hostile, primitive, and what has been even 
called a “barbaric” country from one end to the other, 
covering a route over which a scientific expedition, for 
whose safety the Emperor Haile Selassie had delegated 
two thousand soldiers, had preceded me two years earlier. 
That expedition and its guard, I learned later, had run 
into some fierce fighting and had actually fought its way 
through. 

The boys in my two-by-four caravan were members of 
a tribe that is generally considered the most rapacious in 
the whole Ethiopian Empire. They were poor as church 
mice and had probably never been tempted as they must 
have been by the sight of my wealth of sacks of millet, 
beans, and other provisions. They were seven, and I was 
one. They could have murdered me a hundred times 
over on that trip, and nobody would have been the wiser. 
Moreover, we traversed a country that was at war. We 
passed through villages where the Disparata Circus of the 
Italian Flying Corps, in which Ciano and his two broth- 
ers-in-law, Vittorio and Bruno Mussolini, had done their 
noblest work, dropping bombs on crowded market 
squares and sprinkling mustard gas in the grass so that 
hundreds of barefooted black children lay writhing in 
agony. 
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Unable to distinguish between an Italian and another 
white man, those people might have been expected to 
pounce on me at first sight and tear me to pieces. After 
all, was I not just another member o£ that white 
which was engaged in bringing them civilization. "V et, 
not a hair on my head was touched. I was received with 
the greatest kindness everywhere. 1 was received with 
honor by village chiefs and was the guest in the primitive 
homes of Coptic priests. The best was not good enough 
for me. Why? 

Because my boys told the villagers: “This man is un- 
armed!” 

Conscience plays a much greater part in life than most 
people suspect or admit. Thein skepticism, however, is 
justified in so far as it directs itself against the morality 
which decides the “thou shalt” and the “thou shalt not 
according to commandments and interdictions carefully 
indexed and paragraphed. This morality so restricts tlie 
activity of conscience to the sphere of ideas learned by 
rote that it is quite incapable of confronting the reality. 
Moreover, we know by experience that, however carefully 
it has been constructed, this morality becomes useless 
under the stress of a strongly felt animal instinct or a 
powerful economic interest. 

We now know too well that the root of all our act.s 
goes back to our instincts to have much confidence in a 
moral tribunal completely separated from the world of 
intuition. And the same experimental sciences, as Henri 
de Man has pointed out, which have laid bare the tle- 
pendence of our entire spiritual life and the process of 
conscience on the instinct, have also made it known that 
man s most powerful force is his moral instinct. 
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The argument of the Marxists that everything in life 
is determined by economic considerations and interests 
is therefore but partially true. No one will deny that 
economic interests play a part, and even an important 
part, in the determination of man’s actions, but they play 
by no means an exclusive or dominant role. It is the force 
of conscience, rooted in that subconscious Christian soul 
of man of which the Church Fathers spoke, to which 
must be attributed most of the great reforms of history 
and most of the revolts against the existing order. 

It was the bad conscience of the Christianized and hu- 
manized bourgeaisie that led it to make more and more 
concessions to the proletariat. Will anyone seriously de- 
fend the notion that the threatening revolt of the Ameri- 
can working class was responsible for the social legisla- 
tion of the New Deal? The working class had no power, 
it was a weak and unorganized minority in 1932. It 
is the social consciousness of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
of other men who share love of humanity, philan- 
thropists, if you will, that is responsible for the immense 
forward movement of the socially underprivileged. 

It was the Christian conscience working as a leaven in 
contemporary society, the sense of responsibility toward 
God translating itself into a responsibility toward the 
brother in distress. 

The notion that there has always been a bitter strug- 
gle between the bourgeoisie and the upcoming working 
class is not borne out by the facts of history. Jaures him- 
self admitted that the bourgeoisie desired to be just to 
the working classes when it gave them the school and 
intellectual recreation. If the Protestant bourgeoisie had 
entertained any misgivings on the subject of granting the 
people too much enlightenment and rights, it might have 
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followed the example of the old Church and kept them 
in ignorance. 

“The essential contribution of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is that it desired every man to read,” Henri de Man 
once said. But read what? The Bible! The Book in 
which the prophets cry out passionately for a future 
wherein no man shall build and another inhabit, no man 
sow and another reap, no man seek to gain great ad- 
vantages at the expense of another man; the Book that 
launched anathemas against the rich and the usurpers 
and that called for the fulfillment of the messianic dream 
of a universal brotherhood! 

That Book with its uncompromising demand for jus- 
tice, for social justice and peace, the bourgeois Reforma- 
tion placed in men’s hands, and said: “Here, take anti 
read for yourselves! Do not take anyone’s word for it. 
Here are set forth your rights. This is the charter of your 
freedom. Do not trust intermediaries. See with your own 
eyes, see the light that is yours.” 

If the bourgeoisie had trembled for the future, .said 
Jaur^s, she would have acted like a thief in the night ami 
hidden the Book, as Rome had hidden it. 

It is true that since the Reformation there ha.s come 
into Protestantism an immense la.ssitude, a flight from 
consequences, a deterioration of ideology, a time of dis- 
simulation and softening. Luther was the first bourgeois 
to desert the banner of a militant, on-justice-bent Chris- 
tianity. He had given the Bible to the people, had him- 
self translated it into their idiom. He had told the people 
that they were the free children of God, that they were 
brothers. The people understood that their new-found 
spiritual freedom also applied to their economic condi- 
tion and they formed great leagues. The peasants of 
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Germany marched in great processions under banners 
on which they had inscribed a loaf of bread as the symbol 
o their right to live, and a cross as a symbol of the reli- 
gious motivating force of their revolt. 

Oliver Cromwell said once; “When the cause of Christ 
and the cause of the people coincide, then only will both 
prosper. Leonhard Ragaz has called the breach between 
these two the tragedy of Western civilization. That 
breach occurred in the year 1525. 

With his Bible translation and his ninety-six theses 
nailed to the wall of Wittenberg’s church, Luther had 
thrown wide open the doors of the new freedom. But 
when the peasants came to him, whom they regarded as 
their father in God, and asked him to demand with and 
for them some of the most elementary human rights, the 
simplest, most self-evident social privileges, in the name 
of the new freedom he had himself proclaimed, in that 
moment Luther, from whose merits I will not detract, 
first hesitated and then refused. 

He, the renovator of Christianity, had nothing but cold 
words. And when thereupon, also as a result of Luther’s 
lack of sympathy for the people’s cause, it came to civil 
war, he, the representative of the Christ of whom it is 
written that “when He saw the multitudes He was moved 
with compassion on them because they fainted and were 
scattered abroad as sheep having no shepherd,” in that 
hour Luther flung forth his blood-soaked writings into 
the world, calling upon the princes to beat down the 
peasants as mad dogs. He declared that instead of using 
prayer as an instrument men could now gain heaven by 
killing and incendiarism. 

The princes heard these words, and the people heard 
these words; they flew at each other’s throats, and for 
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half a century central Europe was turned into a hell. 
Tens of thousands of villages were destroyed, hundreds 
of thousands of farmhouses went up in smoke, and the 
German land was turned into a slaughterhouse of its own 
children. From the burning dwellings of the peasantry 
a cry of despair went up and a river of blood issued- 

It is that river which separates the cause of Christ 
from the cause of the people to this very day. Rome has 
not crossed it but has only widened the breach by sup- 
porting and blessing all the people’s butchers, from Philip 
II and Charles IX to Dollfuss and Francisco Franco, but 
Protestantism has not crossed it either. And it is because 
of “that red, red thing over there,” that splash of blood, 
the dmai achicha^ “the blood of Abel your brother, that 
the world has been plunged into chaos and misery. 

Not until that breach is closed can peace return to 
this world! 

We had one individual in Gorcum who, while being 
the source of undying wonder to many women, my 
mother included, at the same time caused moi'e irritation 
and controversy than any other citizen I can remember. 
His name was Joris de Pater, and he had once been the 
public notary, which in Holland is a position of social 
eminence only second to that of burgomaster. He had 
retired early in life and lived in one of the most |>reten- 
tious houses in the community. Flow he had come by 
his fortune was a riddle over which many never ceased 
to wonder and gossip. The usual explanation was that 
in drawing up her last will and testament for an extremely 
rich woman he had inserted his own name in the instru- 
ment for a sizable sum and that he had repeated this 
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profitable performance half a dozen times when other 
clients had made him their testamentary executive. 

Joris de Pater had in his youth been a cripple, at least 
so everyone said who had known him as a young man. 
But when I knew him, and as long as I can remember 
him, he was a physical giant in perfect health. He claimed 
that he had been healed on a pilgrimage to Lourdes. 
That may have been possible, of course. The only draw- 
back to the alleged miracle was that he was not a Roman 
Catholic— in fact, he was an elder in the Reformed 
Church. And so the question was: how could a non- 
Catholic have been healed in that place in southern 
h ranee where the one and only requisite is precisely to 
have an abundance of faith? That was the great mystery 
about Joris de Pater. 

As I said, he was always looked upon with a kind of 
wonder, which in some people amounted to awe. More- 
over, everybody knew that he had made the trip against 
the explicit advice of his doctor. For some time he had 
been dying on his feet, his physician had warned him 
that he would never be able to accomplish the pilgrim- 
age. Still he had gone. And this man, who had been 
carried to the train as a hopeless invalid, had returned 
to Gorcum walking as straight as a candle. In my day 
people still stopped in the street to watch him as he went 
by, though the miraculous healing had occurred twenty 
years before. They still could not get over it, especially 
those who had known him as a miserable cripple, who 
dragged his legs slowly and painfully with the aid of a 
pair of crutches. But the strangest part of it all was that 
Joris de Pater, instead of being a model Christian after 
his health had been supernaturally restored, had become 
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one o£ the most notorious, though secret, libertines in 
the community. There was no end to the stories circu- 
lated about his scandalous behavior. 

I can see him yet, tall and white-haired, of truly gigan- 
tic proportions, not without a certain dignity. He was 
always dressed in a frock coat and top hat and carried a 
black cane with a golden knob. But his face was as pale 
as death, cadaverous and spotted with large brown moles. 
He was a bachelor and had no relatives in Gorcum and 
more enemies than friends. 

Of course, to my Uncle Kees, who had gone to school 
with him, there was nothing miraculous or prominent 
about Joris de Pater. He had always, he said, known him 
for the fraud he was. 

“But isn’t it possible that he was healed?” I would 
argue. “You yourself knew him when he was a pitiful 
paralytic. Why deny the evidence? Here is a miracle if 
ever there was one. Doesn’t that prove the truth and 
validity of the Catholic faith?” 

“A miracle!” Uncle Kees would snort. “I do not deny 
that healings take place, though I do not see why we in 
Gorcum should be saddled with the one and only case 
that seems to be genuine. Why,” he exclaimed, “over in 
Paris they laugh about Lourdes. Oh, no, I do not deny 
it,” he would continue. “I have to abide by the evidence. 
I do not deny even that the miracles in Lourdes emanate 
from a being called the Virgin Mary, though I do not 
see why She would have any truck or trade with that 
scoundrel of a De Pater. 

“But what does it all prove? Miracles are no proof of 
the validity of an ethical system. Suppose a Dyak came 
to Gorcum and said: ‘Boohoohoo, our Gotl, is a great 
God. He turns away the poisoned ari'ows from our ene- 
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mies in the jungle. He makes the sick walk again and 
makes the sun rise on our crops and the next day he 
sends the rain. I tell you, he sure is a great God. Our 
Dyak God alone does wonders.’ What would we say to 
that? We would examine the foundations of that Dyak’s 
faith and his metaphysics. We would inquire into his 
doctrine and his moral character, would we not? Well 
then, if we did that and found that if that Dyak had re- 
ceived good counsel from his God but had betrayed that 
deity by favoring the rich and sending the poor back into 
their misery with empty consolations, if we found that 
he was unmerciful to animals, and that his religion was 
smart rather than pious, sly rather than wise, more polit- 
ical than true, that his religion had killed the good pagan 
qualities in him and that it carefully watched the op- 
pressed so that they had no chance to rise, if I heard 
that in the Dyak temples or sacred huts they hung up 
battle flags and that the priests blessed those who go 
out to kill, if I found those things, I would simply spit 
on all their miracles and I would send the man back to 
his jungle.” 

That’s the way Uncle Kees talked. He always turned 
everything into a dissertation. But I knew from his words 
that he did not entertain much respect for his old school 
companion. 

Even so, as I was saying about this man Joris de Pater: 
he was an elder in the Reformed Church and a member 
of the board of supervisors of the local almshouse and 
of the orphan asylum; I seem to recollect that for a time 
he even served as the town’s delegate to the provincial 
council, a position that usually went only to the most 
prominent citizens. All these things did not take away 
the fact that in his private life he was far from blame- 
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less. If truth be told, Mijnheer de Pater was a most 

immoral old codger. 

Under that solemn, dignified exterior of his and that 
almost feverish interest in eleemosynary institutions and 
causes, he hid a truly vile and lecherous character, as 
became quite apparent on and after that dreadful morn- 
ing when the news ran through the town that he had 
been found with his throat slashed and lymg in a pool 
of his own blood. 

But that was much later, after he had become thor- 
oughly discredited and nobody had any more use for 
him. All that was known of his private life when I was 
a boy was that he engaged one pretty maid after another 
in his household service. Now, why did he do that? Could 
he not, like any other old bachelor, have taken a middle- 
aged housekeeper and avoided all the unsavory rumors 
that were current on his account? Must men not guartl 
even against the semblance of evil? It can easily be 
imagined to what tongue-wagging such conduct gave rise 
in a small community like ours. 

After a few days in his service, those girls woukl leave 
and disappear from town altogether. The strangest stories 
circulated as to what had happened to them while in 
old man De Pater’s house, why they had left him, and 
where they had gone to hide their shame. I am not writ- 
ing a chronique scandaleuse about Gorcum, but I must 
tell of those incidents and rumors because they throw 
a revealing light on the final d^mouement in JorLs de 
Pater’s life and also because the life and death of a man 
like that absorbed the interest of our citizens as much 
as the clash of nations and ideologies casts a spell of hor- 
ror and anticipation over the men and women of our 
time. Society in Gorcum was a miniature world. Life 
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moved on a scale restricted by a near-by horizon, but its 
loves and hatreds, its pettiness and jealousies, were no 
less real and affected us no less. It was all we had. 

Two weeks after De Pater’s death, when his house was 
put up for sale, I visited the place in the company of 
some other boys— anyone could go in during certain hours 
of the day, always under the watchful eye of the bailiff 
and his assistants, to inspect the furniture and the table- 
ware that was to be auctioned off. With the other boys 
I wandered through the rooms, ostensibly very much 
interested in the paintings, the bric-a-brac, and the art 
objects, but in reality edging up to the stairway in order 
to dash upstairs over the thick rugs as soon as Mijnheer 
Jacquemijn (that was the bailiff’s name) turned his back 
and take a peek at the mysterious attic that had figured 
so much in the gossip about the goings-on in the old 
notary’s house while he was still alive. 

And to be sure, there it was: all the floor space in the 
top story of the house had been turned into a vast cham- 
ber with solid rows of mirrors along the walls and a 
great, thronelike bed built in the center. This bed, which 
was really more a huge couch, lay piled high with fan- 
tastically colored silken cushions and velvet covers. With 
its three white marble steps leading up to it, too, and 
the heavy brass chandelier overhead, it looked more like 
an altar to Venus Lubentina than anything else I have 
ever seen, except when, much later in life, I paid a visit 
to Constantinople and saw the deserted harem of Abdul- 
Hamid in Yildiz Kiosk. De Pater’s attic made you think 
that you had entered a seraglio. How a grim-faced old 
Dutchman, who never smiled and who in public gave the 
impression of respectability personified, could have en- 
gaged in such sensual Oriental fantasies is more than I 
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can explain. Everybody went in to see the show, and 
for weeks on end De Pater’s harem was the subject of 
conversation in Gorcum with much giggling and snick- 
ering and whispering, of course. 

How did he come to his gruesome death? Was it re- 
venge on the part of one of the girls he had ruined. Or 
was there a question of money involved? He had always 
been drawing up last wills and testaments: could it not 
be that some disinherited nephew of one of his old-lady 
clients, enraged at what he considered old De Pater’s vil- 
lainy in the matter, had committed the crime? That 
sounded reasonable enough. It was surely a clue for the 
police to investigate. The old notary had made plenty 
of enemies and potential enemies in his lifetime. 

At one time, in fact, half the town was not only bit- 
terly disposed to him, but in mortal dread of him. It 
came about this way: De Pater’s house stood on the cor- 
ner of the Arkelstraat, a street inhabited by rather well- 
to-do burghers, and a narrow alley in which there was a 
brothel. This house of ill fame disappeared when the 
government discontinued the practice of licensing house.s 
of prostitution, but in my youth it functioned full blast. 
You never entered that alley, of course, but you could 
not help seeing the big red lantern that hung halfway 
down the alley and the number 3 1 painted in black let- 
ters on the glass when you went through the Arkelstraat 
after nightfall. Now, as has been said, Joris de Pater 
lived on the corner. On that corner was also a lantern, 
an ordinary street lamp, which was fastened to the no- 
tary’s house by means of a wrought-iron arch. 

By dousing the lights in his own front room, the old 
notary could therefore, quite unobserved, watch anyone 
going by in the street slip into the forbidden alley. And 
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this he did. In fact, he spent half his evenings and his 
nights quietly sitting in an armchair before his darkened 
window, like a cat watching for a mouse. When anyone 
he knew passed by, and this person, after a hasty glance 
around to be sure that he was unobserved, furtively 
walked into the alley, the hidden De Pater had a clear 
view of the features of the brothel’s prospective client. 
If he recognized the person, he would jump from his 
seat, suddenly part the curtains in his room, and tap on 
the panes. In the stillness of the evening that tap would 
sound like a pistol shot to the man in the street, whose 
conscience, under the circumstances, would not be too 
serene anyway. He would look up, startled and upset, 
on being discovered. When their eyes met, Joris de Pater 
would simply nod and perhaps wave his hand in recog- 
nition; then he would step back and vanish from sight. 

Now, on the surface there was nothing wrong in all 
this: a man may greet an acquaintance, may he not? A 
wave of the hand like that is, after all, just an act of 
elementary politeness. You may even say that it was a 
kind and friendly gesture and that to be recognized in 
so amicable a manner by Mijnheer de Pater, who was 
a man of influence and standing, was not something to 
be disdained. Or else, it may be said in extenuation, that 
Joris de Pater, in thus shocking some guilty conscience 
or other now and then, was really a guardian of public 
morality. And, in truth, it must be said that by that 
abrupt signal on the windowpane he caused many a 
burgher suddenly to change his mind. There can be no 
doubt of that. But only one wholly ignorant of the 
notary’s corrupt mind and character would attribute his 
gestures at the darkened window to a kind, paternal and 
moral solicitude. For what did he do, Joris de Pater? 
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He let it be known in the conservative club, where he 
dropped in occasionally, that he was keeping close tabs 
on the persons who dodged into the alley, that he had 
a register in which he had entered the names, and that 
on that register he marked the hour and the number of 
visits they paid to the erotic establishment. In other 
words, he talked about his discoveries. He not only 
talked, he lied about the matter. 

On the day following one of those nocturnal incidents, 
if he met the man whom he had seen the night before, 
he would exclaim; “Ah, good afternoon my dear Heer 
van der Velde, I am glad to see you. You look quite 
well, I must say. Ahem, ahem! ... By the way, that was 
rather a late hour to be up and about when you passed 
my house last night. I trust it was not on account of 
your esteemed mother-in-law: I hear she’s been ailing?’’ 

The man thus accosted (Joris made sure that his victim 
was with a friend or even with one of his children) would 
blush with shame or become flustered and agitated and 
would not know what to answer. De Pater would laugh 
his metallic, diabolical laugh and pass on his way. 

Or he would say: “A fine morning, Mijnheer van 
Duffelen, a fine morning indeed! We had a little rain 
last night, though. Ah, yes, but it did the gardens a lot 
of good, you may be sure. The farmers will not grumble 
about a few showers like that. Oh, no, ha, ha! Still, one 
should be careful. It’s not a healthy thing to walk out 
at nights in the rain, Mijnheer van Duffelen. Not healthy 
at all, you may take my word for it. Did you see that 
new girl Madam has imported from The Hague? Ha, ha, 
she is a FrangaisCj I am told. I see her walking by my 
house occasionally. A most charming young lady! What 
do you say, Mijnheer van Duffelen? Ha, ha!’’ And on 
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his way he would go, leaving Van Duffelen in a state of 
guilty agitation and remorse. 

That was the way this man De Pater aroused enmity 
against himself, but that was only the beginning of it. 
He got into the habit of stopping persons on the streets 
and addressing them with remarks of that type even 
when they were wholly innocent. He spoke to men in 
whose mind there had been no thought of ever visiting 
the alley in question. If he took a dislike to anyone, and 
I think he hated every human being except himself, he 
would try to connect him with immoral practices by a 
more or less sly reference to a visit to the brothel. A man 
might seek to disinculpate himself by saying politely: 
“You must be mistaken, Mijnheer de Pater. I was not 
out of my house at all last night. It certainly was not I 
you saw passing your house at the late hour you say.” 
U pon hearing such a remonstrance, De Pater would only 
feign surprise and say: “Now, it is quite possible that I 
was mistaken, my dear sir! Please forgive me, in that 
case. But still, I am not blind and I still do recognize 
ray friends when I see them. You are Mijnheer de Boer, 
arc you not? See, see, I was not mistaken this time. 
And off he would walk with that devilish grin on his face; 
and the damage would have been done: another citizen s 
peace of mind would be destroyed and I don t know what 
family quarrels set in motion. 

Men began to avoid Joris de Pater. That was only 
natural. Upon seeing him coming down the street swing- 
ing his cane (he was a conspicuous figure), they would 
quickly turn up a side street or walk into a shop or hastily 
engage in animated and deep conversation so that they 
could pretend not to notice him in passing, anything to 
prevent meeting him face to face. He became the most 
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execrated individual in the community, a man avoided 
as if he were afllicted with leprosy. 

Of the manner of his tleatli I can only recount what 
came out at the trial of his itephew, a young man wlio 
was a stranger in our town, but who visited him quite 
frequently anti %vho generally stayed with him during the 
summer school holidays. I'liis young man was his heir, 
the son of De Pater s only sister, who had married a jioor 
broker's clerk in Amsterdam. Strange to say, this boy— 
Marcus was his name— was a frank ami open-hearted lad, 
jolly, a gtKKi anti welcome companion o»i excursitms when 
he went swituming atul boating in the summertime. His 
talk tvas sometvhat strange atul unfamiliar, for the Ck»r- 
cum tlialect differs a good deal from the language sjitiken 
in Amsterdam, but that only made him more interesting. 

Often we laughed about his [tecidiariiies of speet h, hut 
he took it as good fun atul laughetl with us. He must 
have been fuurteeit or fifteen w'hen I first knew him. 
alnmst as tall as Iiis unde, with curly blond hair ami a 
friendly disjKtsitkm. It teas this hay Marcus who kilU tl 
the notary and who confessed to the crime, but then he 
was fully eighteen years of age. 

Being De Pater’s oitiy heir, so he testifietl before the 
tribunal in Dordredtt, where the trial was liehl, from 
his earliest youth lie had been coachctl by his parents 
to venerate his unde and to please liim in evety way 
possible. Wlienever the boy came to CJort tun, he was 
loadetl down with small presents atul with plettty of 
advice on how to ingratiate himself with the <ihl notary. 
For thovtgh it %vas most likely that Jot is de Pater would 
leave ilic greatest part of liis not inconsiderable hn tiuse 
to fits nephew, one coidd never be tptite tertain tmtil (he 
terms of the svill were tnade known. .4iul that t otthl tun 
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happen until he had died. Marcus’ parents had to take 
into consideration that it was not a law of the Medes 
and the Persians that made their son De Pater’s probable 
heir. Moreover, the old notary was streaked with a queer 
and perverse twist, and it was not beyond the realm of 
possibility that he would leave his relatives in happy 
expectation during his lifetime, only to disappoint them 
at his death by letting them discover that he had be- 
queathed the money to some charitable institution or 
other or to the church. Marcus was to behave so as to 
prevent the perpetration of any such meanness. 

The whole boy’s life became a course of training in 
amiability. He was never to do or say anything that 
would in the slightest call forth his uncle’s disapproba- 
tion or arouse his anger. This was an almost superhuman 
task, to be sure, for old Joris was an irritable person, 
intolerant of the least gaiety or lightness of heart such 
as a boy of sixteen might display. Marcus had to toe the 
line while on those lengthy summer visits to his uncle 
and subdue his animal spirits and his natural loquacity 
to the point where he must have resembled a novice in 
a Trappist monastery. 

Joris fetched him from the station at the beginning of 
the summer holidays, asked him a few questions about 
his parents and about his progress in school, and took 
him back again to the station when the time for depar- 
ture came around. For the rest of the time the notary 
only saw him at mealtimes and then enjoined strict 
silence on him. The boy was left to roam the streets at 
will and go wherever he liked so long as he was back in 
the notary’s house for dinner and supper. That is how 
it came that he frequently accompanied us on the excur- 
sions across the river and even on boat trips to Rotterdam 
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to see the Zoological Garden and the picture galleries 
and museums under the pleasant and expert guidance 
o£ my Uncle Kees. 

In the course o£ his last stay with Joris de Pater, when 
Marcus was eighteen years o£ age and had been graduated 
from college, the notary had in his employ a maid of 
ravishing beauty. She was a girl of about twenty, with 
titian hair and a figure that often made the officers of 
the garrison, and others besides, stand still in the street 
to watch her pass by. Dina was her name, Dina Tempel- 
man. Her father filled the position of combination grave- 
digger, bell ringer, and beadle in a small Reformed par- 
ish in a Brabant village across the river. The position 
in De Pater’s house was not Dina’s first job. It was said 
that she had previously been employed in the home of 
a young pastor in some near-by hamlet but had been 
dismissed by the pastor’s wife upon the^ discovery that 
she was carrying on a liaison with the lady’s husband. 

How Joris de Pater had subsequently got hold of her, 
I do not know, but I surmise that it was merely a case 
of the old lecher having let his instincts guide him. At 
any rate, she was in the notary’s house when Marcus 
visited there that summer. The old man guarded her 
as the apple of his eye. He never allowed her to go out 
after dark or stroll in the park where other young people 
went of an evening. For the first time in his life he was 
as generous as a Maecenas. Dina was dressed in the 
height of fashion: jewels, hats, finery, everything was im- 
ported for her without regard to cost. The expensive 
clothes and other adornments naturally heightened the 
allure of this girl who had formerly been a mere peasant. 
She became more and more indispensable to Joris in his 
old age. Marcus must have written his parents in Amster- 
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dam about his uncle’s infatuation for his servant girl, 
complaining, no doubt, that he was having a miserable 
time as an unwilling witness of the billing and cooing 
that was going on between Joris and Dina. 

This much is certain: Marcus’ parents came to Gorcum 
to size up the situation with their own eyes. There they 
could not fail to observe that dear Uncle Joris had pro- 
gressed far beyond the stage where his liaison with the 
green-eyed Dina could be dismissed as one of his habitual 
passing whims. Of course, they could not argue or plead 
with the old man. That would only have made matters 
worse: in a fit of contrariness he might have married the 
girl forthwith and blasted all their hopes. The notary 
was perfectly well aware, of course, why his sister and 
brother-in-law had come to Gorcum and he point-blank 
refused an invitation to go back with them to Amsterdam 
for a short stay during which, it was suggested, he should 
close his house and dismiss the servants to save expense. 
He knew what they were up to. No, he was too old to 
go traveling now. Moreover, he was set in his ways and, 
except for an occasional fit of dizziness, was quite com- 
fortable in his own house. His dear Dina, he said, was 
taking excellent care of him. 

Marcus’ parents were at their wits’ end. The hopes 
and expectations and efforts of a lifetime seemed about 
to go up in smoke. There was this girl, a lithe, voluptu- 
ous creature, eating at the table with them, fluttering her 
long lashes in a meaningful and truly scandalous manner 
whenever Uncle Joris looked in her direction. She was 
pouring his liqueur for him and lighting his cigar and 
then sliding onto his lap with a sensuous feline gesture. 
It was almost more than they could bear. And then, 
when he went upstairs (for he had got into the habit of 
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retiring early) , she, too, slipped away— just to see for a 
minute,, she would say, if her baby was all right and to 
tuck him in and give him his nightcap. It was all too 
brazen and calculated for words; the hussy, that snotty 
peasant with her unsavory reputation. She would rob 
decent, law-abiding people of their comfort in life, would 
she? Well, they would see! Did Marcus’ parents make 
certain suggestions to their boy? I cannot say. Anyhow, 
when they returned to Amsterdam, Marcus stayed behind 
for a few more weeks and he, too, fell in love with the 
girl. And what is worse, after the old man had been 
put to bed, the two young people found that the night 
was theirs. ... 

Two weeks after Marcus left Gorcum to enter the 
university, his parents received a notification from Uncle 
Joris that he had married Dina. Nine months later less 
two weeks they were notified that a son had been born 
to Dina. Marcus was not told of these happenings until 
much later, but when he learned of them he left the 
university town where he was studying and came to his 
parents. He confessed to them that he was almost cer- 
tainly the father of Dina’s child. With that confession 
the boy sealed his own doom. 

In the first place, his parents denounced him as the 
destroyer of his own and their happiness. They with- 
drew their support, going to the extent of closing their 
doors to him. 

Marcus was alone in the world, without money or 
friends, unable to find a position and consumed by re- 
morse. He tramped the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, grew a beard, and lived the life of a vagabond. One 
day his wanderings brought him to Gorcum. He took 
lodgings in one of the cheapest hostelries, a veritable 
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hotel, located in the worst slum, a mere flop- 
house for transients and prostitutes, and went from house 
to house selling picture postcards and pencils. 

Gorcum is not so large that he could long avoid meet- 
ing his uncle in the streets. They did meet. But although 
Joris de Pater did not recognize his nephew at first and 
roughly ordered him to be gone, Marcus revealed his 
identity and was told to come to the house in the Arkel- 
Straat at nine in the evening. 

What happened there in Joris de Pater’s parlor was 
disclosed the next morning when Dina came downstairs 
and saw her husband lying on the floor in a pool of 
blood. The notary clutched a linen money sack in his 
rigid hands, but it was empty. His throat had been 
slashed with a razor, apparently while he was counting 
out coin to Marcus, and he had toppled backward dead. 

Marcus was soon caught. He confessed and received 
a life-sentence. Dina was permitted by the court to 
c hange her name and moved away from Gorcum. The 
murderer’s son became a prominent politician in The 
Hague. I saw him there when I last visited Holland, but 
he declined to be interviewed on the Nazi menace. There 
wasn’t any Nazi menace, he said. That menace only 
existed in the fantasymongering brains of American news- 
papermen! 

That part of my youth which I spent in Holland was 
overshadowed by an event of the utmost significance in 
the religious and political life of the Dutch nation. A 
split known as the Separation had occurred in the Protes- 
tant body shortly after the end of the Napoleonic era. 
A second split took place in the eighties. It was known 
as the Doleancy, from the Latin verb dolere, which means 
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to be afflicted, to suffer, or to mourn. 'Letis of thoiisaiuls 
of Calvinists left the state churcii in |>roiest agtiinsi cots- 
ditions in tlie official body, where ittotlentisin and laii- 
tutfinarianism had not only maefe an appearance but liaii 
become virtually dominant. 

Altliough tills second split had occurred almost two 
decades before I was born, its inijilications and conse- 
({uentes were still keeping the minds of men in turmoil 
and agitation. The Doleancy had been the protest of the 
small [icople against liberalism and .against the dm triiu! 
skepticism of the majority of tlic ministers, who liad come 
niuler tlie inflneuce of the Cierman stfiotil of liihlic.d 
criticism and wlio had set up their own scIkkiIs at tlie 
Dutcli universities, introdut ing a state of mimt even 
more radical than that of tlieir neigfdiors. Tliey t.dle*! 
iliemselvcs reformers and daimeil to be working for .i 
renewal of religions life. But insteml of fortifying teli 
gion, they liad opened the tloor to free thought. 

Wlica tliese renovators ventured to pi<K laim from tlie 
[ndpits that tlie Bible did not contain the vvliole religi*ins 
truth, they came in direct conflict with* the C.dvinht 
thesis. When, moreover, they denietl the tUvinity i»f 
Christ and rcjectetl such d(K trines as pretlcsiiuaiion and 
jusiificatioii by faith, they found that the people would 
not follow them. Bitter controversies ragetl. But siiuc 
the provincial synods and even the national synod were 
chiefly made up of modernists ami indifferents, and sinte 
there was therefore no authority to rejiress ami b.mish 
the new heresy, there was only one tiling to do if mm 
were not to be contaminatetl by what was ralletl the 
Enlightenment: follow the cxamjile tif the Hebrews of 
antiquity atul go into exile. 

The impetus to this evacuation of the state thunh 
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by the Calvinists was given by a young minister. Dr. 
Abraham Kuyper, when he preached a sermon from the 
text “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy father’s house.’’- Kuyper called the state 
church the Egyptian house of bondage and showered on 
the official Protestant organization epithets that had 
formerly been reserved for the Church of Rome. The 
Reformed Church now became Babylon, the great har- 
lot, a temple of idolatry where science and rationalism 
had taken the place of papist veneration of the saints 
and of the Virgin Mary. The people were called upon 
to leave that abomination, where men ordained to the 
jjreaching of the Word of God had fallen back upon the 
ethical precepts of paganism. 

These accusations were not altogether undeserved, 
judging by what occurred in Gorcum itself. In our town 
one of the ministers of the official church refused to have 
the Creed read during the services at which he presided. 
Another confined prayers to a mere recital of the Our 
F ather. This man never preached from the Bible, a book 
that he dismissed as “a marvelous record indeed of the 
spiritual evolution of an Oriental tribe,” but hardly a 
guide for sober-minded Europeans. He reviewed books 
from the pulpit and recited the poetry of contemporary 
artists. In politics he was, quite consistently perhaps, 
an anarchist. 

One of his colleagues, in a parish across the Merwe, 
went so far as to make sport in his sermons of the sacri- 
fices held of old in the Hebrew Temple. “What a blood 
bath for Jehovah!” he would exclaim. “What a putrid 
smell must have been the burning of the fat of ten 
sand sheep in one day! What odors in the Holy City!; 
He called the Levites who prepared the sacrificial am- 
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mals for the altars the boys of the skinners’ guild. In 
one sermon he imagined a catitankcrous labor dispute 
betsveen them and the laundryinen’s union in Jerusalem 
over the removal of the blooilstaiits from tlie priestly 
garments. When he reached that jjoint in his homily, 
that pastor’s entire congregation rose and left; much to 
his own amusement, let it be said. His name was Dr. 
Talma, and he later entered politics and ended up tviih 
a position in the cabinet. 

I recall this Dr. Talma in later life visiting our home 
and going to church on Sunday to hear one of my uncles 
preach. The sermon contained some ratlier mild refer- 
ences to hell and hclI-fire. 'ralma iieanl it in silence, of 
course, but when he was eating lunt h at some promiitent 
citizen’s tabic, and the' lady of the house brought iu her 
baby, he took the child iu his arms aiul walkctl around 
the room svith it, singing a lidlaby, the svonls of svhk h 
were inspired by the morning's sermon. It went some- 
thing like this: “This baby's going to hell, this baby's 
going to' hell. Hi ho, the {Kisior ,s.iys: ‘This baby’s going 
to hell.’ ’’ 

It was as if a bombshell had smldenly f.illen iitto the 
room. My uncle and the elders l(H>ketl as if they Irad 
seen a ghost. Everyborly left without ftnishitig the me.il. 

Another of the radical domitties, a great frieiul of otrr 
family, was Dr. Louis Baeliler, tire son of an orthcMl*»x 
pastor and the brother of a famous organist. This getiile- 
man, who became one of the most retiorvned .Sanskrit 
scholars of his time, hatl embraced Buddhistn and 
preached the doctrine of the Ktdightened One of the East 
from his pulpit in a Protestant church. Fine dissetta 
lions, no doubt (I still have them in hcKik formb but 
hardly calculated to appeal to the religious sentimetjis 
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of Frisian farmers who had been brought up on the Heid- 
elberg Catechism. Louis Baehler was tried for heresy, 
but the provincial synod, which was made up for the 
most part of modernists, was so impressed with his defense 
that he did not even incur- a reprimand. Only the spokes- 
man of the fundamentalist minority uttered the objection 
that the Dutch Reformed Church was, after all, a Chris- 
tion institution and that a minister who was officially 
charged to preach the Gospel of Christ but who preferred 
Buddhism should perhaps be invited to go elsewhere. 
The protesting member was informed in polite language 
that if the Almighty wanted the Calvinist doctrine to be 
preached exclusively. He could be counted upon to do so. 

The masses turned away from the Reformed Church 
and founded their own religious organization, the Church 
of the Doleancy. In many localities, the new dissenters 
joined those congregations of the Separation which had 
seceded half a century before. 

What this meant can be imagined only with difficulty 
in an age of religious indifference, when Protestantism, 
if not actually dead, trails docilely in the wake of Rome. 
The Doleancy was an upheaval of the first magnitude. 
It was as if the world stood still. Business houses sus- 
pended operations as partners first passionately debated 
the issues involved in the breach in the church and then 
broke off their association to go in opposite directions. 
The controversy raged from one end of the land to the 
other. The smallest community was not immune. In 
some towns martial law had to be proclaimed as the 
sectaries seemed about to come to blows. Political parties 
were suddenly split into fragments as their members 
took sides with one or the other religious groups. In 
Gorcum the dissenting Calvinists affixed a large poster 
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to the doors of the Protestant cathedral on which was 
painted in letters of red: “This is not the House of God. 
This is the abode of the Devil!” In other places far more 
drastic denunciations were hurled at the state church. 

Old friendships were dissolved with great bitterness. 
Uncle Kees used to tell how one dissenter, a lifelong 
friend of his father’s, came to the house to ask my grand- 
father to join the exodus from the state church. When 
Grandfather refused, saying that though he remained a 
Calvinist, he had no intention of retreating and leaving 
the field to the Amalekites (a term he used habitually 
when he referred to the modernists), the dissenter rose 
from his seat and said: “Anthony, I hate thee in Christ 
as once I loved thee in Christ. If thou must stay, forget 
not that thou stayest in a brothel. Thou wilt repent for 
this in all eternity with gnashing of teeth and a worm 
gnawing at thy perverse heart.” 

Our family was rent in twain, too, by the Doleancy. 
On my mother’s side nearly all our relatives went to the 
new church. Some went so far as to leave Holland en- 
tirely and settled in Michigan. Men and women, who 
had formerly been on terms of intimate friendship, 
passed each other without a glance of recognition in 
the streets. And still it was not that they differed on 
religious grounds. The controversy raged between 
fellow Calvinists: those who left the state church and 
those who remained. I seem to recall that there was 
little bitterness against the modernists, who were respon- 
sible for the whole turmoil. Nobody begrudged them 
their dominant position in the official church body. They 
were much more an object of pity, for they were men, 
who, though they had known the light, had nevertheless 
turned their backs on it. Since the Calvinists could 
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scarcely bring in the Ifiquisition, they left it to God to 
take care of the modernists, firmly believing that the Al- 
mighty would not take half measures with those infidels. 

I was acquainted with an old woman, Vrouw Mon- 
shouwer, who was known as a “Mother in Israel”— that 
is to say, a matriarch who exercised an unofficial influ- 
ence on congregational affairs and who discussed theology 
with the pastor as if she had been a full-fledged elder. 
Vrouw Monshouwer had been a widow for ten years. 
Her husband had not followed her into the Doleancy 
movement. He had died without repenting of his refusal 
to leave the state church where he had been a deacon 
and a firm supporter of the Calvinist fraction. 

“Every afternoon at four o’clock,” she said to me once, 
“I hear Wynant [her dead husband] screaming in the 
pains of hell.” 'Wh.en I ventured to express the hope 
that Wynant’s suffering would soon end and no longer 
trouble her with his terrible moans, she replied: “His 
sufferings will never end, my boy. God is just, and my 
Wynant must find out that God is not mocked. He will 
bum forever and ever, and when I go to heaven,” she 
added as casually as if she had the railroad ticket in her 
purse, “I expect to hear his cries from down below 
there in the pit.” She said it as blithely as one who is 
looking forward to hearing Hans Kindler execute Han- 
del’s “Largo.” 

When I was a youngster, fifteen or twenty years had 
elapsed since the fatal breach, and still the “mourning” 
went on. That is, the controversy raged. But by that 
time the dissenters had organized their own schools, their 
own clubs, their own debating and choral societies, their 
merchant associations, labor unions, picnic groups, sew- 
ing circles, newspapers, brass bands, and beer breweries. 
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They had their own butchers, grocers, and candy shops. 
It would never have entered a dissenting housewife’s 
head to buy even five cents’ worth of meat in a shop run 
by a man who had the sinful misfortune of having a 
brother-in-law or a second cousin who took up the collec- 
tion in the state church of a Sunday. 

How deep an impression the religious upheaval made 
on the minds of the people and how devastating an effect 
it sometimes had on the social life we could see with our 
own eyes in the case of a local merchant who lived right 
across the street from us. This man’s name was Adriaan 
van der Werf. He was a descendant of the famous burgo- 
master of Leiden who had defended that city victoriously 
against the Spaniards in 1573 and who had been instru- 
mental, through his heroic conduct, in obtaining the 
charter for the founding of a university in his town. This 
Van der Werf and his family had gone over to the new 
church at the time when Dr. Kuyper sounded his call for 
the great “exodus from Egypt.’’ That had been quite 
a few years before I was born. When I knew the man 
to the extent of being able to talk to him with some 
understanding of such weighty matters as religion, he 
expressed some doubt as to the wisdom of his having left 
the church of the fathers. He said that the thought had 
troubled him ever since he had made a study of events 
in England, where, instead of creating a new split, certain 
eminent divines had boldly taken the only step that could 
lead to “the healing of the torn body of Christ.’’ He 
referred, of course, to certain leaders of the Oxford 
movement, such as John Henry Newman, later a cardi- 
nal. “That,’’ said Van der Werf, “is the road we should 
travel: back to authority, back to the Apostolic Church. 
This eternal splitting and fragmentarizing of the Chris- 
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tian body is a sin. Moreover, Rome is no longer what 
it was in the days of the Reformation. There is a Pope 
now [we were speaking in the days of Leo XIII] who is 
well disposed toward all Christians, a saintly man and a 
wise man, who prays for us and who would welcome us 
back with kindness and without recrimination.” 

These were strange words coming from an elder in an 
ultra-Calvinist church, and I listened to him both with 
horror and fascination. But worse was soon to come. 
Noxv, though this man Van der Werf, as has been said, 
was a merchant dealing in rugs and carpets and curtains, 
he tvas also somewhat of a scholar. He had attended the 
Latin School in his youth and had read the Fathers in 
the original. In his house there was a considerable library, 
for he was wealthy. Not wealthy in the American sense, 
but well-to-do in a town made up chiefly of lower middle- 
class people. A man like that may have been worth a 
hundred thousand giddcn. He served the best people in 
town— the military oflicers, the mayor, and the council- 
men— as well as the good families in neighboring villages. 
When there was a wedding among the prominent! in the 
vicinity, it was always Van der Werf who was called in 
to furnish the house for the newlyweds. He had inherited 
the business from his father, who had been master of 
the merchants’ guild for a lifetime. A man like Van der 
Werf had no reason to worry. He had all his heart de- 
sired. He was perhaps the only one in our community, 
exce{>t my Uncle Kees, who had been abroad. That is 
to say, he had once undertaken a pilgrimage to Geneva 
to sec with his own eyes the pulpit in St. Pierre’s and the 
hall next door where Calvin, Knox, Farel, and Beza had 
{>reachcd and taught. 

"When you had gone that far,” Uncle Kees said to him 
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once in my hearing, “why didn’t you continue on your 
way and see Rome and Florence and Naples and Paris.’’ 
Van der Werf looked at Kees in wide-eyed surprise: 
“Rome?” he said. “God forbid! Suppose something 
should have happened to me in that city, an accident or 
something, or if I had been laid up in a hospital. Heav- 
ens, what a terrible thought: to go and meet your Maker 
from Rome.” Uncle Kees only laughed at this. But this 
same Van der Werf was now speaking of the Rome he 
had once detested in quite different terms. 

I see him yet: very tall, with a black mustache and a 
slight stoop. He walked with a careful measured step 
and always wore a black suit and a silk hat on Sunday. 
He was not only an elder, he was one of the ornaments 
of the dissenting church, one of its pillars. I think he 
had paid almost half the cost of their building and of the 
belfry they had constructed after the “exodus.” 

One Monday morning word went around that Van 
der Werf, “that man of God,” had been absent from his 
pew on the previous Lord’s day. Yet, he had not been 
ill or ailing, and everybody in his family was quite well. 
His sons and his wife had been present at the service, 
but not the elder. Now, what could one make of that? 
One could say that he had been indisposed perhaps or 
that he had preferred to read to himself at home from 
a book, of sermons. Or else that a relative from out of 
town had been visiting him. You could think of a variety 
of good and sufficient reasons for Van der Werf to have 
remained away from church. But then he had not turned 
up for the evening service either. And what is more, he 
did not appear the next Sunday and for weeks and weeks 
on end. 

People would say to him: “I didn’t see you in church 
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last Sunday. Were you not feeling well?” And he would 

reply: “I am feeling quite well physically. But I am 
worricdl” 

“Worried about what?” 

About the state of Christendom. I begin to feel that 
we’re on the wrong track in our church.” 

Ah, ah, j)Cople would nod their heads understand- 
ingly, “that’s it, is it? You think we made a then 

in leaving Babylon and that we ought to return to the 
bosom of that harlot. So that’s what you are thinking!” 

“I am not thinking anything of the kind,” he would 
retort. ‘ 1 he state church isn’t a Christian’s home. That 
is obvious. It is a temple of paganism. Never will I 
return there. Yet return somewhere we should. I am 
conviucctl that it is God’s will. I am convinced that it 
was all a ghastly mistake.” 

Now, what was a ghastly mistake? What was the man 
talking about? Was he not contradicting himself? He 
considered the state church a temple of paganism and 
said that he would never return there. Then what mis- 
take had he and others committed in leaving it? What 
could he mean? 0 >uld it be? . . . But no, for that Van 
der Werf was too sensible a man. Go back to Rome? To 
that abomination? Impossible! Does a man turn around 
when he is on the road to heaven and deliberately throw 
himself into the arms of Antichrist and Satan? That is 
the way the townspeople talked about the rug merchant’s 
inexplicable behavior. 

But then— could it be true?— someone had seen Van 
der Werf leaving the house of the Roman priest one 
evening. It couhl not be that he had gone there to take 
measurements for curtains or rugs, for there was a Catho- 
lic rug merchant in town, and the Catholics, as well as 
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the members of the various Protestant sects, patronized 
exclusively those who, as it was said, were of the house- 
hold of the faith. Then what had Van der Werf been 
doing at the priest’s house, like Nicodemus, in the sec- 
recy of night? Had anyone an explanation for that? 

If no one had, the consistory, at least, was not going 
to stand for it. It was bound to go to the bottom of those 
rumors. To that body Van der Werf, too, surely owed 
an explanation. And that body duly sent a delegation 
to the man’s house, the pastor in the lead, with five of 
the elders accompanying him. 

I saw the small procession come down the street and 
stop in front of the Van der Werf home. I do not know 
if any event in later life made so sinister an impression 
on me as that small group of silent, hard-faced men 
dressed in black, solemnly walking down the street. I 
had a feeling as if something terrible was about to hap- 
pen, the same feeling I had when later in life I was sent 
to watch the execution of criminals in Fulton Tower, 
Atlanta. 

That was the way Calvin’s bailiffs must have walked 
down the Rue de I’Archeveche when they went to fetch 
a heretic, or the helpers of Titelman when they made 
ready to apply the slow fire to the feet of someone who 
had mocked the Mass. What passed in Van der Werf’s 
house I do not know, of course. But what I know is that 
next Sunday his name was read out in church as that 
of one relapsed. 

The man became an outcast. He may just as well have 
closed his business, for no one went to shop there any 
more. His wife died, and he took it as a sign from God. 
But whether it was a sign to arrest him in his headlong 
course for perdition or to urge him to continue on his 
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way and resume his talks with the Roman priest, he could 
not tell. I asked him one day, for I saw him almost as 
frequently as I saw my uncle. “I do not know,” he said. 
“I miss every indication of the testimonium spiritus 
sancti/' He meant the testimony of the inner voice by 
which Calvinists, as well as Quakers, set great store. His 
hair grew long, and he, who had once been a model of 
sartorial perfection, began to look distinctly unkempt and 
scabrous. 

After a time he closed both his shop and his ware- 
houses. His children, of whom there were five, were one 
after the other removed from his home by relatives and 
fiiends who feared that their father’s erratic religious 
views would contaminate them. He never protested by 
.so much as a word against this interference with his 
parental authority. In fact, he was indifferent to every- 
thing that went on around him. He could be seen wan- 
deriiig about the streets at all times of the day and night, 
always immersed in deepest thought. 

One day, as Unde Kecs and I were returning from a 
long walk by way of a narrow path alongside a canal, we 
met Van dcr Werf going in the opposite direction. Kees 
salutccl him by uncovering and .said: “How are you, 
Mijnhcer van dcr Werf?” The poor man, looking up in 
bewilderment from his meditations, replied: “Oh, it’s 
you, mijnhcer de schilder, my compliments, my compli- 
metits!” He then made as if he >vould be off, but he 
presently retraced liis steps and said: “By the way, it 
is absolutely untrue, mijnhecr, that the Bible is the sole 
Word of God. I’here is, after all, such a thing as tradi- 
tion. We deal altogether too lightly with the apostolic 
succe.s.sion. ...” And then dropping his voice almost 
to a whisper, he continued: “Mijnheer, we are orphans. 
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orphans we arc. miserable waifs, but tvillful orphans, for 
wc iuivc a mother, atui that tuother is ilu' Rinnan CUttluv 
Ik tihutth!" With these wonis he turned atsd weiti o|{ 
muttering to himself. 

'"That man is out of his senses." f s.iid to Ihule Kccs. 

"No." saui he, "he is not out of t»is senses. But he 
soon will be if he iloesn't tome to a decision one wav or 
the other. He is afr.iid itj f.ike the great sie|». He should 
go where his tousi ieui e tells him it> go, even if it he the 
(duuth tif Rome. I thm't kuow wliai he is afraitl of. 
Me tliH'sn't uecd to he afraul that he will lose t tistomrrs. 
For he has nuue left. His business is nuned. It must l>c 
the fear tif shinkiseg his fellow litii'ens ih.if keeps him 
from hetoming a lonveti to t mtholk i**m." 

Hut Van tier Wef t tu ver entered the Rom.m fnhl, C ){»? 
tl.ty he lutil a rrteiaiion. as lie put it. to jeopen liis shop 
He went to the barber and bad bis hair and his bend 
trimmed. On .Suiulay lie ilmuieil a new bl.uk suit .tin! 
time snoi*- wofe .i silk liaf, whi* h lie ft.ttl jtirviuusU* do 
t.uded fill a pe.tsant's t ,ip. He h.u in the tfsl petv . a pew nift. 
<i.tl!y matketl "foi Ilie poor,” When the p.tstor be^an 
to plav, \*an det Weif kiii It tlown. bi doiftg so hr t amed 
a minor disiin bam e, lot t !ah inisis do not kneel at pi ivcr, 
I Ifey slaliii np. Ihn iiig tlie tveek tbal follmvril, the win 
dows of Ills sftop wete i lea tied for flu- fnst time ifi turn 
years and brand su-w rugs put on disphiv in the s!u»w 
jiKims. I be ofht ial teo|»etiing was sthcduled for a Siatur 
day evening. 

On Saiuiday afternoon, as an emplnvee of the gas l an 
panv was fitting the lamps in the shop tviih new s«»t |.cEt 
it was notiied that llie lamps tvould tioi binn 

" I tine musi be svaier in tlir pipes," said the f’utrt ti 
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Van clcr Wcrf who was standing near by. “The gas is not 
coming throughi” 

“It’s Cicxl’s hand,” returned Van der Werf, without a 
moment s hesitation. You had better come down from 
that ladder, he told the fitter. God has sent me a 
warning. I have no right to reopen my shop and pretend 
that everytliing is well with my soul. I am a miserable 
sinner. How can I be sure that my name is in the book 
of life when it is written: ‘Many are called but few are 
chosen,’ and when it is further written: ‘Two from a city 
and one from a house.’ ” 

The shop was not opened that night or at any time 
thereafter. It soon fell back into its old grime and dilapi- 
dation. Van der Werf again took up his wandering about 
the str<“ets. In the end he bec:ame an object of repulsion. 
His liair had fallen tlown his shotdders, and his beard 
was a nmss of vermin. Sometinuts he could be seen with 
a loaf of bread under his arm, breaking off small pieces, 
but when you came near, you could hear him mutter in 
emlless repetition: “Gliurch of Rome . . . Church of 
Donlt, Clhurch of Rome . . . Church of Dordt, Church 
of Rome . . . Church of Dordt . . .” Dordt (or Dordrecht, 
as it is known in English) is the city in Holland where 
the first .synod was held after the Reformation. 

Van der Werf’s body was found when neighbors, hav- 
ing missed him for weeks, notified the police, who broke 
down the door. 'I'hc dead man was seated in an armchair 
bent over the ('cmfc.s.n(ms of Saint Augustine. 

Oh, %ve had our troubles in Gorcum. Never think we 
did not. 'Ehere was, for instance, that man Jan Bronk- 
horst, too, the shoemaker on the corner of our street. 
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I saw him every morning when I went to school. In th« 
summertime the window of his workshop was open ani 
when I passed by he would stop his eternal tapping on 
the last and call me over. We would talk for a few mo 
ments until the bells of the carillon started to play ite 
hymn that preceded the stroke of the hour. By running 
fast I could make it to the door of the schoolhouse befon 
the clock had struck its nine blows. 

"I don't know ivhat they are teaching in that schai 
of yours," Jan would say. "Probably a whole lot of thing 
that pass my understanding. But if {)erchancc the tcacii 
ers say anything about America, please let me know . , 
tell me about it. Or, if you happen to see a btKik in ih 
library that deals veith Amerita. you could |H*rhaps 
row it for me, coidd you now? I won’t soil it. I prontin 
you, and I will return it in the .shortest jKmible timr ' 
And that jiromisc he would keep. In order to learn scmiic 
thing more about America. Jan Bronkhorst rvtntld ».lio] 
any work he had on hand and take time off to improi. 
his mind, as he would .say. Amerit a teas an itlt'e flxf wir.l 
him. Nothing else mattered in this world. He teas lilk' 
with America and S|)oke of it night aiul tlay. 

“When I go to America," he would begin. 'TU «ay i 
them over there. ..." 

"Just a minute," people w’ould interrupt hint, "just 
minute now, you arc going to say this and ytni ate g*4K 
to say that. Are you aware that titey won't untlerstan 
a word you say? They don’t talk Dutch in Atneric. 
They speak English." 

"Listen to me,” Jan rvould reply, "there were Dwitl 
men in America hundretls of years ago. 'f hev tvrf 
amongst the first there. Don’t you think they will irtncn 
her at least a few words <if their mother tnngur, ju 
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enough to understand me? I’ll say to them: ‘Here I am, 
Jan Bronkhorst, a shoemaker. . . ” 

Everybody would laugh at this and someone would say: 
"They won’t understand even that. They’ll shrug their 
shoulders at you and go their way. Do you think they 
have time in America to listen to your propositions? I 
should say not. Moreover, they have all the shoemakers 
they need over there.” 

“Ah,” Jan would come back, "but a good Dutch shoe- 
maker, have they such a one, can you tell me that?” 

"Man, tlon’t be a fool,” someone would reply. “Don’t 
you know that they make shoes with machines in Amer- 
ica? Do you think tlicy have time there to be measured 
anti to come back two or three times to be fitted and 
then at last, after a couple of weeks, to sec you come in 
your Sunday best to deliver a pair of shoes? Do you think 
that’s the way life is run in America?” 

"Mat hine-made shoes can never take the place of hand- 
work.” Jan would retort a little angrily. "If it were only 
for that, to impress that fact on the minds of Americans, 
I want to go there. . . .” 

"Oh, yes, they are waiting for you in America. They’re 
going to welcome you with open arms. People are going 
(o say: ‘Here comes Jan Bronkhorst, thank God! Now at 
last we'll have real fine shoes.’ You’ll be like another 
Columbus when you reach the shores of America. You 
will he met with a brass band, and the Burgomaster will 
.say: ‘Welcome, Jan Bronkhorst! Welcome, dear fellow! 
Tiiank you for ctmiing here. We suffered for ages, those 
corns and bunions, you know, that you get in store-bought 
shoes. But now all is well. . . . Jan Bronkhorst is here. 
Long live Jan Bronkhorst! I'hank you, Jan, for discover- 
ing us. . . ” 
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“Don’t be too sure,” Jan would reply. “I’ll find my 
way over there. They bake bread in Gorcum, they bake 
bread in Amsterdam, and I think they bake bread in 
America too.” 

“If it’s bread you want,” they’d tell him, “why move 
away at all? You have your bread here, haven’t you?” 

“I don’t want bread alone. I want freedom,” Jan 
would say. 

But the question of the language worried him just the 
same. He would say to me: “Now, in going by in the 
morning, could you not just tell me a word or two of 
the American tongue or write it on a piece of paper, and 
when you return at twelve you could stop a moment and 
see if I had learned to say those words correctly. If you’d 
do that, I’d be speaking American in no time. I’m sure 
I have a natural gift to pick up foreign languages. I’m 
not like those ignoramuses, Piet Esvelt and Servaas de 
Bruyn and Gerrit Vos and all those other nincompoops 
who stand around here. They’re stagnating in their own 
ignorance. They wouldn’t move a foot to improve their 
lot. Of course, it’s true that they have no chance here in 
Holland. Here everything is set for all eternity. One 
man’s a shoemaker, and his son’ll be a shoemaker after 
him. . . . It’s like a law. . . . The other’s a grocer, and his 
son’ll be a grocer after him. Klaas de Jong opens a cask of 
margarine tomorrow morning to poison his clients, and 
young Klaas is learning the trade from his father, and so 
it’ll go on and on till the end of time. Now, in America, 
there’s opportunity. When I come to America, I’m going 
to ” 

I taught him a few words, such words as I learned 
myself from the schoolbooks: “Good morning, sir, have 
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you seen the sailor? No, but the knife of the teacher 
has fallen under the chairl” 

"What does it mean?” asked Jan. I told him: “Goeden 
dag, mijnhcer, heejt U 00k den zeeman gezien? Neen, 
tnaar het mes van den ondemnjzer is ojider den stoel 
gevallen.” 

"Is that what it means?” Jan would ask. “God Al- 
mighty, it does look strange! You’re itot fooling me, are 
you? Say it again, %vill you?” 

I wotdd lepeat the sentence, but at noon when passing 
by he would recite .something like this: “Goat morrning, 
sear, half iauw sane tehe saeelor? No, but tehe caneefe 
of tehe tayaaslier haas vallen onder tehe sjaaecr!” 

"You had belter teaclv tne something useful,” he would 
say. VV^hai in fiell tlo I <are where the .sailor is gone or 
whether tlic tea< fier’s knife is under the chair or in the 
river. You’d better teat ft me to .say: ‘I low much is that 
loaf of breatl in the wintiow? Plea.se give me my change. 
What kind of leather woidd you want for the .soles?’ 
Words of that kind, you know, useful words, words that 
wouhl help me get around in America.” 

It wa.s not the language alone that worried Jan Bronk- 
horst. The nuuiey <iuestion also perturbed him. Emigra- 
tion to America for himself, his wife, and three children 
would come to a sizafde sum of money. It was all good 
and well to talk alnnit America and dream about it and 
read about it and even try to learn the language. But 
how wa.s one ever to get there? How could one raise the 
funds? Tiiai was a most per[)Icxing problem. . . . 

One morning, I Itad just turned the corner on my way 
to .school, wlien I saw a crowd of people, both men and 
women, standing in front of the shoemaker’s shop. Some 
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{)rcrctt thnnigh iHc d.n k wimlow. OiIuts calkctl excst- 
etily; sliH ‘ivrut in and aut «f {!h* slMip. 

"Whai‘* ^ytiF' I asked the s«ti at the tap- 

room kecjicr. 

■'Jan lirnnkhorsi h.ii hiinsflf. Tlfev'te in there 

euiiins hint »t«wtir' taittc ifte answer. 

I ran ittw <hr slt»»|>, iiit»j»{»cd iny |>,inel «f ttnoks, and 
matk ttty ’"■'•‘V hti»» the rt.ir rmnn, where iitmi of the 
were st.tftdttry[. 

jail was sitiiiti^ *‘11 the lintn'. his gnarled, |nirhditack- 
rued hattds lay hin|« in hn His head rested mi hii 

breast, and he was hir.iiltini; hr.nilv. "(nve hitn ait," 
.Srrta.n de litnsn «»t thr haistH.ne sti»ir was sising ' t»ivc 
the nsatt ait Stand asi»!c, ttan'i vuu see he must have 
aut” 

I kneeled d<»wn t*v nss *dd friend’s sulr. 

"What’s the sn.-inrs, {an'” I asked him. Hr |tw.d,e4 
U|» at the s^futsd, itt sns sxti r .ntd ^avr me hh hand I »a:i 
vscrr lunnng m Ini rvrs. Snjurnnr v'avr hitn a glass*!! 
water When lie lta«l ilimtk a few sijis, hr said ti» me- 
’•;*)efr*, |s>»!,*en, I md.lrsdv trait 'n! this tnuruittg tint 
I'll nrsrt sec Atnrsna . . , I’ll never h.ivr the sr.of.r, 
l«* jav f«»t she ttast? a!id. the hnat. N'rvn' i'vnv turx 1 
juve saved, ts*. a Inni-lsrdi Ibanis m w*. s»»mri!nis:.' !up 
pns tutstakr inr Irtr ti I had, one hund.trd and. 

U* gvd.Irn the das |.*-t'iae ve-artd.,iv. \riSndav I pad 
Stytv innr Ihnisn tsv tasn It's alwa\i the sausr. I luve 
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wants it.” And with those words he went back to work. 

But he was never the same again. He would still talk 
about America and actually describe to you how people 
lived there and how much more free they were and, above 
all, what opportunities men had there, but he would 
fall into a morose silence when he reached that point 
in his monologues. A cloud would pass over his face, and 
he would be silent. The question of the money was 
troubling him again. 

Three months or so later, the same scene awaited me 
one morning when I went to school: the same crowd 
in front of the shoemaker’s window and the same indi- 
viduals rushing into the shop and out, all agitated and 
excited. 

“Hus he hanged himself again?” I asked as I came 
running up. 

“Not yet," said Servaas de Bruyn, “but he’s going to. 
Someone Icjoked in while he was fastening the rope and 
called for help. I le hasn't jumped yet. They’re talking 
to him now. You had better go in, tool” 

I went inside. There was Jan sitting on his knees 
on top of a high cupboard evith a rope around his neck. 
The other end of the rope was fastened to a sort of rafter 
on whidi usually hung some sheets of leather. He was 
saying: "If aityone goes to warn my wife, I will jump at 
once. Stand aside, everybody, so you won’t get hurt. 
I’m going to jump. I’ve had enough of it.” 

“Jan,” {)Ieade<l one citizen, “don’t make a fool of your- 
self. . . . What will become of your children? Think 
of them! Think, Jan! Your wife can’t sew shoe leather. 
Your family \vill go to the poorhouse instead of to Amer- 
ica. Your children will go around in rags and hungry, 
and people will say: “rhere go the children of Jan Bronk- 
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horst . . . thfir f.itht'r hanged hiuiself.' W’ili that not 
be a siuiine forever?" 

Another man "W'ho k going to make shoes for 

us vviicn you are gone?** 

d o this the man tm the enjthoartl re|*lic«l in a smklen 
burst of anger: "Make shoes for yt»u? Yon, iouHV |au[»crs, 
yon iiavcn't worn a tletetii pair of shoes in all your lives. 
Do yon think I want to go on patt hing your nsisc rable 
{ hunks ttf leaifier all my life? (iet awav, get tnn of here, 
do you hear?" He was yelling at the top of his voire, 
"I.et .r man tlie if he wants to. What in hell is it of your 
business w!i.u I v!o?" 

"Jan," sjiuke up Sri vaas ile fhuvn .tgain, "tftai rafter’ll 
neve r httlil y«nj. It'll lire.ik when you jinup .uid ytnt will 
fall lu'ie on this talde atul iutti youtsrU. fntt y>»u won't 
fneak onu ne«k. Voti'll he l.tiil up with a finikrn leg 
frtr weeks, that's all you will ariaimplisli." 

More .liiti mole prisons trowdrd into the nmtn, Jan 
hMaketl at ihr fates stating tip at him witfi imiirmpl. All 
at oiHr WtlUin vatr ilrtt Orvei, the polurmati, eiitetol. 
He si/ri! up i!»e sti nation at a glame atul wallrtl over iti 
the « uphoaitl ' t*rt down." hr ordrinl, "tirl tlown ,u 
<»iue. Vou have n«» light to lause a ♦lisiuifianre of the 
pe;»e like this. I onthl attest ytni f*»r it, hut I won't 
it ytnt tome tlown at onte." 

I’tit .inswet fall ih»»nklu»rsi spat at the polurman and 
{.tlltti out: ' Iht'ntirr. seivatit ? td the law i, I have the 

5. I 

right f»} dir wlirn f watrt, have { ttoiK' 

Wdirm t aindy vs ipetl the saliv.i li«»in his nisifttiin and 
suit!: ".Ml right ilirrt'! |.veiyfi*»*!y sO'p frat k now. lie 
wants to jiunp, l et him imnp, ta»me fui." hr » .ilh tl ujt 
to fat!, 'Xionu- on. |tmip; We re waiting ho vt*u. ft's 
Wetlnestliy ttulay. Votir funeral will lie «m Satuiday. 
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Be a man, jum|> down and you’ll hear your neck crack, 
you (lamuctl Cool. 'I'hat’.s the la.st thing you will hear in 
this tvoi'ld, loo. \ ou 11 wake up in hell where you belong. 
Come on, jump, you daniued coward!” 

“If you order me to jump. I tvon’t,” said Jan. “I won’t 
take orders frtmi a cop!” 

He unfastened the noose and down he climbed. 

It was suggestetl to Jan that he could perhaps leave 
alone for America, try to earn some money, and send foV 
his wife and diildreu later. This idea seemed to cheer 
him up for a time, but soon he fell l)ack into the .same 
morbid state of hrootling. “1 couldn’t letive them here 
alone," he told me. '■ll«)w will they live when I’m gone? 
I may not be able to hml work so (piickly.” He was be- 
ginning to lose his faith in Amerua, too, and it became 
t lear that tlie eml was near. 

A lew weeks later Jati jumjKHl into the river and was 
drownetl. His bt»dy %vas tiever retovered. But he left a 
note adilressed to the bnal newspaper, which was never 
published, of tourse. ami in whit h he had written: "Re- 
spet ted lelbnv t iti/ens. I wish to a[)ologi/,e for the trouble 
I have ( ausetl you. I have woiked hanl, but I have bfcen 
like a d<tg that hopes ami h<>pes that .somebody will throw 
him a Intne, Nobody has tlirown me a bone. Farewell. 
Your fellow < iii/en, Jan Bronkhorsi.” 

Until far into the nineteenth century one may distin- 
guish two <Iasse.s among the people of 'The Netherlands: 
’’reliefers" and rmtirrs. Up until more than half 
the populatitm (if the capital t ity of Amsterdam was ‘‘on 
the dole"; in other tilies conditions cturesponded to this 
norm in ratio to their populatitm. Ott tlte other hand, 
investmejii in bonds jnovitled all the enjoyment that go 
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with the {KJssession of tkidnust exertion or re- 

sponsibility. One of tfu- ahle-st rtuiunuist^ siimwec! up 
the socioecanomte tomiiiion of tla- totnuiv in the first 
half of the fast rentury in these woj.ls: " The N'etlu dands, 
remained long a prodnti of dtHitueitr.uicni and eiotuimk 
stagnation, rotten to the tetv ♦ otr , a ttaisuti ul ttiotm|K»lists 
renfiers, and ‘reltefei's/ a latul t»f sm ial tontrasts without 
opposition." 

Only the |jetiy , ihr soaaUed klfinr luyden 

small jieople, the lower middle t hm, %low !v » ame ijuo op- 
jmsition. At first ihetr pitursi diinird itnlf ihiefly 
against the chunh. agaitoi the Kanuan infitirtue. the 
spirit of Ftdighientneni, and aituiot the tem .^iniation 
on lihcraiisik priiutjdr^ »»f tiiat ns-.iiiiifj(tn after the with- 
drarval of ifte Freiuh gattoom lt.*m ll,dland. It led to 
the Separatum, 

Out of the Separ ati>»n grew a |«diiit a! tmnrnjrni that 
later trystalli/etl iti a j»»lin» .d pairs knt»wn as the Ant|. 
revoluttonaries InthiipasH ihr nt.hdav and the invuers 
of large estates fiitmed a •«»imi!>>n ftotii svnh the tower 
middle class agaitot the np and t .mmig hheiai/wur. 
geohk. Religiouslv and S4»ri!h, ilu- Srp.iiatins an«l the 
aniirevohuion ary pans w<-tr dur, nd t.'.inni tlie imli> 
vidualtsik , aiomisiit pinn splrsuf tlsr I jrmh ResoUition. 

*rhe first battle Iwtwrrti afnurv«:<!nit.,n4tirs rlllli lit> 
cnih wai i%aurit r»ii ihr ’itibirii *-,f r?.!u« 4 UMii ft faiiccl 
nearly lialf a iriiiiiiv rt^^!r 4 ifsr Iiliri4li 'giving 
in. "ffiey ar'*r|ar 4 tlir '‘i-i: }i*ti 4 iMt!i ihr iiihir/' liiii ilicf 
dkl ricil %itrrriiifri hr% 4 1 1 t ■! I r *1 %% r t r | t-r t % u.i lrd of the 
desirahility of an rdoi asoosa! 'isorm fta-ird mu religions 
principles, hni lieiator ihrv « aiiir III arr. in thr leligioiH 
school, an iiisitnmrtjt i.f s.*s.d d.rff-nsr the groto 

ingStxiat Dcmixiatii musemeja 
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Altlioxi,, » li been a year of revolutions all over 

Euro[>c, ' ipD** Netijt'ilantls luul remuinotl tiuiet. I'he occa- 
sional rebellions in the cities were the out- 

come of t.He- niibearable poverty in which the mass of the 
people themselves. 

Aftei- tl»e' t ritual years of tH.^H-bo came a period of 
econorirx ic- -itneliotafitm. England !>eca!nc the workshop 
of the ^ wt}rld'.s mai kets expanded as fast as 

produc't it,**. I tnule triumphed. Erum this 

general ^,,iprove(netu Dutch agriculture jirofited. But 
comrnerc i;tl capital also grew stronger. Holland .stepped 
into tlttj f.fcttks <4 the ttuiderti capitalistic countries. Ques- 
tioits of |,xivate isiiiiaiive and state control made their 
aj)[)e;it-io^«; t*. bi those years, certain political utul theo- 
logieul t j icleiic ies begatt to be marked more c learly. l‘he 
aiuirovtji titionaty alliance beteveen orthodox aristocrats 
and iHt; peojde grew iirtner. 1‘he ethic al Protestants 

bccaiiic.? xiiore t onsets alive, and the liberals moved, in a 
lheol<>g» £t iti setise, fat ihet totvard modernism. l‘wo gtoat 
popnl;*.r le.ulers aitwe; Abraltam Knyper and Domela 
Nieiiw^jt jlinis. It lay in tlie line of Dutch tradition that 
these* twet men, who gave the jK'ople politital schctoling 
and orjjjiit tii/aii<at, shcntld both have been c lergymeti. 

Kiiyn*-** lortibc-d the antirevolntionaty movement nntil 
it a neo ( utlvitiisfic party, whereiti the ‘'.small 

[tcople^** « cimpletely dotnittated "the men witli the double 
names,*’ the attstociats. M.iny of ihe.c last remnants of 
feudal i-stti theteupott grouped tlietuselves around a Irar- 
onet l>y t Ite ttame of De .Savorniu I.ohman and formed the 
C.hriHt iiiii, lliMoric al party. Knyper and his party of 
'‘small I u-opk*'* tot»k a radic aldemw ratic: direction. 

Dossoc'lu Nieuwenhuis. cm the other hand, organi/.ed 
the first scKialistically titued labor movements ittto a 
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century, it now liberated itself. New names were heard. 
Multatuli lought a passionate struggle against the petty- 
bourgeois spirit. More than any other writer, Multatuli 
contributetl to the awakening of Holland. Also, a new 
science attd a new {diilosophy made their appearance. 
Painters were struck by the beauty of an entire country 
seized by the fever of construction: Van Gogh, Breitner, 
Witsen, I oorop. Ruskin and Tolstoy gained a wider in- 
fluence. A feininist movement came into existence. The 
cities were modernized. Young poets, Frederik van 
Ecden, Van Dcy.ssel. Frank van der Goes, Gorter, wanted 
to "push I lollund into the stream of the nations.” 

Hut now the [Ktlitical and .social contradictions also 
grew more marked. Abraham Kuyper, the leader of the 
neo-('alvinist jiarty, had founded a university of his own 
and hatl letl a second great exodus of dissenters out of the 
stale <hur< h. For a moment this neo-Calvinism hovered 
on tlie luink of radical-democratic republicanism. 

'Fhc "ChHl-givcn I.eader,’' as he rvas called by his fol- 
lowers atttong tlic “.small people,” saw a danger in the 
growth of the state. "z\ll our inde{)endeirt tlemocratic in- 
stitutions," he explained, "are <lisa{)pearing before the 
magic; slogan of the one and indivisible state. What will 
become of us if the prexess of centralization, now scarcely 
begun, will have run its full course? Where will we find 
the power to fight back if the aijotheosizcd state con- 
tinues to brand every resistance as sacrilege? What be- 
comes of personal initiative and individual freedom if 
this Caesarism of the nuxlern state keeps on growing and 
if modern imperialism transforms its panem et circenses 
into etonomic regulations, and if material prosperity 
permits itself everything, while there is nobody to re- 
sist, because nobody can resist? I know this process,” he 



obey." he 5«hl lus bJikiwn^. l ot .1 fiuJtumi am {ahtnism 
seemed on die \crge *4 i.tkisii' 4 *!r.»i tiimibn. 

"Every true tini^t Ktndrsnn the 

actual cowiitbn at t»Ul " v»ld thr lr.tdrt. "'ITie 

world is ItKi’.ejiiiiH' it"* u uIj t luHt . . NiHjeiy lies 

kneeling in the tiust hrtoir jtj.itunu>n . , I srr tm|jrovc- 
metit, I do iu»i he’*ti.iic to ti'<r thr nulv ta 4 sm blist 

direction." 

But it was only t»»r .1 iwHumt t '.tl*. mivta seemed 
to be moving i«> thr I » n K «* lunswU Iwt .unr m time 
the most devote*! niv-tHi .uoi |o>»!r»{MS i t n-isirni Dmeh 
imijcrialisin. ile buskr .t i.ulwav lUilr m jt|«in in svhkh 
the nuKlctu state tot the tust tune use ! the r\|»rtl»ent of 
dnifting the wmiris tnt«» tlie unr-, h*. |.l.»tng them 
under martial law. iJeni.i* s.u v ir.nrd, t.i tu.ike tomes* 
sions to the vvorksit..: » !.ti',rs the uo.nirsst u tusuhctl sacri* 
fire and shanag vruh ilsr ii|>|>ri il.jv'sr* 

I'hc getirral r« omons* druUtie sn m vvuh thr outbreak 
of the I'trst U'lJtld W-o ! hr nn ssuxus |.sj»fus that ilol* 
land cxtrattcil ft»»!u the bh»»!*» n|.hr.is.il .hd not reach 
the |>co|»}e. Wages tell I41 hrhis»«l t‘>tsiinrj< lal attd itidtri* 
trial expansion, 1 hr tnilst-sts a|.’>.t!.itus 4*s4 rs|«ptially 
the navy rei|u«rr4 gtr.i!ri at;*! ^tcurt -.ussis as it became 
clear that the l iist I W.»t .>t 1,1 1 ts h t * Wen hut 
a prelude to a w«iil4 wi-ir f«.i ilir inhstnliuibn 
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Hollantl and its Indian possessions would inevitably be 
drawn into the maelstrom. 

In those years preceding the Second World War, Hol- 
land virtually lost its independence to the British Em- 
pire. England did not look upon Holland any longer as 
an independent state: Britain’s frontiers were pushed 
eastward to the Rhine. 

In modern times, Britain has fought four wars: against 
Spain, against the France of Louis XIV, against Na- 
poleon, and against the CJerman Empire. The goal and 
object of these four wars was in each case the same: to 
{irevent a Continental po^ver from gaining control of the 
North Sea shores— that is to say. The Netherlands— and 
to maintain the balance of {lotver in Europe. 

Whereas HollatKl's geopolitical situation had saved it 
from being tlrawn into the war of 1914 even as, reversely, 
Belgium's geopolitical situation had caused that country 
to be draxvn into the (heat War, in spite of its status 
of neutrality atul its military preparedness, because both 
the Allies and the Central Powers had included the viola- 
tion of Belgium neutrality in their %var {)lans, any future 
conflict in Europe was not likely to spare The Nether- 
lands. 'I'he technical evolution of aerial warfare had 
made of the territories across the Channel and the North 
Sea a matter of vital importance to Great Britain. Eng- 
land could no lf)ngcr leave I lolland its freedom of action. 
That the Dutch goventment look the same view of the 
situation appears from its declaration in the Second 
Chamber itt 1934. wlien it was said that the new Dutch 
army was not organi/cd in the expectation of fighting 
an indepeufletit action of defense, a localized conflict 
between I lollantl and a western European Power being 
unthinkable. 
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I he ti.i|>py ti.iys «f lu’uiraltty ;uul war profits were 
pa>£. Hullaiui's iiHtfjK'sulcJUc Imaim' st) luiuh a nuuier 
(»i' ,ipjicai.iiu f .lUnie thue even if il !i.hI lu'cn tret' to make 
a thuH t’ til I'-uropc, its Asiatit possts'^iims, lung llircat 
tnc4 bv japan, fottctl ii tt» slant its polity tmirfly in 
thf tiiirtitun tjf titcat Britain. 

1 hits. |usi before the mtibirak i»f the Srtoml W»»t14 
War. Ilullantrs inlernatiunal j«»lit y ua% i Ium-Iv bnnni U|i 
With that of tircat Britain. Its nenti.ilnv atui tnilr|ici}. 
tkiur were nirrr phrases. Its insigstifu ant iniUtary fortes 
tvTic unable to drieiul the t onnirv. In rflr* t, it tiatl be- 
ttime a nu ie adpunt of the Bt itish l inpiie. 

Wfiv. tlirn, tin! the Ihn»h goveimneni spmd rntntnoin 
sums »»n atin.nneitt piogiams .md Hun sidl ftuthrr the 
pl«H|>ruiv tif the tonmiv bv ituumui’ tl o| whtirvrr 
rveahlt lein.itnetl.'* Betause, .is Yu e Adimi d l ueistarr. 
i!ie y-cntleinan who w.is to bei oine Minister of Marine in 
die goteinnient in exile, expressed it It flollatul shouKi 
shusv a willnigness to didelid itseit, the tvotld woiiUl tie 
able to speak of 'f»ra\e little Ilolt ind' tn an esenlnal mn 
tint of the fniure, as it liad spoken of biare linlr Ik-l 
i;inm in the pieriotis war ." In b o sentnurnial laa:,pi.i.*r, 
dlls meant that liolland was piepaied to do its sb.iir m 
iSir nnpriialistu spbetr of inieresis to wlitkb it be|on.;r4 
}*U*isS!iri bad bis e\»'S i bieify on the f.tl f‘.isl. I fie 
Dimfs |a i»ple w ilt bate to make sat riln rs," he said ' Wc 
will h,e.r to take oilt pl.i» r m ilie sphrir of power |•ollt»^r 
whuli is dr r r loping tn tlie 1.0 I ast f his lurans for the 
litltih proplr safely filsl" l‘ n a nalionat se« iimv and 
gmiianiers of nnpeiial imhv with tndii> bv |»l.wm^ 
adri|uatr means of di'ieme tn tlie bands of oijs prate !««!. 
mg gomnijiriil* (Inly ibris fiellrt sthiMils, oids tlicii 
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ocial security, only ilieii other great civic works such as 
he iiUiug in of the Zuider Zee. . . 

In other wouls: iirsi atid foremost, the maintenance of 
he existing politittH'tononuc system-a system which, 
fiough it iiu liuled an immensely rich colonial empire, 
vas rciluced ceriaiu set titms of the Dutch Indies to the 
amc ahjet t poverty as tlie rural regions of British India 
md ivhii h cattsed the Dutch people themselves to suffer 
lot less from the depression tlian the people of Denmark, 
a'ho have no tolonies. 'I’hat was the sum and substance 
:)f the Dut< h "ttatumal itlea" as prop(muded by the staies- 
lucn who wete t<» st.tud at tlie head of the itation when 
the (ierman attack tatne. 

It w.is a ejuestion <jf the national idea and the national 
safety deposit box being synonytnous! 

It is a t tu ious fat t that those who think themselves the 
bearers of the natitmal itlea, in neatly all ccnintries of the 
worlil, are the Intteiest enemies of the purest cultural 
trailitious of the peojiles. Ereedom, justit e. and humanity 
are wtuds anti ttmtrpts whit h tlt> ntu go with a metitallty 
that, insie.ul t»f having its rotUs in the past, springs from 
the poUtitoettmtunit demantis t»f the tnomettt. 'The re- 
armament tampaigu anti the psychologit al atmosphere 
treaietl !»y it were inttapreietl as a naiiotial reveille hy 
the impel i.tlist it st lmol of statesmen in whose hands lay 
the leins of govetitment wlien tlie Secoiul World War 
lm»ke tnu. In teality, it was an attatk on the physical 
anti spit iiual health (»l the Dutt h nation, in that it sought 
to create a morality whit h uints at the destruction of the 
Imman perstnialiiy ami whith has for its juirjrose the pro- 
<lut tion of subhuman t reaiures. 

'I he tlemaiuis of Duit h naiittual culture, at the moment 
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of the German invasion, were diametrically at variance 
with the basis of the political-economic life and with the 
consequences of it. No hostile power or conqueror has 
ever been able to eradicate what is most characteristic 
in a people, its culture, which is the real basis of its inde- 
pendence. However, the demands of modern imperial- 
ism, Dutch imperialism not excluded, are: Fascism, the 
concentration of the means of production in one hand, 
concentration of political power, dictatorship; and death, 
psychologically, to culture, so that there is a docile mass 
to deal with ituieatl of a nation. . . . 

The invasion itself showed up the deceptive char- 
acter, the IHtn.siness, and the incfiicacity of the imperialist 
game playetl by the Dutch govermuent. In the years 
in the course of which the Ciennan danger on 
the bonlers grew totistaully more acute, the Dutch gcjv- 
ernrnent sought to deflect the people’s and the worki'.s 
attention, by periodic ally reiterated and increasingly vo- 
ciferous det laratious of neutrality, from the close organic 
relaiionshijj that existetl l)etween British iin{)erialism and 
its adjunct, Dnnh intperialism, and from the political 
function that Holland fulfilled cut the Ckjutinent as one 
of (heat Britaitt’s t hief instruments for the maintenance 
of the balance of posver. 

In ortler to give a sentblancc of authentic ity to this atti- 
tude. lehicli was contradicted by the very nature and facts 
of the international conjuncture and width it assumed for 
the purpose of diverting ilie Duidi people’s attention 
from the fac t that I lolland, insteatl of being a stnall Euro- 
j»can nation. ss",is in reality a great Asiatic Bower that 
playetl the gatne of insperialisi power juditics as recklessly 
as fapan. Britain, aiul BVance, tlie Dunh governtm-tn 
purposely refrained from svorking out a plan of co-ordi- 
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nated defense with Belgium, France, and England, who 
were equally threatened by the resurgent imperialism of 
Germany. 

This course of action, or rather this neglect of taking 
elementary precautions, which, in the light of events, 
turns out to have been the height of folly and, as a matter 
of fact, downright suicide, still found defenders after 
the Queen of The Netherlands had become an exile in 
London and the King of the Belgiums a prisoner in Ger- 
man hands, their countries battered to pieces, and the 
peoples of Holland and Belgium helplessly caught in the 
strait-jacket of German Fascism. 

Instead of admitting, in a spirit of contrition and re- 
pentance, the illusionary policy of neutrality, which was 
fundamentally a mere trick to appease Adolf Hitler, and 
instead of confessing a lamentable lack of foresight and 
a constant misreading of the signs of the times on his part, 
Eelco van Kleffens, chief of the diplomatic section of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs of the Dutch government- 
in-exile, wrote a book in justification of that policy which 
had contributed so effectively to Holland’s undoing. 

Although the lessons of the war of 1914-18 were still 
fresh in everybody’s memory, particularly the fact that 
Germany had not paid the slightest heed to Belgium’s 
protests of neutrality when the German High Command 
considered the violation of Belgium territory a question 
of ineluctable “military necessity,” the governments of, 
Holland and Belgium hid again behind that brittle bul- 
wark when Germany’s armies started on the rampage 
once more. The Dutch government persisted in pro- 
claiming its neutrality (though it was involved up to its 
ears in the issues that were at stake) after the Nazi Reich 
had openly declared itself and had proved itself far more 
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contemptuous of considerations of international morale 
than Kaiser Wilhelm’s First World War regime. 

Because it had worked so well during the war of 1914" 
i 8 , when Germany had avoided Dutch territory in her 
drive to the Channel ports, the same policy of neutrality, 
to the effectiveness of which Holland’s salvation in the 
previous war was now erroneously attributed, was taken 
up again. It deceived nobody— except the “realistic" 
statesmen at The Hague. 

Had the German armies skirted Dutch territory for the 
second time in twenty-five years, the world would never 
have heard of Van Kleffens and his colleagues as defend- 
ers of democracy. These gentlemen would have allowed 
Holland to be encircled by the Axis armies, as Stveden 
was, and still have prided themselves, as did Sweden, on 
their country’s national independence. 

In an hour when the political sky darkened progres- 
sively and when the thunderbolts were striking right and 
left, Dutch statesmanship placed its trust in what Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg had once sneeringly dismissed as a 
scrap of paper. It embarked on and persisted in that fan- 
tastic course after the League of Nations had turned to 
ashes, after the maxim of collective security had been 
universally abandoned, after Poland and Czechoslovakia 
had been conquered, and after two neutral Scandinavian 
countries had been overrun by the German armies. Un- 
til the last minute — until it was too late — the govern- 
ments of Holland and Belgium refused to have their 
military staffs enter into discussions with the Frerch and 
British. 

Ruat coelum, fiat neutropassiva! 

This policy may now well be lauded by the authors 
themselves as a sample of prudent and consistent states- 
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manship, but men of common sense have another word 
for it. 

But the Dutch people, who are a good people and who 
are the victims and martyrs of the imperialist policy pur- 
sued by their several governments, will, in a common 
effort with the other conquered nations of Europe, throw 
oflE the Nazi yoke. And they will also want to know what 
led to their enslavement. 

Holland will rise again! But not the Holland of the 
men of guile and blood. It will be a Holland that has 
clean hands and a pure heart, a Holland that shall have 
wiped off the stains of the oppression of the Indonesian 
people and have freed herself of all imperialistic connec- 
tions— a truly neutral Holland in a free Europe. 

It is that Holland which will intone the seventh and 
last hymn which Uilenspiegel prophesied at Veere, the 
hymn of independence and freedom and eternal 
peace! . , . 

We had our troubles in Gorcum. True, they were not 
great, world-shaking events, problems of a magnitude to 
require the solicitude of statesmen and crowned heads. 
They were just the mean, little troubles of small people, 
troubles resulting from carefully hidden destitution, in- 
articulate sorrow, and what may be called decent poverty. 
There was a good deal of that in Gorcum, just as there 
was in the whole of Holland. Those who would have the 
world believe that Holland before the German invasion 
of 1941 was a sort of Cockaigne, a terrestrial paradise, a 
democratic ne plus ultra, with milk and honey flowing 
freely for everybody, are misleaders and prevaricators. 
Holland hid its misery. A native pride caused the people 
to be silent about their trials. The mass of the Dutch 
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people had no share in the riches of India and in the 
wealth that flowed from petroleum wells. I recall peasant 
recruits telling my father and Uncle Kees that they were 
overjoyed to be in the army for a few months, for there 
they could at least eat their fill and have meat more often 
than once a week. 

'I'he school children were made to sing that they lived 
happily and freely on Holland’s dear soil and that, broken 
free from slavery, they were now, through unity and cour- 
age, members of a great and free nation. Young as I was, 
the words used to stick in my throat when I looked 
around me and saw the boys and girls who were singing 
that. Will I be believed when I say that I knew children 
who never saw a glass of milk; that at home wc never ate 
butter, only margarine, in that land of famous dairy 
farms; that meat was a luxury, rescrvetl for Sunday.s in 
that country swarming with the choicest cattle in the 
universe; that %vc had one egg each year at Eastcriimc in 
that lantl w'here chickens arc more plcntifid than any- 
where else on earth; that wc had but a few sacks of coal 
to last us through a sharp winter; that my mother went 
years without a nexv dress, atul tliat in the house across 
the street four children perished of malmitritioit, one 
after another? 

Holland’s soil was dear to me. How could it have been 
otherwise? 'Fwcnty-eight generations of tny ancestors 
lay buried in that ground. I was an integral j>art of it, 
and it was part of me. The rain and the wind and the 
.siorm.s that swept over it were the elementary gods that 
belonged there as much as I atul as much as the {udders 
and the dikes and the wet grass and the chart hes. .Some- 
thing of myself was tlcjmsited in that soggy lantl anti in 
the gray .stone of the buildings. I was that swallow t hir{j- 
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ing under the eaves of my father’s house. When the 
flowers on the meadow s borders swayed to and fro under 
the magic touch of the breeze, it was by a prearranged 
signal of greeting between us. Dear was the land of Hol- 
land. But dearer yet the people. In order to love them 
and defend them, it was not necessary to await the arrival 
of a foreign enemy. They needed defense then, defense 
and air and light and food and clothing and music and 
art and culture! 

Did they not have these things? Have we not been told 
over and again that in Holland the people lived in af- 
fluence and well-being? Is there not a saying about being 
as rich as a Dutchman? Is that not a pretty good criterion 
by which to judge social conditions in Holland? 

What did it avail the people that they had fought them- 
selves free from Spain and from France as they were al- 
ways made to sing and shout, when they were the slaves of 
the selfishness and the greed of a small coterie of bour- 
geois who owned all the wealth, who enjoyed all the art, 
all the privileges. The good life in Holland? Yes, for 
the crew that sat on top, that owned the shares in the East 
India Company, that sent donations of money and vege- 
table crops to Hitler and his party, that had the army at 
its beck and call and the church to feed the masses St. 
Paul’s narcotic: “Be subject to your masters with all fear.’’ 

Not long ago I was talking with my father about the 
citizens that dwelled on our street thirty-odd years ago, 
when we still lived in Gorcum, a short street, no longer 
than five city blocks. We counted nine suicides in two 
minutes. “And what ailed all those people who were 
sitting out in front of their houses in the sun in the sum- 
mertime?" I asked. “Tuberculosis,” he said. “All tuber- 
culosis and malnutrition. Let’s forget about it!” 
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We may forget about it. But the dead do not forget. 
The dead do not so lightly resign themselves. Xhey en- 
circle you. They beleaguer you. There is a day when 
they come to ask for a reckoning. Do you think that was 
just a cosmic accident, that which occurred in the spring 
of 1940? 



The New Order Comes to 
Gorcum 


Xhe rain had stopped. A strong wind, blowing to the 
south, had come up with saltant gusts and was rapidly 
drying the streets. Under the feeble rays of the street 
lamps, the puddles of water between the uneven cobble- 
stones were rapidly shrinking in size as if they had been 
miniature lakes whose bottom had dropped out. It had 
been the first rain of an unusually dry spring, and the 
long drought had given rise to much uneasmess. But for 
two hours that afternoon and once more after supper it 
had poured in steady, swishing torrent. And just be- 
fore sunset, when there had been a break in the clouds, 
the fanners and the gardeners, whose money is the rain 
water, had been fully reassured. The fading light of day 
had just allowed them time to see that a miracle had 
occurred in the fields: the late trees had suddenly caught 
up with the early verdure, and in the orchards and pas- 
tures all was once again in bloom and growth. Now the 
evening was far advanced. The carillon in St. John’s 
tower was playing the hymn that preceded the stroke of 
ten: “The Lord is great. His Name is great, the wonder 
of His works is great, endlc.s.sly great His love!” The 
silvery tinkle of the bells traveled through the deserted 
streets with the melancholic sweetness of a music box, a 
little sadly, as if the great tower, whose face looked over 
tlic town’s walls into the meadows, expressed its regret 
over the descent of darkness, which would deprive it of 
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tlie sigixt of the pleasant scene beyond. Between the elms 
ajoiunl tlie cathedral church, the golden mask of the 
nicmn liati nuule its apj)earance: a jdtilosojihcr, you would 
luive saitl, with a crooked, somewhat amused smile con- 
tctttplatiug the sleeping town. 

rhe Slight watcli luul begun to make his rounds. Wish 
.1 ptKkri tort li he was Imsy verifying the Itxks on the 
‘.hup doors ahing the tnain street, A boy, his woo<lcn 
%fioes stiiking the paving blot ks with a rhythmic click- 
t l.tt k. whtsiletl a sluill mart hiug tune. He stop|icd whu- 
shng as lie p.issetl the dorlt’n, or meetingitouse, whose 
d.»>s stuMrtdv swung tijteti. letting a yellow beam of light 
tall attiiH-, his path. grtmp of men darkcnctl the 
*.-.as I heii i,td<ts snddetdv t.inseti the silence to rctc%lc 
m the tjuift sut'ft, and their laughter soundcil holl*rt« 
nil hs l.u u.iveliteg ft ho. 

1 Isrit' hail bitn a Irttuir iti the thtlfn that evenu'.g 
Al.t.iu iiiiv t iti/fiis h.ul tnnu-tl out to hear a {irofK'v.*.! 
the I nisfi'.iiv oi t’ljrtht dist ourse, as tibie»:te.fl’ 
hr i-niM, he had saitl. tijitm the merits amt 
»,1 ifu- .hslrietil si« i.tl pluln-,t)|i!iirs that were toutendus 
«..t }a.eat-j% in the gir.it tnnntiirs t»f EiirM|ie. The h- 
t'.n*'* li.id H|»t!krj! iiMiii hisih.ind nbservaiioit, for hr iu 
*8 t'.rhd 1 11 .ind with". Hr ha«l itiltl tif the great estprf 
? rje. us flu ..ia. of » uUn ti».r farms, of popular t huiis, u! 

nulr * upon Siiitrs ttf bland new factories hr Isj 
thi' } hlir pel si 1 oV, of the bustle 4IhI 4i'!',s 

0 . rr.« * ill’, o! ihr new life in the litiei of that tdtl '^f' 

. , Isad l.un lotpid for so isi.tnv tenturies |l 

' * .,1 '• sp-xH'U o! ssh.tf hr t .died tbr atnajittg fr 

- .n': i‘ -n o! t.rnnali hie fh.U li.id ttiltir iin-.r 

1 s ho h.t 1 !.(’ rlj liSrl tlsr irjli’i of power fr»»t£i th-r r'.}’:' 

h.iU'h > ■! isied and .umlr-.'i ilrtiso* l.Us. lie l-.ad pt4i:i 
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the neatness and the cleanliness of the German cities and 
the methodical planning of the new regime; he had com- 
pared it with the apparent chaos and confusion and the 
immense wastefulness he said he had observed in Amer- 
ica. 

The doctor had interspersed his lecture with many 
amusing anecdotes. It was that one about Mussolini tell- 
ing Hitler that some day they would share the mastery 
of the world: “You Asia and Europe, and I Africa,” after 
which Hitler, tapping the Duce on the shoulder, says: 
“Sure, Benito, but now shine my other boot,” which had 
brought the greatest laugh. 

I'he collector of internal revenue, Mijnheer van der 
Plank, was still chuckling about it as he stepped out of 
the doelen into the silent High Street. He shook hands 
with several other gentlemen, who were lighting a last 
cig:tr before rctiritig. 

“Yes, the rain is over, I can smell it,” Van der Plank 
was saying. “I think I will do a turn around the park and 
have a .sniff of tins good air by the river before I turn in.” 

He was about to move away when they heard the 
nervous chug of a motorcycle becoming louder and 
louder. Before they could utter a word, a soldier with a 
short carbine flung over his shoulder and a steel helmet 
on his head roared by. He went on to the next intersec- 
tion and there brought his machine to a stop with a sharp 
grating of brakes. I le was seen speaking to someone for 
a moment, his motor roared again, and he vanished. 
Mijnheer van der Plank and his friends walked over to 
the man to whom the soldier had spoken and asked him: 
“Well, what did that boy want so late, Mijnheer van 
Sas?" 

"The soldier was looking for the military bureau. I 
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told Iiim the barracks are right at the end of the next 
street, if that teas what Jie wanted," came back Miitihcer 
van Sas. 

"Did he say anything eise?" asked the tax eoilccior, 
blowing om thick clouds of cigar smoke. "He didn't 
say another word," Van Sas shtmk his head, "but he 
seemed in a desperate hurry. There must be something 
serious brtnving." 

"Nonsense,” broke in another man. the principal of 
the high school, "nonsense, they've got icj invent somC' 
thing utgeni from time to litne in the artny to keep all 
those lK)ys from growing too fat aiul l.i/y. I rememlrcr 
when I served with the infantry in Birda—lei us see ttow, 
that must he a fidl iweutyhve ve.us ago— we tvere on 
matieuvers atu! the divisiim had Itit the hay at uiiie, when 
all at once at mitlniglu, toot toot tcKJt, all the huglrs go 
hlaritig, and we are roused tsut of IkhI Mind yon, isvrniv 
thotmnd tneu! Packs cm! Eveny lompanv {ailing in’ 
The svagon trains wheeling in position! A general alarm' 
.'Vuil what tlo ycHi iliink h.ui hapjK’tu*!,-' Ha, h.t," the prm 
cipal laughed at the thought of that night. "1 tell you 
what had hapjmned: a farmer’s wife had tiippcsl over a 
rat in the dark in the back yard t»f her home and hatl 
broken her leg. Thai's what all that fuss was about, i he 
scdtlier cjuarieted in her house was a Imgler, and hr had 
senmded ilu' alarm. ‘I’wenty thousaml meit rushed to 
arms. Even the cdfk ers of the gettei al staff t atue gallojiing 
along the dike. Man alive, svas that a night! We svctc 
made i»» march anti ccntnteitnait h lill dawn." 

All the gentlemen smilecl at the ptint ipal's story and 
started to strcdl denvn the street, 

"Eh. svhat's that?" t alle<! out Mijnlteer van Sas. "Lights 
in the iinvn hall at half past ten in the evenittg! Now 
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surely the world is coming to an end. And in the Burgo- 
master’s chambers, too! 1 wonder if it could be a burglar. 
No, he corrected himself at once, “it is not a burglar, 
for here goes the good Burgomaster himself. . . 

"Good evening. Mijnhcer Verwcyl” someone called 
out to the Mayor. "VV'hat brings you out so late? Noth- 
ing serious, 1 hope?" 

"Cienilemett," said the Burgomaster, as he stopped to 
wijjc the jKTspiration from his forehead, “gentlemen, the 
situation is very serious. It is grave. It has not been so 
grave in a huntlred years." With these words he rushed 
up the steps of the town hall and tlisa{>pearcd inside, 
leaving the small grt)up of lecturegoers speechless with 
ama/emeni. 

Again the sound of a roaring motor was coming up the 
street. Another tiispattli rider whi/zed by. And notv 
the call of bugles couUl be heartl from the tlirection of the 
barratks. 

'"rhat’s the reveille and the fall-in sigtial,” said Van 
der Blaitk. Lights began to appear in many windows. 
Citi/ejis peered out into the <larkened streets. Others 
appeare<l iti the tloorways <»f their homes. One of the 
town count ilors. Dr. Tiegel, came riding dotvn High 
Street on his bicyt le, 

"What is it, DtK ttir? Where are you heatling for?" the 
prim ipal t alletl out, 

“I am joining the Burgomaster. The Germans are 
moving at tlawti, Holland will have to fight!” 

“I hat jew," said Mijnheer vati der Plank, “always 
exaggerates. I'm going to tied, lift zal wel loslanpen met 
die Duilsthen. It woti't f»e that !)ad with those Germans. 
Hitler knows full well, as the Queen oiue told Kaiser 
Wilhelm, that we have seven feet t)f water for Prussia’s 
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six-foot grenaiiiers. Just thiuk of it. what tau tfiev do 
xvitli their heavy tanks in our mud? It statuls to reason 
tliat they'll get stuck after the first huiulretl v.mts, with 
this rain w'c had litis afteriumu. ttw. No, Aihdf Hitler 
w'ill think ttvke before he semis his ituo our 

jHshlers. It would mean tiisaster. Our soldiers tvould take 
them untler fite the moment they gel Iwtgged dowst. 
‘t'lten tv'hat? The English woidtl be landing in Rotter 
tlam arut Elushing ami Ijmuiden ami at a thwen other 
points before we tvere twenty four lumrs oliter l lie 
Eremh would come manhing up tlnougli Ilels^ium, aiu! 
Mijtdieer Hitler's blulf wouUl have been i.illcd rllo 
tively~yes. most eifcitivcly * He huu’jhed a link' nerv 
ously. for none «if his t ompatiions i e[ihcd, 

"V<»u forget the (ietman ait fleet. " rematked Mijnhrrr 
van Sas after a while. 

" I he tiesman air fleet?" resumed Mijuheer \an d.-s 
riank. as if Ijc lieattl the svtud for the first time Nn, I 
tht not forget the (ieiman air fleet, lint In rtte trll t, 
\*atiSas, muounii y « att lie t ompieird f tont the 4!t It othf 
infanirv that has to tlo the tiuk, tndav as m ihr d.jvs *i! 
Napoleon, I Isrie is nothittg new tmdrt the siut. Wle*. 
he sattl. assuming a fttne of auihoittatiu- fmalttv, ’ tvi!.c 
t«)uUI the hoiubcrs of (ietietal Eiatjui «hi agauns f!’. s.- 
Re«i lagamufftns in M.itlrid.- I)»» smt irujruthrt • .\»a.!);r;g 
I tell von," he scent tan answering Ins own ♦pteai.in. rh 
solutrlv nothing, lor tsvo vr.os J jamo Intikd ag-nssu 
Madrid esetythttig Mttssolitii and Hnlrr itjuk! |. 4 m a-, 
to hitti. Hut it ss'as tlie itifanttv, the Miwas, if suj} »>jr 4 K' 
who hatl i«» go in theie ss ith i!»r » old strrl in the rstd aa i 
jiUt an rtjd. t«i iltr liolshevik »jjasip)ria>!r ' 

''V«»u fojgt’i ituernita,'* imeri opted Mipthres c^r*. sn 
again. 
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"Gucrnua? Guernica?” Mijnheer van der Plank re- 
turned with evident irritation. “Why do you always 
speak of Guernica? What did happen in Guernica? Per- 
mit me to tell you what happened there: the Reds 
bombed their own people. I'hat’s what happened at 
Guernica. I have that on the authority of that German 
lecturer we hatl here ttvo or three years ago.” 

“And Warsaw then?" came back Mijnheer van Sas. 
‘*Wa.sn’t that leveled to the ground?” 

“You are now talking of a less than half-civilized coun- 
try," MijnhetT van der Plank returned. “Of course, the 
Ciermans tlealt vigorously with the Poles. But please, do 
not overlook the fact that the Poles are Slavs and that 
tltere is an undying hatred between Teutons and Slavs. 
Here in Holland it’s <}uite <lifFerent. We arc a kindred 
|>eople. 'I he (Jermans would not dare to proceed against 
us in the way they <lealt with the Poles. It would outrage 
tlie const ieme of the worhl. America and Roosevelt 
wtnikl never stand for it. And Hitler knows it. . . . No, 
I'm not in the le:ist pcrturbetl," he chuckled. "What’s 
going on tonight is just another movement of tr<K)[)s near 
tntr borders to exercise some pressure on the British and 
French. That's all there is to it. I’m going to bed. It’s 
late enough. Tomorrow is tlic tenth of May, and I will 
have a busy time sending out tax notice.s. . . 

At six o't lot k in the morning the Borgstorm began to 
mil. The Btngsttjrm is ilte iluuitlering peal that is toiled 
by Roelant, whit h is the heaviest bell in St. John’s tower. 
It is rung otdy when the country is in danger. Other, 
lighter bells ritig out tvhen there is a fire or a ship in dis- 
tress on the river in a xvituer tempest. None of the living 
had ever heanl tlie Borgstorm toll before. It had not 
rung since the Belgian uprising in 1830. Not a little per- 
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turbctl, che bell ringer luul asktul ilic IbirgcnnaHtcr thai 
niornitig if he really shonUl start the iteentv i«m Irell in 
jiiotion. 'I he man was afraiti that the t»!c! tower wouhl 
not supptirt the vibrations. 

"Let Roelant, ring the Borgstorin!" saitl the Burgo- 
master imperatively, "atul keep ringing hitn until all the 
villages in the neighborluMHl have taken »i}v the tolling.” 
And so the lh»rgsirt»m tidied, dolefidly, with heavy basso 
voite, whk h woke up the little t hiUheu and hrouglti the 
entire population ittto the streets. The liuigotnasier 
sjHtke from the steps of the town hall at seven. "Burgh- 
ers,” he said, "the (termatts have i ronsed the {nmiiers of 
our lountry. I hey are streatiting into the piovimes of 
lironingen. Overijssel, Dreiiihr, Ihldeilanil, Brabant, 
atul Litsthurg. Two days ago tltrv gave us a solrttm as- 
suratue that they would respett lire iteuitahtv of these 
Netherlamls. This tuorttiug they bioke that pledge. . . . 
Fighting has started. Our men .ue irsiauig hetuitallv 
. . . The giivemnietJt vsill keep tts iidotmnl hv tadto 
The Kuglisfi are surety t omiiig to mu help. . . . M.iy iiotl 
prole* l H«»ilan*l! . . 

.Stime trtuk tanners left the n»wt$ in ifje r.tilv nuirning 
to go 111 their aituslotneil task in the ftehls outside lite 
ssmIIs, hut for the rest all husiness in t*«ir* um « ante to an 
ahrupt standstill. The sihftoh were «>prn, l»ui very few 
of the ihildren turneil tip. Mtnt of the f.uniHes who 
owned r.i«tio reeeiving sets irmaineil in*i*i*us, * lustrrrd 
aroutnl ihetr tnstrunienis, listening to the goveinmrtit'i 
news broadiasts, whith «.mie ,ii half hour iuinvals At 
the town hall the coujuil hail gone into jtrrmattrni ws 
sion. 

Burgomaster Verwey was expeiting word from Iltc 
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H«iguc bcfoic giving the order for the town’s evacuation. 
Ever .sinte the war oi a plan lay ready in the 

sttttt aichivcs whereby the inhabitants of Gorcum were 
to be ev«K uate<l cn masse to the prov'ince of Zeeland. For 
Oottiun, with its atttiejuated earthen walls and moats and 
with its outlying eirde of forts, was one of the key posi- 
tions in the so-called Water Line defense. ■ When news 
came in the early mornittg of May to that after the viola- 
tion of the (iernutn borders the Dutch troops had im- 
mediately begun to fall back, this did come not altogether 
as a surprise to the people. Every .schoolboy knew that 
the fieki army statitntetl in the outlying provinces was 
merely to fight a tlelayittg ac tion of a few days until the 
dikes could be opetied and the defense of the important 
inner provinces brought in readiness. As soon as that 
was done, the people knew thete would be an inundated 
area some forty miles wide in front of Cktreum, Utrecht, 
and Amsterdatn, ccmfroiitiug the invader and baffling 
his advance as efiec lively as the flooded areas ciu the Y.ser 
had held back the? Kaiser's armies in i<)i4 in their drive 
ihnmgh Belgium toward the Chatmel jKtrts. An invasion 
would theielore become, so mcjst people thought, a race 
between the (katuan .timies and the Dutc h engineering 
imiis charged with blowing up the dike.s. On the other 
hand, if the (iermans could advance fast enough to pre- 
vent the detuolifion of the dike system, then it wa.s all 
up cs'ith Holland. ‘Ehis they also knew. 

At ten o'ctcKk. that morning of the tenth, the people 
of (iorc itm knew that their country's air feme no lotigcr 
existed. The fit si conc ern of the (Jermans had been to 
destroy the airdromes and to blast the machines on the 
ground. The firsi blow had been successfully carried out 
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tluritjg the early Ittmrs after tl.uvn. Even -st». the Dnieh 
army was sfili intact and it was now, s« the gnvertunetu 
radio annoujutHi, resisting every ituh of the gnnnuL 
By eleven o'elmk the lowti of Cion tim. itself over a 
hutulreti miles from the nearest lighting, was thnnen into 
eonfiisioa. A hoy by the rt.une t»f Hendrik Wats was 
walking along the canal that hiseeis the « ity when he saw 
the hatches of two of the flat htiitomeil river shi|»s tied 
ttfj there ojjcn and several helineied hgtties emerge. At 
first he ttHtk the tncn to he Dutch scjUliets, hnt as he l»- 
lenc'd to the roiiimatnh tsf an t»lh«»‘r who. revolvir in 
hand, took up a posiikm twar the gangjd.ink, the Imv 
le.sli/ed that they were ( lertnans. I le started to i tm awav, 
but the otfuer tailed him b,u k. Hendttk turned ariumd, 
lakittg cover Iwhitul one «d llw thick oak lues that line 
(he <|uav. The otfuer c.dled again astd flu ii turd Ins ir. 
voher, Ehett Hendrik W.its ran t<tr all hr was w»4ih 
lie tan two or three blinks and ilten huin|(ed mio oU 
lIcKJise, a teliieti c.tke baker, wh«* was h isujelv pat issg 
U|» and down before his lunoe takiuvt the tuottung air 
"Mtjtiheer llootse, “ the hov cried, out of hjc-4lh, I ve 
sects the (let mans, d hey re over ttsrre," hr jminird bad 
vs-,ird. "cotning out of iliose ships. 

"Don't lie silly, besy,” said Ibtotse, ' ihr t*rnu.un arc 
still far away. . . 

"But, Mipiheer llootse, I be nd them talk, and our i*l 
them fnetl a stun ,ai me. . . 

"Bov. cfon't stated there Ivtng to me," said thr tab 
ksker srVetrly ' I here is a pkur lot hats sn firll 

Slid the bt»y. "thrv'ie c rmiiug tins wav rh«« 
turn walking between the irres." be pousird iss t!sr »hfr« 
(tun whence he had run "IhrYie ttete.i.iit s»j!.hcn 
Esn alt aid!" 
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T. hey 1C not soldiers, boy, Hootse S3.id again reassur- 
lugly. I sec txvo girls, but no soldiers. You are wrong. 
Look, those git Is are not alraid. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. A Dutch boy afraid! What would Michel de 
Ruyter say of you now, or the Prince of Orange. . . .” 
But Hciulrik Wats was gone. 

Two girls walketl by. Mijnhecr Hootse knew them 
well by sight. He hatl often seen them pass his house. 
They were maids, he knew: one served in the household 
of Mijulieer van Andel. the grain merchant; the other was 
in the service of Mevrouw Fernhout, the lawyer’s wife. 
Both were line girls, blomle and lithe, well made, good 
to look at. 'I'he t ake baker allowed his eyes to follow the 
ttvo maids with evitleni relish. He had an eye for such 
things. . . . 

But what xvas this? What? Was that a soldier coming 
iliere, walking along the tjuay? And what was the man 
carrying? Was that a mat bine guti? Mijnhecr Hootse 
had never seen such things in his life. When he had 
.served in the army, they di<l ntjt have machine guns. 
“Ye.s, that is a soldier,” he mutteretl to himself. “No mis- 
take about tlt.u. By (iod, there Is another one, and a 
ihirtl, atul a fourth.'' StuUlenly a young man darted from 
behind a tree, revtilver in liatul. Hootse was standing on 
the .sttKjp t)f his htntse. 

“Get into your house,” ilu; boy snapped at Hootse. 
’"Schnrll! Quit k!" 'The take baker almost fell backward. 
He jumjH'tl insitle, slammed the dtKir, and drew the bolts. 
He sttMKi behisul the dtKir anti opened the sjryholc. There 
he was: the man with iltc revt»lver. No doubt about it. 
'The Wats btiy hatl been right. “What now?" Hootse 
had his eyes glued to the spyhole. “Well, I will be 
tlamnetl.” lie muttered again, “'Fho-sc two maidsl There 
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tfiey at ihc bt iilgc. 'I hcyHe Homcdiins to tlo with 
those sulilifis. I.cxik.” he saiil to hiniselt, '"toif «»f the girls 
is rvaviijg her hatul to that st outithcl who noinitHl his gun 
at t!ic. I ht»sc ilanmt'ti bittiwsi but tliey tc Cifrman, too, 
of tannsc. i’.vfiy svcil io-tl« family has a (ierin.ui maitl. 
Ihmtiff^ «og bi**. I>«tr h girls sverc mil gtKitl fttough!" He 
tmik one more "My Citwl. the »jiuy is full of tierman 
soUliers,*' he tailed out. *AVh;ti is that rttgue tloitig now 
stamling on the other felhne's slunthler? .My <.»ml in 
heaven, ihrv re cutting the teleplume lines! Ilcavcits 
above! I uish I h,ul tny t»ld rifle inns'. . . 

Miinheer Hotiisc svalketl ra|)idly through his house 
into the g.n den. I le t rosseil the small |tlot of land, ojienetl 
a dotJt in the sti»ne uall, sttde into an allev between isvo 
rott'stif small g.iideus, ami then tan. In five minutes hr 
W.IS {utuing U|i the steps tif the lotvn hall. He fnissi into 
the toimt il th.nnher, "Burgomasiet! ' he hlurieti out. 
'AVhete is the Btn giiiuaster?" 

"His svoiship is having a tup of tofhc at the thib." 
said the taHnuihnan Hakkett it> him. "Why ate you so 
eXt iietb" 

".My f»tis|. man!" pantetl IltMitse. " I he tietmans are 
in town!" 

"In ivhtih lownr" asketl Hakkeii 

"III tliis toun, by hete in toutum!" 

"H«M»isr, dt Ml lelhm', if I tlid iioi kntiw y»H» to lie a 
teeioialrt, I vsould say that yon ate diunk. Citt home, iny 
gt«H| m,m, Von were up to*» early itus imniuiig f hr 
events of the last fevs' tlays have Ujiset Sour urivrs, tin 
home am! have a g«i*«l sleep. <it» m»w. wc'rr too husv 
here. . . 

"Hui I tan'i go home, my street is full «4 tiermans. 
{Jiotesicd ||*K»tsc. 
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\V iiilc they were speaking, another citizen burst into 
tlic cioorvv.iy, I own is full oE Germans,” he cried. 
“ They' re coining out of the ships moored at the quays, 
(k'rman maiibervants arc directing them. They have 
taken the River Shipping Exchange Building. Others 
arc hanunering at the prison gates. A whole company 
is on (lie way to the guardhouse right opposite this town 
hall, (iivc me a gun. I.et me get at theml” 

‘■Now, what’.s all this? Why this commotion?” came 
the voice of the Burgomaster, who had just returned 
from his cup of coffee. 

These t iti/ens .say," cxj>lained Councilman Hakkert, 
"that tlie streets are full of (Germans." 

"I'ull of (Germans? Why. the Ciermans arc miles and 
miles arvay," shouted the Mayor. "You arc the victims 
of optical illusions, or of drink, citizens." 

"'The (krmans are in Gorcum!" .screamed Tfootsc. 

"'The (ierman.s don’t drop from the .skyl" roared the 
Mayor. , . . 

But here was (airnelius Meurs, the policeman. He 
saluted the Burgomaster humbly. "It’s true, Mijnhcer 
the Btirgomaster,” he said. " They are here. 'They arc 
in the .streets. My (oUeagtie Van Pelt has been killed. 
Others have fallen, 'There is .severe fighting going on at 
the prison. 'Tlie fishermen of the Vi.sscher.sdyk [one of 
the slum quarters of (ioreum j went at the Germans with 
knives. . . 

"My (iod," exclaimetl the Burgomaster, "telephone the 
military." 

"'I’he line.s are cut all over town,” the policeman said. 
" There are (Germans at the town gates.” 

"But how did they get tliere?" asked the Mayor. 

"'Tliey are tiropping from the sky in parachutes,” said 



'Vf-t, the Mayor, what iltott? 

“Our mc« Jiavc kilk«l thrju all, !uut it not 

bt’t'u . . 

“H.ul it ««it hren for wliat?" 

"i!a«l it »ioi hcftt," «t»«iinmt| the t tii/rn tjturtlv, “that 
the (U'ttnatH rrtrivrti tfitihiitfiiuous. A wtuiU- liattalkui 
of them taiiic litlitti? through the h,uk streets o»j siile* 
carH." 

“On shirt ars? How tlhl they gel through the gates”' 
3sk«l the Mayt»r again, 

" I hey tiiti not t tune through the gates," resumetl the 
ciihen. “ Ihrs* fouiitl thme sulrtars iratly for them in 
the River -Shi|tjhng Kxthange BuiUlittg'" 

"Sthacffri* " rxtl.iinieti the Butgoniasirr. "My 
that's Hans Siharffer's svork! lie has firm |»rrsitlrni *jf 
the ,Shif>niiig l*‘st* hange for years. I fc's a ntcmficr t»f the 
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Chamber of Commerce. A Dutch citizen, member of this 

council His brother Friedrich is director of the Rural 

I.oan Bank. ... I played whist with him at my house only 
last night. . . . My C»od! What next?” He sank down on 
a chair, clasping his hands before his eyes. 

“Friedriclt Schaeffer, the banker, was out early this 
morning, said one citizen. “I saw him strolling by the 
river. He rtyirned by way of Toll Street. His house, as 
your worship knows, has a garden abutting on the 
arsenal." 

"Yes!" screamed the Burgomaster. 

"The arsenal is on fire," saitl the citizen. 

The Burgomaster jumped up and rushed over to the 
window. He turned the curtain aside and looked in the 
direction of loll .Street. A thick pillar of black smoke 
rose from that district. 

Dr. 'Fiegel, the councilman, came into the room. "It's 
the same everywhere." he said. "In Rotterdam German 
soUliers poured out of ships mooretl in the harbor at dawn 
this morning an<l wcupietl the Meuse Station and the 
Wittehuis [the osdy sky.stra{>er in Holland],” he said 
with a wry smile. "They found the top stories of the 
Wittehuis ,sf(K ketl with ma< hint* guns. They were guided 
to those [daces by Cierman residents of Rotterdam. I 
just heard over the radio that the head of the German 
Chamber of C'ommerce in Rotterdam ha.s been arrested. 
He .scents to have been in t barge of guiding the invaders 
to the hidtlen stm ks of armaments. . . 

Diut h .soldiers interrupted the councilors and citizens. 
I hcy had emcretl ilte town hall by the rear door. One 
of tlteir officers rctjuestetl the Burgomaster to evacuate 
Itis chambers an<l all the rooms looking on the square 
at once. 
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"'rhcy are in live gu.iitllum'St*/’ he s.iitl 1 unly, rrh'i ring 
to a niriiitnal biiiUiiug that sttH«l ojjjMisiie the tuun hall. 
"Asui" addcil tlic -sohlu'f. "u'f arc going to hla'»t ihrm 
out!" ItilantryinctJ wviv lunv jitniiing into alt the rmum. 
I'lu.' ilattcj of hifakitig gta'i'i was liraial aiul s»K»n intTV 
wimbw had its mat hint* gim n«//lr |Hnnlcd in the tltrct * 
tion ol the gnanlhtntsf, 

'I'he liring lasted all aficrnotm anti ilmntgh the night. 
In the nunning the Dutth tnwijw sioitnrd the gnaid" 
house ami umk it at the {nunt of the hay»»nei. toinil news 
tame also from near by villages. The sijuads of para 
ehutists wlui had tlroppetl at f lataliiotvelt atid IVrjken 
dam, Jicar the great railway In itlge of Sliedirt ht, had liecn 
nitttuled up or tlestioyeil. I Itose who hatl landrd fiy air 
plane in tbnt tun's li.urat ks sipiare bait been annthilalril, 
while the enemy drt.nhmenl that h.id sri/rd the pitstJSt 
had alst) freetl enerpowereil. 

(hmum u.is fjrr of Ciertnans, but rlsrwhrie in Ib»l 
laml the ttight had favoreil the eiiriny. In Uottrrd.u!i 
they hatl tittaipietl the islattd itt tlse Mrttsr attd h.id 
tr«»sseti t«» the right l»ank. Ir» Uojthrtht and Us vitnuty 
heavy fighting rva*, taking pl.ue heiwren Itiuth iit«»ps 
hastily hrotiglit hack fr<»m tlte front hues and airl**»rnr 
(ierrnan driat hrrtenis. In the bordri irgioio, ihr Itnuh 
army was falltng hatk steailtly nmlei the onsl.iught of 
the Fan/er ilitishms. i he pride svith wht*h the ftrsi 
reptjrts t»f the arrity’s resistant e sserr mrised s*it»n 
tliangeil Hi angnish as it iHaarne tlear tliat the grrairst 
heroism was of m» avail against ittr asalanthr *»l fitr and 
steel that Imre tlowr) «tn rhe outer pitwintrs. la rasirrn 
If tret hi lire Rt»s al t ♦nar it h.nl thrown use If utt«i :i 1 01 utter 
attatk anti hatl fonetl the tieimaus fiat k twrUe utths 
Two hotrrs later tire brigade hatl left eigtay prj «rut of 
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its eflEectives on the field when subjected to a merciless 
bombardment by the Luftwaffe. Six infantry regiments 
in Gelderland, rather than retreat an inch, had preferred 
annihilation on the spot. From every corner of the king- 
dom came word of resistance that astonished even the 
Germans. But what was the good of it? The reinforce- 
ments did not come. The British fleet remained out of 
sight. Near Maastricht, in the southernmost part of the 
kingdom, the Germans had crossed the Meuse and were 
rushing their mechanized columns into Belgium to drive 
a wedge between the Belgian and Dutch armies, or rather, 
to prevent them from effecting a juncture. 

There was no more sleep for the Gorcummers. Word 
had come that towns far behind the actual firing line, 
such as near-by Zalt-Bommel and Gouda, after cleaning 
up the first wave of parachutists, had nevertheless fallen 
to the enemy in a second attack, which had taken place 
in the dead of night. Because the troops of the garrison 
were urgently needed at the front and even raw recruits 
were being thrown into battle in an attempt to stem the 
enemy’s lightning advance, the watch for new waves of 
parachutists had to be entrusted to a hastily improvised 
civic guard. These men, who were drawn from all classes 
of the population, took up positions on the town walls, 
on the roofs of the churches, on the post office, at the 
waterworks, and in what remained of the arsenal. To 
prevent an eventual charge from being preferred by the 
Germans that these vigilantes had operated as snipers, 
it was decided to leave them unarmed. And although it 
was realized that this measure would place the men in an 
embarrassing predicament if they actually should come 
face to face with heavily armed parachutists, each mem- 
ber of the civilian watch was carefully instructed where 
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tdio runs a life-insurance agency. Von Krass is his name. 
1 iicre are (.erinan engineers at tlie ship wharf near town. 
Let s get tiietn autl j)ut them in security before they start 
more damage liere." 

Ary was s|>eakiug to liis neighbors, all of them fisher- 
men or fishmongers who livetl in a cpiarter of the town, 
a veritable .slum ghetto, near the Dalcm Gate. He may 
hate been dtinkittg hcav'ily, as was his wont, and was 
probably in iltat phenomenal fighting mood which had so 
often lamled him in iail. “Ary,” said his neighbors, who 
trkal to (aim him, "Ary, those Germans in Gorcum arc 
juoiet ted |)ersons. They .sit in the club and hobnob with 
the rith. wc <an‘t d<j anythitig against them. It will get 
us into trouble with the authorities. Moreover, they are 
natmaii/ed titi/eus, Belote the law they are as Dutch 
as you arc. It wottld be (owardly to go and get them. 
They are imarmed and helpless. . , 

''‘riiat’s just what I want to see,” Ary .shouted. "I want 
to see if they are unarmed. I don’t trust any German 
after this. I won't mtst them. d(j you hear me,” he cried 
out attgrily, "no matter how highly placed and respect- 
able they ate. I here are Germans in 'I’hc Hague, too, 
wltom I don't iiust!” 

"Ary." t ailed out hts wife, who stood in the crowd that 
had gailieied around the fisherman. “Ary, .shut your big 
mtsttih! Dtm't yam dare say anything more. We know 
svhom you mean when you talk alKUtt the Germans in 
'I'he Hagtie. Shut up. I tell yon, or I will , . 

"Every Germatt sliould he investigated,” Ary Stam 
sliouied, not paying any aueniion to his wife’s threats. 
"I say, let's go atid gel them before they get us,” he de- 
daretl. dt awittg a bottle from his pot ket and taking a big 
swallosv of raw gin. 
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“You’ll get a bullet iti ycnir h;u ksitic hmn the police 
if you do anything rash," Piet tic Ihu, atiothcr ntitorious 
member of the neighborhotul's gang, slumtctl at Ary. 
“You aren't the law. You tan’i tlo what you like. Go 
and try it, get those Germans, atul you will sec what hap- 
pens.” 

But Ary wmdd not listetv ft> reastm. "I have my knife,” 
he said, drawing a wit ked looking t urvetl blatle ftom his 
{)0ckct. "Pvc .slieetl tipen thous.mtis of salnums and 
sturgeons in my tlay. I’tl just like tti tty it tm one Cicr- 
man, I just want to see if their bhuHl is ie«l, that’s all.” 

With those wtutls he walketl olf. itilhiweil by a trtnvd 
of his cronies, tfie gatig that always si.xni l>y his sitlc in 
street battles svith lisheis Ittun antuher street ami with 
the police. 

On the tvay tt) Barttn von Krass' ifsitletue, those men 
must have forgotten t!u- eitaml ttport svhith they set out. 
They must have stifpjKal at otte of the numerous ch inking 
dives in the neighbothcKKl atul thatiged their plans, for 
they rvere found half an hour later fiaiteritig in the dtKtr 
of a man named Otto (dat/ker, a fjatbei , who had settled 
in Gorcum at the time of the inllation iti ( d t tnatty. .\fter 
entering the house, they found tdat/kei trotuhed in a 
cupboard, alternately weeping and wliittipei ing that he 
had been naturali/ed, ih.tl he svas ,i loyal subjett tif the 
Queen. 

But Ary .Stain ent him short: "Where were yon the 
day before yesterday wlien those maf*rel!.i bastards 
dropped into (dorttun to mnnk r nsj* I did tiot see you 
with u.s rvhen we bun hered thrtn at the pi json! Gome on, 
where were you, (dai/kerr" While lie spoke .A.ry tvas 
care.ssing that ugly knife of iiis. Oihets held the fright- 
ened barber. I hen Ary gave t!ie otdet to take (dat/ker 
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to the Dulciu ti.uc, a dilapulaUHl and half ruined relic 
of the Middle Ages, the upstairs part of which the fishers 
use<l fortifying their nets. 

“We're going to round them all uj)," Ary said, “and at 
the sight of the first umbrella bastard coming down into 
our streets, it’s going to be the night of the long knife 
for you, (dat/ker." 

But on the ivay to the Dalem Cate, the fishermen and 
their prisoner ran into Rees Boon atul jan Frouw. Rees 
Boon was a smith, a giant as big as .\ry Siam, who walked 
with a springing step and an inner fortitude, lie always 
went bareheaded. I le was a most singular j>er.son: though 
the .son <»1 extremely poor parents (his faiher had been 
employed at a lively stable), he had ac<juired a liberal 
etiucation by omniverous leatling. lie wrote pieces for 
such radical newspapers as (Liberation) and 

l)e Wttjtfns (Down Vout Arms). From time to time 
he also .sent a cemtiibution of pcsetry to the local press. 
Everybody temeudieted Itis picae about the lonesomeness 
of the swans just outside the Orkel (kite, whose [jond 
had been filled up with sand and mud so tliat a cement 
factory could be bttih on the site. Or that piece about the 
widowed young mother who sewed clothes at ttight in 
the feeble gleam of a poor oil lamp and who had thrown 
herself out of the tvindenv because she had no money w'ith 
which to buy cherries for her sick cltild, when a vendor 
passed by outside calling out his wares. 'Fhat wa.s Rees 
Boon, a poet attd a .Sen ialist. 

Jan 'Frouw was Rees Bocjn's friend. 'Frouw was a lay 
preacher for a sec t kiunen as the Darbisis, Imt he was a 
follower of Tolstoy and a proponent of nonviolence as 
well. 'Frouw wetrked a.s a house painter on weekdays. 
On .Saturday niglits and on .Sundays he preached in a 
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small hall Icxattul in the worst pan of tntvn. When I say 
the worst part, I mean the pmnest, a tlisij u t iishalhtcd by 
fishers ami their families, wht> liatl never wtuji leather 
shoes in their lives, who ilietl like r.its iif tiihen uhisis, and 
who always bred more siarvelim;s. It was to tlum* j>eople 
that Jan MVonw' preadutl the Ciospel. I knew him well 
for he had been emplo\c-tl l»y mv I’mli- Kees, when we 
were both yotmj?. mix his paints ami to keep his studio 
in order. I do not think I have evt-j nu t a more gentle 
ami ssveet soul. Ihule Kees used (ti s.iy of Jan 'I rouw 
svith a Biblual tjuotatton: "!kl»«dtl an Isjaeliie indeed 
in whom is no guile!” 

Boon atitl Trouw seritjed to Iiavr leaint iliat day what 
was up, ft>r they met ilie <it>wii ««f h'.hets, must of them 
staggering tlrunk, sviih Aty Siam at thru liras!, near the 
Dalem Gate. 

The two friemls sishmI still in tfir mislslle of D.dem 
Street, faring ilu* otuoming ciowti ut shtsuting, knife- 
brandishing hshris, Aty Slam was m l!ie leatl. sittging 
with a mighty helbiw that sung ahssui the Watet Beggars, 
who in Jfiys liaii saptuted the t<susi u| llnll Imm the 
Spaniards. Behind him same two hdiris, tvh<i hehl he- 
tween them the taptive t^ctman. svh«» was hlecding from 
the mise ami mouth. 

"Stop!*' tricil Kees Bcmui ' What d«» you men intend 
to do?" 

"(»et out of out way, jwirt,” snrrtrd the dtttnkcn Ary. 
"litis is ntiihtJjg of vuiu >iaimi business, \ott sfitk to 
your bofjks and youi smithy and see tf you tan make a 
living for your brats," 

"I demam! an atiswer," said Ibion, "What arc you 
doing with this man'” hr ptiiutrd at tltr ( »ri tstan barber, 
whose lorn .shirt svas (turrcil svitlj Iduotl and tlirf. 
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‘If you must know, mijnheer de dichter” said Ary in 
a whining voice, “were going to string him up in the 
Dalein Gate and when he hangs I am going to cut 
his ” 

“Cotvard!” said Boon. “You are all cowards,” he 
tunted to the fishers, “you are not worthy of the name 
of men.” 

“We are Dutchmen,” screamed back Ary Stam. “We 
are defending our country against these German 
traitors." 

"You are Dutch cowards then,” came back Boon. “You 
arc not men!" 

"If you say that again, I will stick my knife into your 
guts!" 

For austvcr the smith knocked the fisher down with 
one blow of his iron fist. Ary’s knife went flying onto 
the cobblestones. Boon picked it up. But the infuriated 
fisher, taking off his wooden shoes, rose tpiickly and came 
for the smith with a lump of svood held over his fists like 
a pair of awkward, clumsy boxing gloves. 

But now it was the turn of Jan 'Erouw to intervene. 
“Brothers, brothers," he called out. “Let’s not fight each 
other. We tlon’t know what hangs over our heads. . . . 
Rotienlam has just been bombetl. I’iiirty thousand men 
and tvomen and children of our people have died this 
afierntK>n in one terrible half-hour. 'I'hink of it. Ary, 
brother, human beings arc being slaughtered like ani- 
mals. For what? For markets! For the sake of profits 
in the coffers of the rich! Shall we do the same? To 
kill is so easy, Ary! 'Fo make men live and love and laugh 
in the sun, that is what Jesus wanted. To see little chil- 
dren grow up. . . 

“Shut up about your Jesus!” cried out Piet de Bot, 
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who was one of the iitesi luiUliiig tl\f t.iptivc t»lat/kcr. 
"We've heard 0110115*11 ot liitu." 

"Shut up yourst'UV Ary tiuiut! aruuiul iu sudden 
anger. "Jesus is one of us. I.r.ur jrsus uui of this. . . 

"Tluii'-s right. .Vry. He is one of m," s.»id Trouw. "He 
is our friend, the frieml of ftsfiets ,uul . . 

"But iliesc C»eriu.uis are nun del ing •uu kind," Ary in- 
terru[)teil. 

“Does that tiieau that we shouht do tiu* same to them? 
Let us .slunv’ tfiem ifuu we are ( dui-.tians. Ary, the friends 
of fesus. Woidti jesus ajipiove of it if we haugetl this 
man? Let him go luuue i«> fii-. wife ami % hililtrn. Let tme 
man go home to his tlnldieu, i liotisaiuls of tithers rvill 
not go lunne any more. . . . I.et us not stain tntr hands 
with liUiod." 

'I'he fishers let <d.if,*ki i go. But as the h.nher .seam- 
pered off, he t allei! h n k in liis vilelv uientnl Dntih: 'TH 
lotlge eomplaim av;ainsi all of vou!” At whuh the whole 
crowd laughetl heaitilv. 

In the night that followed, (.on tun was otiupied. 

Although the (•etmau anthotitirs li.id appealeil to the 
people iu the onupied anas to (oopirtatr with iheni in 
trying to restore onlei as tpm kh as possthh*. not a single 
one of (hmnm's ndi iluiants had vi uiun d *infd««»rs tlur- 
iug the first fotts eight hoius afirt the town's ttnestment. 
Many had hul in an its atul in tellais, fe.u fully listening 
to the rundde «if the wheels of w.u, the sie.ulv, ahitost 
emlless thvfhmit iiamp»»l heavily *hf<d fret in the streets 
ami the toar of pioprlleis m the sky. ! he tumor h.id 
flovvii about th.lt the ilivadet W-h stUe to let tliaie in a 
must trnel fashion foi the Untth .umvA sndihorn re- 
sistant e and that he wonUl sh«nv huusrlt ev|.rtiaUv severe 
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in cases where civilians had impetuously rushed into the 
fray, as had occurred in Gorcum. It was held more than 
likely that the ghastly fate of Rotterdam was to be meted 
out to several other communities in the Netherlands. 

Assurances coming over the German-controlled radio 
that the Dutch people had nothing more to fear, now 
that the danger of British intervention was forever re- 
moved, were not taken at their face value. The inhabi- 
tants of Gorcum fully expected the army of occupation 
to launch a systematic cam{)aign of destruction and terror 
as sotm as actual lighting stop{)ed in that last corner of 
/eeland Province, where the army held out so heroically 
and so long. 

It was through the children that the inhabitants first 
regained sometliitig of their com[)osurc and peace of 
mintl. The youngsters woidd walk out of the houses, 
quite shy, of course, and even turning their eyes away 
from the strangers they saw in the streets. But finally 
some of them would staiul still, fascinated by all the un- 
wontetl bustle and the color and the animation in the 
streets, which was as interesting to see as the moving in 
of the heavy circus vans that came once a year to Gorcum 
at the time of the kermis. German soldiers would make 
friendly gestures to the youngsters, call them over, ask 
them their names, or give them can<ly. Soon the shyness 
would vanish and in the end the soldiers and the children 
wotdtl make friends. 'Ehen the jjarents, too, would take 
a peep outdoors. Father woidd stand in the doorway or 
saunter up the street a short way, his hands in his pockets, 
as if he were not concerned about anything in the world, 
looking at the sky or l asually filling his {>ipc. I hen, per- 
haps, he would cast a glance at a piece of artillery and at 
the CJerman soldiers cleaning it. And one of the soldiers 
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would run fonvard and luiUl a num !i f(jr hint, ami Father 
would say: *‘Nem, dmkr sthiht," at iirst. but the soldiers 
would not grow angry iti the least. I mean they would 
not take Father's refusal as an istsuli. Inu go about their 
svork as if nothing had hapjH-netl. In tfiis atid similar 
ways, one citizen after anoilter would be reassured that 
no immediate tlanger was thteaienijig ami that it was 
quite safe to seatk about. IVtipie wouhl say that you 
could not blame those soldiers for anything, tliai they 
had merely carried out otiiers. that they were quite 
human and ditl mu even behave atrog.tntlv, as victors 
arecxpectetl to do, I he news g4ii atounii tliat the strange 
soldiers were behaving quite < orte» tly, in friendly fashion 
even. 

One hearth for instant e, that a (irmian soiiUer had 
politely rung the tltMuhell atui hatl asked lor a {ail of 
water. Again, amuher hov had ttane to ask il he could 
warm some ttdfec ott the stove itt the kiti lien ami had told 
the latly of the luuise that his lathei rv.is a gtot er over in 
Diisseltlorf, cveti showing het {ihiUogia{>hs ot his father, 
his mother, ami his little sister, tjuiie det ent looking 
"burgher‘''{K'Oj»le t<«t. they liad seemed to he, jiulging by 
the [lictures. His father's groteiy snue lotiked exactly 
like Van .Maaren's store, nothin-g suange or onilaittlish 
about it. And theti the tienu.ui hov liad played with the 
dog, attd whett the l.nly hat! given him some sugar for his 
coffee, he hatl thauketl hri most {uofusely— {HKtr boy, 
he {irohahly hatl mu tasieti sugar fiu vrais^ami hail of- 
fered itt return a tm ial t igareiie tase that he hatl made 
himself from a Ibdish shelh ase. 

It was stKm remaikrd that those t»rj tnan htjys greeted 
elderly folks first with a deferential salute ami kindly 
wished them tlie time of tlay, All that was astonishing 
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really, and a great relief, too. The people had expected 
an entirely elilferent attitude on the part of the invader, 
far more stern and harsh and irreconcilable. Before long 
the streets crowded with citizens watching the goings-on 
and inspecting the monstrous tanks and the other war 
material parked in the squares, in front of the town hall, 
by the side of the cathedral church, near the railway 
station, and in a dozen other spots. The soldiers would 
hold the dtxrr of a tank open or beckon a passing citizen 
who shorved interest to step up on the machine and look 
inside. I hey were just like little children, those German 
soldiers, proud of new toys. Ami then every German sol- 
dier seemed to have a camera and to be taking snapshots 
of everything in sight, buildings, cjuecr old shop signs, 
diildren; some even took pictures of the fountain in the 
main s(juure, as if those rusty old nymphs at its base, with 
their green milderved eyes, were worth looking at, let 
alone being photographed. 

In the taverns and the taj>rooms, which had been the 
first places to reopen, the Cierman soldiers were no longer 
sitting or standing alone in small isolated groups, d’hey 
wouhl ask some loitering fisherman to sit down and have 
a drink with them, anti if he acepted they would say; 
"Gesundheit!” and the Dutchman would amwer: "Ge- 
zondheid!” or he would .say “Prozit!” to show that he 
was not altogether ignorant of the world and that he knew 
a word or itvo of (iennan himself. And then all would 
laugh and have another drink. 

And so contact between the invaders and the towns- 
people was gradually established, so that on the ninth or 
tenth day of the occuj)ation, when a German regimental 
band gave a concert in the market stpiare, there were not 
only German soldiers listening, but demobilized Dutch 
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soldiers as well, hesiiles many iivilLins, And if you had 
looked about sh.U j* on that tHiasii.n, vou would have no- 
ticed, too. that Mune «>( the Ihm h i^irls luid begun to smile 
back at tltose yellow baited Basai i.ui «u Saxon farm boys 
in uniform. wln» strolletl about in p.iirs and who looked 
for all the world like lads bom the iu'ighhtning villages 
of Clclderland. Atul in the rest.tut.mis and other public 
places, men were getting itito tonversaium with German 
oflicers. (piiie uninietitiuitallv sometimes, to he sure, for 
instaiue when they watihed iltem play at billiards or 
at tartls. And some went around saving that they had 
talked with the (ietmans abmu the war and ahont the 
Fuehrer and about the iiigbtlul things their Luftwaffe 
had dt>ne t«» Roitetdam, ami the < *00 nnimers boasted 
that tliey had dared to jidi it in about the icmiing inva- 
sion of Fnglami. 

Yes, it rvas not long liehue vou ( otdd hear some fteople 
say that it made vej v lutle dilieiente to them who was 
sitting itt The iiague, the bujiirf ministers or Scyss- 
Inquart, the new (.eiman to.vnnuj t.enrial, atUlingthat 
they had not seen or espet ted i.i see < uher tlte one or the 
otlter at atjy time. 1 her said: 'AVell, why tiiake so much 
fuss about the itnasitiu" W e ue jr the w« aker of the two— 
w'eren't wer aitd Fnglaud oul Fr oit r left us in llie lurch. 
What else* otd<l p*u expe« t ' We mav be glad that no worse 
has befallen us. {bdl.uid isn't a paiadise under the Ger- 
mans. far from it lUii ih« v do pav for evetylhing thq 
buy, don't ffies' 1 liev fn h.ive in an exemplary fashion. 
Wh.1t tilote e.in sve expei f ' I he v'vr gicen tudeis that no 
man may he disihaigeil liom his po.uiun, Wasn't that a 
gfKwl measure? W’as it so Svoude i ful liefote ifie itivasion? 
Gome, own up to the truth now! W a-at t tfieie a great 
deal of misery in llolhuid brfojr the inv.ision? Wa.sn't 
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everything run for the benefit and in the interest of a small 
clique of ladies and gentlemen with double names, the 
barons, counts and jankers who ruled the roost from The 
Hague. Wasn t it about time that those people were 
shoved to a back seat? No. surely, it isn’t a paradise yet. 
True enough, but do you find it worse than before?” 
That’s tlte way some began to talk. 

Others said: “If the Germans remain for fifty years, our 
people will be so thoroughly Germanized that they will 
feel insulictl if you refer to them by their old nationality. 
Providetl, that is, the Germans keep on behaving as they 
do at {)resent.” 

I'he nexv'.spapcr.s also began to sing a different tune. 
'Fhe (Germans had not come to o[)j)re.ss the Dutch. On 
the contrary, the Dutch were Aryan brothers who were 
destined to play a high role in the new Europe. They 
would take their place by the side of their kinsmen of 
Gennany atid ride the world. It all depended on the 
Dutch themselves. If they co-ojierated and showed an 
understanding of what Germany was trying to accom- 
plish in Eurojje, all would be well. If, on the other hand, 
the Dutc h people kept on paying heed to the foolish mes- 
.sages that came through the air from England, if they 
really believed that poor battered England would .some 
day send an army to chase the Germans away from the 
North Sea coast, tliey would be chasing a chimera. If 
they listened to the pleas from abroad to stage a revolt, 
they xvould be contributing to their own doom. 

And then, the newspapers said, the jicople only needed 
to open their c'ye.s to see what the (ienuans were doing. 
Did it augur ill, for instanc <*, that a c:ommi.ssion of civilian 
experts had arrived in Gorcum from somewhere in the 
Reicli and was holding ccmferences tvith the president of 
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the Chamber of (:<munert e .uitl tlt.it the smaU steel plant 
of 0 e Vries- Rt)l»be tnusiile the Arkcl (hitc was to be 
greatly cnlargeil. that three ihmis.uul new men were to 
fmcl cmployiitetJt there, ami that I,t«>yett‘s wharf outside 
the ChatieelUjry <hue hail teieiveil .i big onler for river 
speedboats? Dul ttot that mean iliai there would be jobs 
for all, aiul to spare? W’as it not a jdeasant pros|>ect to go 
and see Berlin uttder tlte tiew st heme of t heap railway 
fares, whieh alUnvei! at least filty petsotts per week from 
Gorcuin to travel to the Reuh laptt d.'' How many of 
those slum ilwellers near the Halrm (hue atul the Melk- 
pad had ever seen The Hague, their own eouniry's capi- 
tal, isi former davs? How manv? I' Xiept to some men 
svho had served their (urtt in tiu- atmv in or around The 
Hague, that city was almost a mviliiial. far away region 
of ghiry and spletidor, 1 lu v had never seen it, nor had 
they (he liope t*r the means evei to see it. 

'I'hcn tfie (ieiman tnihtaiv atithotiiies turned the 
doeltfu into a motiott pi« tute theater, and so (iorrum had 
at last a cinema hmtse of its uwti, lut the ohl hall was not 
tratisformcd t»tdy to etiiettam (ieuuan soltiiers. It was 
thrown tjpen to the geneial ptildu . .\nd stiangest of all, 
the (Germans asked jieumssitm to nse the old ihurchof 
the Hugucmtfs in the Atke! St j ref, that line building 
with the sharp steeple whiih Iiad sluwlv hern falling to 
ruins. It w.ts tf> he rejtaiied and leitit nished, and Luth- 
eran servites were to he hehi in it. And the (*ort um peo- 
ple couUi start ely Itelievr theit own ears when, passing 
by on a Sutulay rnotnutg, they heatd a men's thorns in 
that (hurt it sing I.tuhri's oh! hvmn "A safe stronghold 
our (uk! is still," tfir hvmn ihrv thrjttselves knew so well 
Now, what was wrong wuh all iti.u? 

In the course of the fightittg in ami arouml the prison, 
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where the German troops from the river barges had bar- 
ricaded themselves and whence they were promptly dis- 
lodged by the resolute action of the townsmen, there had 
been killed a policeman by the name of Cornelius Meurs. 
This Meurs had a brother named Gyse, a feeble-minded 
individual who earned his livelihood by beating carpets 
and begging pennies at the church door. Gyse was not 
taller than the average boy of nine or ten, as I remember 
well, but he had the torso and chest expansion of a giant, 
while the strcngtli of his hands was such that it had almost 
become a byword in the commurtity. I knew both the 
Meurs boys well in my youth, for Cornelius had visited 
the Bible school where I was a {)upil myself for the better 
part of seven years. 'I'heir family was extremely poor, 
but at one time it hatl been among the best known in 
all Holland. 'I he ancestors of those two boys had been 
bell casters, ami till this day you can find the name of 
one or tlic other of the Meurs artisans inscribed on the 
bells of tiozens of towns and villages in the southern part 
of Holland. 

Althougli the dwarflike Gyse did not go to school, it 
must not be su[)posed that he was absent from our games. 
Gyse followed his brother ('ornelius wherever he went. 
He accompanied hint as far as the school door in the 
morning and was waiting for him again when classes 
were dismissed in the afternoon, winter or summer, rain 
or shine. T he two were inseparable. And this, I think, 
for the very good reason that (’ornelius was the only 
human being who could untlerstand his brother’s speech, 
which cousisted of a variety of animal-like grunts and 
groans pitched in different tones to express different 
emotions. 

In the sham battles that we waged in the forests of 
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his short legs «)ulcl carry him, and happily throw his 
arms around his brother. Cornelius would stoop down 
to kiss the tlwarf. T'hen, with Cornelius’ hand resting 
on Gyse's shoidders and Gyse holding on to Cornelius’ 
coat, the two would walk the rest o£ the way home to- 
gether. 

On the afternoon of the invasion, some neighbors 
brought the body of Cornelius Meurs back home on a 
pushcart. 'Ehe dwarf was not in at the time, so the neigh- 
bors i)laced the bt)tly in the hedstee, a sort of cupboard 
in the wall that served the brothers as a sleeping place. 

I do not think that anyone intended (iy.se to go in 
there unwarncHl of his brother’s death. But that is the 
way it happened. lie came home, stumbled into the 
front room of tlic cottage, but was back in the alley in 
a minute, .screaming out his grief in a frightened and 
pitiful voue. 'Ehe neiglibors tried to (piiet him by pat- 
ting him on the head atid speaking kitul and rea.ssuring 
words to him, but nobody <oul<l really make it clear to 
the dwarf what had happened to his brother. He wailed 
like a pos.ses.scd .sold and kept it up for days. Only after 
the body had been removed and the funeral had taken 
place did he grow tjuiet again. He .sat on the doorstep 
staring straight ahead or paced back and forth in front 
of the cottage, his hands dasjied behind his back and hi.s 
head bent on his chest, as if ittunersed in deep thought. 
By and by, htneever, he walked abroad again and once 
more made his appearance at the back doors of the home.s 
where he had formerly been given small jobs to do. 

As he resumed his waii<lerings through the town and 
saw the changes that had occurred— the blackened ruins 
of the arsenal were not far from his alley— and .saw, above 
all, the many strangers in uniform, it must have dawned 
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slowly upon him that tht'j c was some connection between 
these nexvcomers aiui tite death of his brother. 

I have a letter from (iota urn written since the German 
occupation, wherein ilte writer remarks that the only 
person to be annoyetl tmmistakal>ly by the presence of 
the Germans was (iyse Meurs. He tvould walk up to a 
German soldier or ohieer, statul boUlly in his jiaih, shake 
his huge fists, and emit iltose strange, im omjtrchcnsible 
growls until he was frothing at tlie mouth. Some would 
be amused by the cotnital little matt and sitnply pass on 
their way. Others, taking (ivse’s aaions perhaps as an 
affront to the <!ignity tif the I'hird 1‘russtan Regiment 
of Death’s-Heatl Hussais, lately mrt hani/ed. tvould order 
him gruffly to be gone and perhaps adtninister a well- 
directed kick at the shufiiing dwarf's posterior. 

As these intulents grew more ftetjuetit. the burghers 
of (iorcum grew tather al.mneil at (iyse’s heluivior and 
were on the alert to waiih his mtnemeuts. When they 
saw him advame towatsl a party of (iermans, they would 
hastily intersene to divert his aiietuion or kindly lead 
him off. lest in the etui worse than a kick from a Prussian 
jack boot be his lot. I here w.rs no way of warning Gyse 
of the dangers he imnt teil by those manifestations of 
hatred fttr the tannpterot , Appr-.ds to re.ison would not 
have jjeneirateii that sombetlv distinbetl mind. Words 
made no impresshm mi him. At the sight of a German 
uniform (»yse's eyes (I tan svell imagine from having 
seen him grow angry more than ome as a boy) would 
first narroiv' down to jnere slits and then oj>en wide with 
the frenzied light of immense hatred. It was dear that 
the man wouUl tommit an omiage stKmrr or later, throw 
himself like a tiger oti a ties man soUlier if he svould 
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catch one nioiic a.nti tea.r him to pieces with his a.iiiazingly 
strong hands. It became therefore imperative to watch 
Gyse constantly or to have him removed to some institu- 
tion where he would be kept out of harm’s way. If that 
had been done, a great calamity would have been avoided. 
It is also true that nobody could have predicted the 
horrible way the halfwit was to avenge his brother’s 
death and the sorrow he was to bring on the community. 

At one end of Oysc’s alley, separated from the rows of 
humble cottages that maile up the neighborhood and 
towering over it like some mighty castle, stood an old 
windmill. 'I'his structure was the equivalent of three 
stories high. It stood near a section of the town's earthen 
defense works. ^I'he wooden gallery that encircled its 
octagonal shape was about where the .second story of an 
ordinary house woid<l end. From that gallery one could 
lof)k over the losvn and see the river to the [)oint where 
it bends around Loevestein (kcstle. In my youth, I recall, 
the tvings of this mill had become uitsafc and had been 
removed. But it remained in use. When the doors of 
the mill stood opett, you c ouhl sec how it was operated 
by a blindfoldeil horse. 'I'he horse walked airound in a 
circle of sawdust on the outside of a complicated system 
of creaking beams and crossbeams, 'rhc.se beams met 
prismlikc in ilic center of the ground floor and there 
turned on a iliick metal [joint as in the old-fashioned 
merry-go- rounds that were to be seen until a few years 
ago at the fairs of Flanders and Holland. But the mill- 
stones, which gromul the corn, were invisible. You could 
hear them rolling about with thunderous rumble on the 
oaken floor above. It wa.s a breath-taking experience to 
watch the mill in motion, and I, along with other boys. 
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must Iiave spent lunus in r.iM inutua ntsscrvution of those 
wontlrons ami stnucuhai niysurious ^vhceb within 
telieels. 

For some reason, probably betause the ttiiU’s outer 
gallery piitjet teil above the lity vvalU aiul ttniUl be used 
as a military observation post, ilie th inunss, a day or so 
after tht? tKtujiation of (iornttn, recpiisttionetl the build- 
ing. i'rtMjps were tpiaiietea in it. anti sttme of the men 
even slept beiweett the giant ttnllstoaes on that first story. 

For tlays oti eml ttVse Menis touhl fte seen sitting on 
the grass of the eat then wall aiul vv.iithing the activities 
at the mill, the stihliets tttinitig ami v;oitig. the bread and 
SUjipUes being tleliveteil ami all that. Ntthtuiy disturbed 
the haif-wittetl tlwaif. He tlsd not t ojne mar enough to 
he in anybtuly's svav. and the- Co tnians sotm grew accus- 
tomed to veeitig him theie, hti kurt-H dtawn np level with 
his thin atul stating at them as il niesnuii/etl. 

(anfew was at mne in the « \rnmg, ami at ten the town 
was plunged in loinph tii’ li nlm ss ( aulian air-raid 
patrols ami tUtadiments oi (.rim.nt -oldiris thereafter 
walkcfl (htongh the sitrris and s.ov to ti that no infrac- 
tions of tlie filat k <tnt tides on utied Hut none of these 
patrols visited the tietghboth'Hid <4 ihe old svitulmill. 
Had they done so ,imi hail ilnv tuinid their electric 
torches in the dneitioti of the gta*..\ knolls of the de- 
fense iv'otks, they svoidd base seen ihrte a t touching 
figure tamtouslv musing about oi jua Iving motionte 
for flouts, his eves glued on ilie iio*it of the mill. For 
three weeks, tn,;hi and dav, t.s-a- Meuis never left his 
observation post. He was ihoii.ugldv faiuibartring him- 
self with the habits of the mldu is ijuajteted in the place. 

On the tughi of |nnr j ;; hr -.iimk, .md bis vengeance 
was something like Sannoti i la a pejiutmame ill the 
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temple of Dtigon of the Philistines. Around ten o’clock 
he .saw tlic .soltliers returning from the taverns in town 
and noticed that they were accompanied by women. He 
could hear their subdued, secret laughter as they walked 
uj) the cobblestoned pathway which led to the mill. No 
sooner did he hear the heavy oaken door slam shut than 
he crawlctl out of his hiding place. He then approached 
the mill wiili a long ladder, which he placed against the 
gallery. Me elimbed the ladder, scaled the railing of the 
gallery, and, moving stealthily forward, lifted himself to 
one of those narrow slits which served to admit the day- 
light in the tipper story. What he saw inside apparently 
steeled him to carry out the rest of his design. Like a 
cat he slit dtiwn the latUlcr once more and raced for the 
door. He tried the latch. It opened. Gyse Meurs was 
inside the mill. It .seemed that his eyes could penetrate 
the Stygian darkness of the wide room, for he ran with 
unfailing step around the madiinery toward the small 
door that gave accc.ss to the narrow stairway leading up- 
stairs. Noiselessly he slippe<l the heavy iron bolts into 
their ha les — the German soUliers were locked in, except 
for the door upstairs that ojjened on the gallery. Again 
Gyse rati ihrougli the darkened mill room, went outside, 
and sped up the ladder. 

On the gallery he took hold of the great metal wheel 
which, when the mill was still ecjuippccl with wings, had 
been used to set the hood or roof of the mill to the wind. 
With an effort that made him gasp, Gyse lifted the wheel 
and carried it to the side where the door was located 
and then wedged it tightly between the door and the 
railing of the narrow gallery. 'Ehc wood creaked, but 
the dwarf worked on as if he had not heard anything. 
When he had the wheel in place, he lifted himself once 
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more to one of tlie wiiultiws anti I«vt4f<l inside. Almost 
at once he tlroppcil h.u k. One of tlse soUfiers had seen 
something move against the glass t»f the ten-inch aper- 
ture iti the xvall and itatl ualketl tner to hwk out. But 
Oyse was gone, lie siiil thnvn tite kultler and entered 
the tlark mill rtH>m <»tue mote. For a mtnueni he stood 
still to listen. I le toulil heat hwJtstejts upstairs and voices 
One man was toming »lown tlir staits. His feet could 
be heard siumhltng inuert.titdy on the narrow wooden 
stairway. 

I hen ('tvse sei/etl fjohl tif the wootlen fte.imsat the place 
where the horse used to he harnessetl to the machinery 
and, planting his fei t in the saudusi, heaved with all his 
might. It was as it ifie whole sittu tine wasahout to crack 
I’hc matliinerv gtaird aiul nf.ikril, hut slotvly it came 
into motion, (iv-e kept (*n u.ilkiti.', .ntd pushing. Above 
his heail hetouhl h« aj the smll. tunes .;o into motinnand 
ah(*ve their ruuihle, the nies attd diouls of the lrap|)ed 
.sohiieis. f aster and laaet he tv.dkrd, knowing jterhaps 
tliat it he t tiuid »oftu‘ to .t ti<<i tJtat is. rxteed the normal 
[>ateof a horse— the uiiUst.ujrs wsntld fie totii Imise from 
their iiiooiiiigs and ijo t.urrnin.j luet ilie floor above. 
W ftetlie! he knees* th.ii tins wsinld h.ippcn nc ttot, it did 
<K t ur. 

Ikti what (*\se tmtid nut sw sv.ts tftat atj oil lamp was 
ttpset upst.iits ajid tli.it the funning oil was spreading 
over tile f!o«u, wln» h wa* as the as lindej. Ijj five min- 
utes tfie mill was a fiu.'r It.uuin.' ton!) tfi.u tfuewaruddy 
glate on the w.iiej of ifir lisn and lould he seen for 
miles atound. IH tfjen i!)r al.nsn hail heeji given, and 
llie voUiiileet fm* drpatfte.rnt of { .iijs nm sv.is on the way. 
Sfiltlieis tsi'ii* h.M I ,it ilie tht^u wufi ,i\es atul picks 
hut could not htrak it dosvn, Hutning timbers were fall- 
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ing from the gallery onto the fire fighters below. Finally, 
a hole was chojiiied in the door large enough to push 
one man through. Gyse saw him by the light of the burn- 
ing woodwork of the ceiling and rushed forward. Before 
the dwai f s impact the German soldier went down like 
a sack with (iyse on toj) of him, throttling the life out 
of him with his strong fingers. Then the building crashed. 

The bodies of thirteen German soldiers were removed 
from the ruins the next day, also the charred remains of 
two unrecognizable females. The German High Com- 
mand, after a thorough examination of the building, 
reached the conclusion that the dwarf found with his 
fingers buried deep in the throat of the dead German 
soldier was rcsjionsible, but that he must have plotted 
with others. It was announced, therefore, that unless 
the citizens of Gorcurn would come forward voluntarily 
and <lenoun<e the accomplicx's of Gyse Meurs, three 
citizens would have to jiay with their lives for the crime 
committed against the German army. 

Herr Hauptmann Baron Waldemar von Schwabenfels 
of the I'hird Prussian Regiment .of Death’s-Head Hus- 
sars, lately met hanizctl, was sitting in the board room of 
the orphan asylum. He had pcnsonally selected the stately 
old mansion, with its marble stairway and its high win- 
dows, to serve as military headquarters for the occupa- 
tional forces in the fortress of Gorcurn and its environs 
until the town hall, where everything was still upside 
down because of the fighting that had taken place there, 
could be rcfjaired and put in order. On the large oaken 
table in front of Herr von Schwabenfels stood a gold- 
framed photograph of Adolf Hitler and a silver coffee 
set. He had lit a cigar and as he leaned back in a broad 
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rod Ifatiu‘r aniu hair, he raisrd his hj ighdy polished boots 

to lire table. 

i he iH-rv fomtu.uuier ot tinnum u‘.w no longer a 

young man. I'pon hiM glamr une would have put him 
down htiy. tluntgh lu- uuisi have hrni older, ih* 
the Iron (Inm an«l some uihei deiosations wliich showed 
that he h.itl servetl under the Kaiwi in the previous 
WorUl War. He lattie*! himself rveU, The recent cam 
paigti iti iVdanil had redmed the tnipulejire that had 
unne ujH«i !um tn the seats he had spent on his estate 
in Fast I’nissta. I he stm liad his features and 

heightened the viv idnrss o| hn fdtie rses. A < hisea ropjjed 
must.uhe tiid not whollv hide hts sotnenij of Verdun- 
a livid SI at .u nm liis uppri Itp vshete a piete of shrapnel 
had strut k fnm. Hts men s.ud of the llaufnmmm that 
he was a go<ni soit. He Itad a faifseilv wav with them 
a cirtumstanie attested !»v hts kmdlv, sligluly wrinkled 
hue. His iijst wojit to lhii..M>s!iasiri \ejwey ttf Horcum 
when he iujoiiiied that e.emh ta.m tif his tieptisition, had 
been tathet in tlie wav of a humhle apohigy. “I heg 
yttur wtashi}*," he hat! saiti, "tiot to hlanie me for this 
rather violent inii|ittttn tnio yt»tii tommttniiy. ... I am 
only ofu-yiiist otileis I aotiir voit that I'd tmuh rather 
be seeitig how tftr j>e,u!tri ami plums aie tli>ing on ray 
farm in tfels." 

.Vs he sluntjied !*a« k that }uiir inoimng amt blew out 
rings tjf smoke. Hatttii vim s* Ins. tiH-idels .dhtwetl his eyes 
to ttavel l».u k ant! f<»jtlt .dong a mw «4 paintings on the 
wall befotc him. I hrv vseir puttiatts of past regents 
and tlotmrs of the mst»fuii«ui in wlm ft tie tiad ttow taken 
up his atwHlr; full f.urd grutli jiiru m f4a< k tlofh blousa 
with big!} tuff lollats, wigisraimg ilignitaries of the 
eighlecjtth irntmv. an.l. iimdls. men m side whiskCR 
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and stiiE black suits a procession, of Dutch faces and 
costumes rci>rcseuting four centuries both of change and 
continuity. He surveyed the pictures casually, but his 
eyes rciuruetl again and again to a Directoire water clock 
on the luanlclpiece. On top of that clock were two metal 
figures in the costumes of Napoleonic grenadiers, with 
uplifietl mallets in their hands. The Baron was waiting 
for the hour ol ten, when the two mechanical grenadiers 
would beat out a tune on the musical bells and then, with 
a curious gesture of uplifted mallets that made them ap- 
pear to be .saluting the onlooker, switch around and beat 
out the strokes of the hour on a deeper-toned gong. 

As he was anticipating the mechanical play, there was 
a ktuK :k on the door and in strode Herr Stantarttruppen- 
fuchrer Erith Stdiwartz of the S.S., one of Himmler’s 
Gestapo agents, %vho had been sent to Gorcum to reor- 
ganize civilian life. The Ciestapo man saluted him with 
outsirctcheil arm anti said: “Heil Hitler!” Baron von 
Scliwubenfels brouglit his right arm forward in response 
and sighed. 

"Well, what is it, Schwartz?" he asked. 

"1 beg tt) rej)Ort, Herr Hauptmann, that the shops will 
all be open this morning. The workers have returned 
to the wharf. 'Ehe Jews have been assembled in their 
synagogue. But the schools remain closed until we have 
examined the teachers. I have ordered the confiscation 
of all the sugar in the town. We’ll need an entire train 
for it. 'I’here are a thousand sacks of flour, too, and 
several t:arloads of canned fruit and vegetables and a 
good st<x:k of cot:oa. . . . And then, eh, Herr Hauptmann, 
Gestapo hcad<iuarters have ordered that fifty men are to 
be deported for the outrage at the mill and three to be 
executed. 'Ehe execution will be at three this afternoon. 
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We think it best to have a publie execution in order to 
set an example.” 

“Have it your own way, Stluvart/,” said the Baron. 
“You know what’s best. By the way. lias Lieutenant 
Schmidt tome in? . . . Oli, tliere you are, Schmidt," the 
Baron exclaimetl, jumpiuvt tip ironi his t hair, as a young 
ofiker came into die itumi. "I was just asking for you. 
You may go now. Schw.u t/," he atUIeti, turning to the 
Gestajx) man. Wlien St hwai i/ liatl h it. Baron von Schwa- 
benfels fell bat k info Ids t hair. 

“'I hai t ursetl swine w iih his Jews .md executions gives 
me the creejis, M.mftetl. " he s.tiil. “I was just sizing up 
that tlcKk tm the manielpicie when he t.mie in. It’s 
mine. I'm shipping it to Sdcsia. Did vtut say ytm wanted 
the thaiuielier in the ball' You'd better hurry and get 
it down. 'I here is apt i«» l>e a (.e-a.tpo inspet tor here this 
afteriuKjn. We'te gtiiug to h.ue .in exet luitm. (iei every- 
thing patketl hfioif that hitd aitises. By the way, did 
ytm get some g«KKl pit tutrsd' 

"Yes," langhetl I.ieuien.uit Stltinidl, reat hing for the 
cigarettes, "I think I have a litie td atucstors down to 
the fourteenth tcsitmy now. I pitknl tiiem up in the 
museum." 

“(hKitl, gt««i." beameti the Laptaiu. "I htipe you cov- 
ereti up youi-ah little tn.ui. ' 

"Oh, ycs,“ tame b.u k the I.ieutru.uti. "I h.ul the vacant 
Sjiots ttivert'ti with pliottigi.ipbs td him," he ptiinted to 
the Fuelues's phtittcgraph tm the table, "of him, and 
OIuhftKit, ami the Mviteg Big." 

“F.xteUeni!" letumed ti.ipiain von .St hw'abenfels. 
"Have the pktutes put ttigeihei with ytnir lamp and 
my tltKks. ami we'l! ship them all tnii this afternoon 
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before those thieves of the Gestapo arrive. . . . By the 
way. any news from the front?” 

“He went tt) France this morningl” replied the Lieu- 
tenant. “’Fhat means it will soon be over, I suppose,” 
Captain von Schwabenfels said. “At least, let us hope 
so!” 

Baron von Schwabenfels dreaded the hours that were 
to elapse before the execution. Not that he was plagued 
by any qualms o£ conscience. A crime had been com- 
mitted against the German authority and the German 
army, an<l that crime was to be punished. If the Dutch 
would not iiulicate who the culprit was, that was their 
affair. In stub cases the innocent had to suffer for the 
guilty. But he looked forward with nervous apprehen- 
sion to what wa.s to come before the actual shooting, 
which Lieutettaut Schmidt was to supervise. That was 
all arranged. 

'I'hc Bttron knew from experience in Poland that, as 
military governor of a newly occupied community, he 
had to listeti to the supplications for reprieve on the part 
of the relatives of the condemned men. 

Why sliould he have to go through all that torture? 
It was the most futile gesture of this whole insane busi- 
ness of war, for it was decreed beforehand that, though 
advcKtUe.s and relatives of the condemned were permitted 
to make representations, no mercy was to be shown. But 
maybe these Dutchmen won’t a,sk for pity. Maybe they 
won’t come svhining and weeping like those horrible 
Polish priests and women he had been forced to hear 
in Kalisz last fall. He hoped the Dutch would not make 
him go througli the .same ordeal again. He hoped they 
would let the condemned go to their deaths without a 
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whimper. 'Ihcn Limufn.uii .Stltmult wuuUl have the 

pleasure alotu'. Hetiuihl h.ive it. 

'I hai boy Sthuiith h.ul a stinmt Ntom.uh. He came 
out of the S.A. ratiks .uui h.ul set vt ii as supervisor of a 
eotucturaiuni tamp. He Itatl seen a iliiu^ or two. He 
would not weaken. SthtuuU. the Hamn tluui'^ht, actually 
takes a delighi in eJte<utions. H.ul he not (itiished off 
those Jews in Raitowit/ with his owti revolver? flerr 
Gatl krt'ia nuih ‘mnl! He hail simply watlctl in their 
UUkkI! 

An orderly, who tame to take the water cltHk away, 
informed Baron vtm S» Itwahenh ls tlun a tlepuiation of 
bur.s'hers w.ts waiting' in the .intet hamher. 

’'Men oidy?" asked the t '.tpt.iin, 

"At your setviie, men only, Ilnr niitij>(nutnn!‘' an- 
.swered ilie man. 

".Show theui in!" he .tdded. "I may as well y;o through 
with it!" 

I he tlelegaiion tutnisted oi the p.istois of tlie various 
Reformed thunhes atul three (i.nholu pii(".ts. It was 
the fitst time that these men ii.id e\et .ippr.ned together 
anywhere. I hey hletl m sloulv Baiun son -St hwalieufcls 
notit ed that iml one ul them hou« d oi tliiketl his heels. 
Siuldeidy the thuugltt ll.edied thn*n.;h his mitul tliat they 
migltt have ttune to mnithi linn Shouhl he lake out 
his revolver? I hai wouhl look t hdilish Hut still, .sup- 
pose they intended him h.nm' Von totdd never he sure. 
Ihese men weie patiiots, uutj.i.-ed ji.itnuis, I hey might 
he tlesjieiate. He was alone. Ihe liaton tang the bell. 
An orderly ap|«',iied. 

"Let the guaid laU in lute." he oidrreil, "anti leave 
the tlooi t»pen. Uni U stiff,' he s,n«l, luining to the 
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delegation. “What is it?” Tlicy did not answer his salu- 
tation. A hard crotvd, he thought. It will be a long time 
before we make Germans and Nazis out of these brethren. 
They will be hard to break. But that is work for the 
Gestapo. 

“These men are innocent,” began the pastor who stood 
in front, without any preamble. “Is it part of your code 
to execute inntxcnt men?” 

"I do not owe you any explanation, Herr Pfarrer/’ 
said the Baron testily. “Cierman soldiers have been killed 
in your community in a most atrocious, barbaric manner. 
There is to be punishment for that. If you can name 
the murderers, we may consent to a revision of the trial. 
I do not guarantee absolution for those now condemned. 
There is a bad spirit in your <<)mmunity, a spirit of 
o[)position to the (German army, most disgraceful and 
ungrateful. W'e t ame as brothers and liberators, and you 
received us as enemies. The Fuehrer had the best inten- 
tions towartl Holland. He gave the German word of 
honor that no harm wotdd tome to your t:ountry if there 
were no resistance. Yt)u ilisregarded the Cierman word. 
He guaranteetl the .safety f)f the tlynasty. 'I'he dynasty 
fled. He tante tt) bring yt)u freedom from the English 
yoke, anti what do we find: resistance everywhere, re- 
sistance with deadly weaptins.” 

“I never saw an Englishman in all my life,” said the 
pastor curtly. 

“'I’liat may be true, Herr Pfarrer, but the English 
cxcrci.setl an oct ult control over The Netherlands, the 
English and the Jews. 'I hc Fuehrer could no longer 
permit that." 'The Baron looked at the gold-framed 
photograph of Adolf Hitler and wondered if he was say- 
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ing the riglu thing. "No nun t»r wunt.in of the German 
race in this whole wtnhl k gtiitrg to n-m.ujt in the power 
of Jews. Neither here, nor in Kngl.nul. jitw anywhere 
in the worhi. That is tiertn.inv’s jni'.«.ir»n. The last cen- 
tury has been the age t»f tlie jews. I !u' next thousand 
years will be the Gernt.m e{«wh. Germany is at last 
eomitig initj its own. For hnndretls of years we Euro- 
|)eans— aw suge ic/t?* sve Grt tn.ntit Inotlu r peoples, have 
been kept lighting each othet by Fngland, That is the 
greatest seaiulal t»t histojy. Ibn it is jtow emletl. . . 

"When lUtl we e\ei hght betorr?" asketl the {>astor 
dryly. "We, the Hnit h ami the (h i tuatis, or the (Germans 
and the St atHlinavians, ext rpi at the tittle of the Refonna- 
tion, which surely had mtthing to t!o with I’ tiglaiul?" 

“Herr Plnrrrr, let us iioi ipiibblr,*' tame back the 
Baron. "Germany is cittoi imti. .uitl tirrmany's will is 
to rule the (‘.oniineni mnv!'' 

"(.>tute riglit," replu-ii the pastor, "But if we are to 
be brothers, Grinianu bnahns, .is \nu ■say. why not deal 
w'ith us in a tnoir brotht tic tishnu! Why not spare the 
lives of the ihlf-e utdomm.tir mm, w ho ate .is blameless 
of the outrage as I mys«U or st>n, ilftr llauptmtiun. . . 

"You only have to name the cidpiit's attompUccS, 
and sve will surely lettiusidn mu de* isimi." 

"We cannot name .ittumplitrs when there sv'cren’t 
any." saiil the pastor. " I hrie arr* no attomplttes, and 
tlic men ytm comiemiirtl air suirlv innoernt. We give 
you our satietl word as Duit hitirn,'* ibr pastor pleaded. 

“Meine Herten, the lomlrmttrd men must die for the 
good of Hollantl, 

"For the IbiUaml t»f the futuir, //err ilitufitmann." 
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The select ioti of the persons to be executed in retalia- 
tion for the dwarf’s insensate revenge had been left to 
the discretion t)f the CJestapo’s representative in Gorcum, 
Parteigenosse Erith Stluvartz. 'Ehis individual, a tall 
cadaverous type who liad earned his spurs in the early 
days of the Nazi regime by his iron nerve in administer- 
ing the utost airtKaous tortures in the concentration camp 
of Oranienburg, had not been long in making up his 
mind as to who should expiate Gyse Meurs’ crime. From 
the moment of his arrival in the town, simultaneously 
with the troops of the Third Prussian Regiment of 
Dcath’s-Heatl Hussars, he had <jiuetly proceeded with 
the arrest of those Dutdi < iti/etis whose names figured 
on the lists supplietl him by the Atisland Amt, that 
branch of the (iei juan Set ret P<»lice which keeps on file 
the names, addresse.s, past at tiviiit's, and business and 
family relutiotishijjs of every iudivitlual in every city, 
town, anti village t)f the wlit»le worltl who is either an 
active or a potential oppt)ueni of German Fascism. 

With tlie akl t»f t ei tain sympathizers of the Nazi cause 
in Gorcum— italf a tlo/en men who made up the local 
mctttherslup td the Natitmal Swialist Bund— Schwartz 
had not ex[)et ient etl any tliffu idty in locating those indi- 
viduals whom Berlin ttmsitleretl more dangerous than 
armetl trtKtps. He Itatl not arrestetl them in a single 
wholesale raitl. He liatl these men placed in custody 
one by one. St> as nf)t to arouse pojjtdar indignation or 
to cause a sensation, they Iiad been tpiietly removed from 
their hoities in the tleatl of the night. In this way few 
in (iorcum were tiwart; of the number of those arrested; 
fewer .still knew where the vanished ones had been taken. 
'Fhe usual totnmeniary on these iKKturnal disappear- 
ances was that .sut h and such a person had been moved 
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to Gciwauv ftu- u nunc or Uss lr»:4th% 1 h-i iod of “political 
Cducaiion." RrUuiu's uhu ^vc^t to inquire about them 

at thV'Ioll BairaiU. a vrtA .*Ul Imildini^-ihe remnant 
oi a huge castU--where the Cdst.ipo had established its 
heulciuancrs, svcic told that they uandd soon have their 
loved ones batk. They had uu rcly beett scut atvay. along 
with inieUeetuaL ami raduaL Iroin other itmutries occu- 
pied by the Cieiiuau armies, to leteive insmutbu in the 
duties of the ttesv type «*t l utopeaii titi/en. 

Wiiat tlic relaiises weie tint mUI. however, was that 
their husbamls, lathers, auil btothers wcue chained up to 
the walls <if the «»ld duiigeoits ol tlu* I »>U Uarraeks and 
that day alter dav ihev weie sithjeued to the brutality 
aiul udsireatmeul ol the t .rstapo turn. It w.is eurious. 
mo that iu totmdmv' u}» tlse so,.,Urd ' daugerous" ele- 
meius. Sihwan/ had paid ven slu-.ht atleutinn to the 
ivpes who miuhl base beeti rspei led to {eat FaM ist mn- 
(luesi most. So it was, bn ui.iam e, that the oidy Com- 
munist member oi the towo.oum d .4 t.otium. who had 
ulMibeeu the ..igatu/et ol the lo, al itonworketV union, 
not only had uoi been iim desled, but b ul been plated in 
tharge ol tbe netviv » .tabhdud sr» lion ol the .Irhfiils- 
front, llis emplosei wioie me ’ ! hings have t hanged 
little, jaap tan Nnnnik the t uinnunust in tpiestiou] 
still Mimes to do f!jr MiUeiioe baigaming bu the work- 
ers only toilav he wear, a blown .hilt and greets you 
with a heaiiv //ed ' ' None ol the men who in 

the past had hern tla.sed as 1 abide loUsets or agiulors 

had been tioim lied bv the to uapo 

The men aiu sled weie pel ...n. Id e Keen Hooll, ihc 
smith ami lenal poet, and In. tiu nd fan I louw. the 
house paimel. who pira.hed .4 a MmdaV Ui the thaiKl 
of the ihuln.is. The -c two men, on wliom run the most 
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conservati\-e and reactionary Gorenmmers had looked in 
the past as harmless idealists, incapable of the least 
act or tltonghl of violence, had been among the first to 
be taken into cnstotly by the Gestapo. This leads one to 
think that tlie Germans entertained dilTerent notions on 
the subject of their iniUKence and harmlcssness. As a 
matter of fact, not the most vociferously patriotic citizens, 
those wlio had called for a fight to the death against the 
invader and who hatl always been in the forefront of 
nationalistic and patriotic endeavor, were regarded by the 
Germans as their most tletermine<l opponents, but rather, 
strange as it imiy .seem, the men of peace at any price, the 
comcietitious objectors, the followers of Tolstoy, the be- 
lievers in notiviolence. 'The first to join Boon and Trouw 
in the dungeon of the Toll Barracks luul been the presi- 
dent ami offiters of the district organization of Kerk en 
Vrede (Church and Peace), a young {lastor from the 
near-by village of Daletn and his colleagues from the 
small fortified towti of Woercum, across the Merwe River. 
These men, tite fundatnenial idea of whose preaching 
had been spiritual defense alone, would have had Hol- 
land disarm comjdetely, strip herself of army and navy 
and face the %v<nld as naked as Isaitih of yore, in an atti- 
tude of absolute defenselessness. They were willing to 
face occujtaiion of their country and subjugation of their 
people svithout offering the slightest opposition, in the 
belief that in so doing they carried out Christ’s command 
not to resist evil. Now they were indicted as Germany’s 
worst enemies. 'Fheir ideas luul not had a wide follow- 
ing, but to the extent that their influence liad ntadc itself 
felt, one might have expec ted that the Ciermans would 
have liailed them :is comrade's and collaborators in that 
they had conti ibuted somethiitg toward disrui)iing unani- 
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mity on the sithiet t of n.ithuj.il iletense .uni so had helped 
to assure Hitler's vitituv. Tliese neie the men who had 
been thrown into j.iih Asul it w.is out of their mulst that 
FarteigenosseSt hw,u i/ si-Ua ifi! the thtee who were to pay 
with their lives for tlie huming t»f the tnill .uul its soldier 
occuptttUs. 

But at the last mtmu'tu. the (h'st.tpo agettt t hanged his 
plans about having the exetutioti take place in public. 
He touUl tioi keep up the pjeieuse iliat his prisoners had 
been sent to Ciertnany for pidiiual le edtuation and yet 
produce them at so short a notue Inloie the firing squad 
in the t«)wn siptare ov on the howling vtreen. Mtneover, 
the miliiarv lomniantlet ot (hmuin, Baum von .Hthwa- 
benfcls, hatl « anse<i the annoutu emeiii of the forthcom- 
ing exeeuihm of tlie thtee toiuirmnnl meti u> be affixed 
to the hilllmaids as sooji as lie had leatueil the names 
of those selec te<t hy hwat if. 

'I he Parleti>rtun^t- had tlei bird ih.tl the exe< tuion was 
to take pl.ue on the lille tange lichitid the loll Barracks, 
an area that was tloseil to the ptddit I he three men he 
,scle< ted were Svlvan «le Wit, a pluinhrr: fan I ronw, the 
preacher .uul paintei, .tnd a st hoohuastet tutittetl C»emt 
Jan Strang. 1 he three wrie iidojtned t»f their fate at 
ntK>n, three houis hefote theit tlrath. A lequest to see 
their wives and thihheu f«*r a List time, wliuh Baron 
von .S< hwahenfels ha«! gj.utted, was latet t oiuitertnanded 
by .Schwarf/. I he t*est,ip<i m.iii h.t*! t.iken all rietails of 
the exettttion in hand and had rveti told I.ieutenant 
vSdmiuii that his piesrtue scoidd not t>e leqaired. Hie 
only wittresses of the exnntiotj weir tlie itjhahit.atJts of 
those luntses whose teat gat dm w.dh tout hctl on the rifle 
range. .Some of them wanhrd thr sitanv'r pu«ession lh.it 
came out of the itou icliai thwit of the l td! Bat r.«t ks that 
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afternoon. I have it from one of the spectators, who stood 
behind the Venetian blinds in his room, looking across 
his small garden tltrongh a pair of binoculars, that his 
attention tvas drawn to the scene by the voices of the 
condcninctl. 

The three men looked grimy and unkempt. Their 
faces couUl be seen plaitily. My old friend, Jan Trouw, 
was almost unrerognizal)le. His left eye was swollen 
horribly, and the lower pan of his face was covered with 

a heavy growth of betird 'I'hey were chained together. 

Sylvan de Wit tvas weeping and had to be assisted by 
one of the soldiers as the party climbed the stone steps 
that lea<l to the rifle range. 'I here were twelve soldiers 
in the stjuad. An offker preceded them, while the Ges- 
tapo agent, St hwart/, folltjwetl behiiul. The three were 
placet! under an ehn tree. S< hwartz advanced to read 
something tt) them in (ierman. of which, of course, they 
did ntJt understantl a worth The Gestapo man read 
quickly anti in a numottmtuts tttne of voice. Suddenly the 
sountl of the carillttn in St. John’s tower disturbed the 
summer afternotm’s .stillness. Instinctively the three men 
looketl ttjwartl the tower. And then, without i)aying any 
more attentitm to St hwartz reatling the verdict, the three 
of theni fell in with the tune, singing the words with 
broken voit es: “The Lttrtl is great. His Name is great, 
the xvontler t>f His works is great, endlessly great His 
lovcl . . 

When the tltree condemnetl men began to sing, 
Schwartz looketl at them in .surjjri.se and ran back cjuickly 
toward the firing stjuatl. ... At ilic same moment, the 
commaml rang out; “Inrel" When the smoke had cleared 
away, the setiet onltKtkers saw that Dc Wit and Strang 
had fallen flat on their facc.s, but Jan Trouw was on his 
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In the Steps of the Sun 
I. Sunrise in Manchuria 

I^osTYA AN» I'aco had been together ever since that 
morning when it seemed as if a thunderstorm had struck 
Vladivostok and a sliower of sereatning shells came crash- 
ing into the iniizu 1‘etrova. 'I’ago lived in the Ulitza 
Petrova, whith was really not a street at all but a narrow 
mud alley flanked by huts put together out of castoff lum- 
ber and covereil with sheets of < <n rugated iron. Japanese 
fishers lived in tliat alley, (lliiuese dock workers, Korean 
street {jeddlers. and a swarming mass of Russian Lumpen 
proletarians. 

How Kostya had tome tt) be in that alley on the morn- 
ing of the bombaidmettt must always remain a matter 
of eonjet ture. He was the only .son of a White Russian 
officer who hatl been impi isonetl by the Red partisans. It 
may very well be that tlie t hild hadesci[»ed the attention of 
his nurse, ha<l fouiul the garden g:tte unkxked, and had 
wandered off. I he gatden of the colonel’s house touched 
here and thereon that jiopulous tilley. All Kostya remem- 
bered later about the day of the bombardment was that a 
.shell splinter ha<l < ui him just above the knee and that he 
had run in the diiet tion of the Peter and Paul Sejuare, 

Airrmm's Note: In thiH <lt;q»ter, in which I h.-ivc followed in the 
steps of the snii. 1 h.»vp lelrstoprtl the stories of persons and events 
which are pan of iny physital untl intclletiual experience. I have tried 
to recapture uiul iiitrr|)rei the ijujuut of the times in which we live 
on people 1 know. I’.v.l*. 
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where some men in nuiCcn in luul t.mghi hoUl of him and 
had bantlaged his leg. 

Of what happened after that he rtnnemheieil little. The 
fire had amt itnietl to rain ts«iin heavris. (imit clouds of 
smoke luul himg over the t itv. Dead men atul women had 
lain about in the streets side by siile with i he swoUett bodies 
of horses, whose legs tvere esteiuletl siitlly into the air, 
broken cans, thrown away rifles, atui the pulverized 
masonry of builtlittgs. In the evening Kostya Itad found 
hitnself with a t rowtl td women ami t hildreti herded into 
a church, where he liatl falleti asleep hy the light of candles 
whose flames ilipjHsl attd fiutteteil each time the rnulhed 
souiul of ati ex[ilosion was heanl and tlien returned to 
their former tjuiet hrtlUame. ih- retnemhered the play 
of the candles and alsii that he had slept next to a hoy who 
had given him a pine of luead in the mottling. He had 
not been aide to understand the Ijov's sja-nh, for he was 
a Japanese. Still, he hatl ftiUoued him annmd all that 
day, and in the evetiing they li.ul gum- hatk together to 
sleep in the thurt h. 

Only once had K«tsfva tenigni/nl his former home as 
he watulered with the J.tp.uiese !«iv through the streets in 
the days that followed. He had teiogni/rd the house be* 
cause of the tlog that had tome jiimpiug at hitii from the 
garden, harking, tvhining, .md w.i.yging its tail. He and 
'Lago had hroked into the gnden, .uid Kostya had made 
•sigtis to his little |ap.inesr fiirud to follow hitn. He had 
pulled ‘Eagti hy tlie h.ind up the p.oli to the white villa, 
where lie thouglu his mtuhej ssuuld still hr svaittng for 
hitn. Hut whett they had rnteinl ihe house, they found 
every rtKim filled with sleeping nus .md sirass' s.uks and 
Red soldiers lying and sitting ahotn, eirji oti the stairway 
and in the kin hen. 1 hr gisr ilir tluldren some 
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food and ilion sent them away with the admonition not 
to come back. 

So they luul started their tvanderings together and their 
life together, Kostya attd 'Fago. The Japanese boy had 
never been able to identify the hut on the Ulitza Petrova 
where he had once lived. 'Fhe whole neighborhood had 
been smashed and burnt beyond recognition by the bom- 
bardment. Many years later, when Tago had learned to 
speak Rus.sian lluently, he told Kostya how he had seen 
his mother arul baby brother killed before his eyes on the 
morning of the bombanlment and how he then had run 
away as fast as he could and had continued running until, 
towartl nightfall, he hatl been pushed into that church by a 
policeman. 'Fago's father had been away with the fishing 
lleet on the <lay of the disaster. 

The first winter tvas a frightful ordeal for the two chil- 
dren. How they survived when hundreds of adults froze 
to death is almost a miracle. But they came through. I’hey 
had joinetl a band of street urchins, waifs, like themselves, 
of the great storm that raged in those years in all the 
Riussias. 'Fheir shelter at nights had been the cellars of a 
ruined govertunent building; the gang sneaked in after 
dark and decamped before ilaylighi. On the coldest nights 
the bigger boys built a lire there from the wood and 
debris that lay about in heaps all over Vladivostok. 

In the tlayiime boys .scattered to roam and to gather up 
what food they could lay their hands on. I hey learned 
to dig scraps from garbage cans and to pilfer from freight 
cars in the yanls of the 'Frans-Siberian Railway. That was 
dangerous work, for the Red soldiers on guard had strict 
orders to shoot the Besjrrezorni on sight. In order to make 
the militiamen obey that order and show no mercy, the 
sentinels w'cre themselves held accountable for cars broken 
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into anti t harj^wl tviih lotuitcrrcvulvuitnuiiy weakness if 
any gtxKis xvfit- inFsitjg. 

It thcrcftu’i* bccanu' a strugglt* of lilt* and death Ixttween 
the Ik*s|>rt‘/orni anti the soitiirr*i. in whith the children 
pitted their wits agaiusi thr vigilante t>f the Red army. 
Occasionally there were pitt lieti hatiles iti whit h the chil- 
dren tlid not always t otne t>ff worst . Swarms ttf Hespre^orni 
would tnove up steaUltilv tltroitgh ilte yattls anti simply 
overwhelm the sejituuds hehtie the men ttndtl make use 
of their artns. d hesi the soUliet s hail theij eves gouged out 
or their throats tan with piet esttf glass or with t rmle knives 
or even with their ttwn liav«*neis. l or it was tlie law of the 
jungle that liatl leiurneil to Kttssia in those vears of chaos 
anti famine, ami m anv of t!u“ negh ' n d t hiltheti grew up 
into lierte ytumg itgeis, tliemselvi s hnnteil of tnen, but 
taking revenge with ama/mg ingruuity ami frightful 
cruelty. 

Only in the spring had their liem ftsli and fruit enough 
for the ytmlhfultlesjiriailors, and thev ilid ni*I need to fight 
ant! kill hit then f)H«i 1 hev wnu out fotaging in the 
countiy, ttihhing fatms .m.i hams .ntd onhatds, liy the 
aufuuut <»f the set oiui v at, wlit n the Sot trts hatl oveitomc 
most of thr inteiventuiinst espedittons ami tmdtl tievote 
uitjre aiieiitisju t*i si« ial piohlems. the ik'spie/orni were 
heing rtiuntleil up in \ l uluositA 1 a.'ti and Kostya were 
.setit it» an institution, whith was housed iti the former 
touniry homeota \ lailivtisiok men hmi. fifty miles up the 
Pat itlt t oast. I hetethes spent llir Ss inter, 

But in the following spnug th» v i to .»wav anti todethe 
luige freigiits that steamed past 1 al e |i ul ai .iritl over thc 
Hilieri.in pratties J loot time to tnar tin ttcohtiss piiiied 
a gang of othei latls lot a shoii time, only tti hieak thc 
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new paniiershtp .soon tliereafter and move on with another 
g-anj?. In this way they roanual all over Asia. . . . 

For teti years t hey made Tashkent their home. Tashkent 
was the city ol abundanee, where the best of fruit was for 
the piekitig. where the mild and even climate relieved you 
of the troidrle cjf seat t hing for a roof over your head, and 
where every man ditl what he likeil. It was an kleal place 
for vagabontb like Eagt* attd KLostya. The polite teas of 
the easygoing Oriental fyjte; the Beluchisian militia ftaid 
more attetukm to diet ker games in the t tilfeehouses than 
to strategy anti ballistks anti watching for pilferers in the 
bazaars. Tlie tuett bants of Eashkent, grtiwn generous and 
lazy through long yeais of prosperity, follttwed the anar- 
chistic polk y of live and let live. 

In Ta.shkent the boys grew' up. In time they were taken 
iti hatul by the ('.ommunist party. 'Ehey joinetl the Ytmth 
Pioneers, learnetl to teatl anti write, anti even tame as far 
as the j»e<iple‘s university. Their friendshi|> never wanetl. 
They were inseparable. Kostya had grown U{> into a slim 
tall latl w’ith blue eyes atul yellow' hair. He was no Itmger 
dre.s.st‘il in rags but wore a white peasant blouse tuul a j>air 
of high btxJts. 'Eagti was .short anti stpiat. but with jxnver- 
ful arms anti slightly rountl legs. This starilitig contrast 
in physkjue sometimes m.itle [K*o{)le.stantl still in the .streets 
and shake their he.tds smilingly. One .saw such .strange 
and wondrous tilings in the new' Russia! 

The fust btief parting fjetween the boys came when 
Ko.stya fell in love with a girl who was stiulying economk.s 
and sodal .st ient e at the university. Her name was 'Eatya, 
anti .she was staying at the .satne boardinghou.se as the 
boy.s. 'Eago thought tliat the gitl, w’ith her en<lle.ss tpie.s- 
tioning anti let lures, was merely using Ktisiya as a subject 
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for cxporiuu'ntaiioti. a wilUtnj iistoiu-r on witme patience 
slie couUI unUiail her lu-uiy at tpuic«l krunvietlgc. But he 
was wrong: K.t).siya was st !i«nisly in love, lie talked of 
spring flowers atul the perl nine of a wtnnau’s hair. He even 
wrote verses anil was morose and sileju when I atya went 
to clas.ses in the evening and t oidd not see him. 

I'hen 'I'atya sudiletily turned her haik on Kostya and 
went to live rvith a Reil armv soldiet , a Lett, whose regi- 
ment was stationed in l ashkent t hen the tiouhle began. 

Kostya w.ts so depressed over the jilting that he went 
around alone for weeks. He selilom teimijed to the 
house in the eviming and even sjioke of life as no longer 
worth living. Whaieier d ago did to mnsole him and to 
talk hitti out of his t!esjiund»-ni v was of no avail. Kostya 
wanted his I'atya hai k. Nutliing else would ilo. 

dago, who had hevpin to fe.ii foi his t omr.tde's re.ison, 
had a talk with the giil When, in tlte c«iuise of the eon- 
vensation, she remaiked t.vsu.dlv tliat she still loveil Kostya 
be.st after the miliiiam.m. i .ego's mind w.is maile up at 
once. If that was all that stood in ilu- w.iy of Kostya's 
ha|>pine.ss, he reasoned, he would metely have torUmin.ltc 
theohstaile. It seemii! verv simple. I ,igo therefore .sought 
out the Lett, iie,iied liim at ilie seh/er bar. ami one night 
went .strolliftg with him itt the Lenin fotest, where the 
soldier w.ts found next mottling with a knife between his 
ribs. 

Iljioti being taken to the hospital, tlir Lett liovered be- 
tween life and death for weeks, and when he finally re- 
covered it W.IS qnile natural that hr should tell Latya who 
his ass,iilant h.id fweii. She iu tutu (onlttiniril the (wo 
ft lends with the f.itis and ilue.urned lo denoumr them to 
the police. '1 he hoys knew full well that .in i< f of iKKlily 
aggression against a memlK t of tin- .iiim «! Ion es would fall 
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under the heatliiig of political crimes and would bring 
them up agviinst tlie ( rPlJ. I hey therefore thought it wiser 
to leave Tashkent as far away as {wssible. 

But now they foutul also that titues had changed. Rail- 
way stations were watt hed; there were gatemen and con- 
ductors who verified identity cards and tickets before al- 
lowing wotdd-be travelers on the platform. The boys 
could not just rush through a station with a crowd, climb 
to the roof of a passenger coach or a freight car, and 
remain there utulisturbeti until hunger or sleep drove 
them down for f<K}d or rest, to continue their journey a 
fetv hours later on auotlier train. 'I’hat was the way they 
had traveled west ten years before. Now tliat sort of free 
and easy vagabondage hatl become fraught with dilhculties 
of an unexpected kind. . . . 

'I'hey nevertiieless managed to go as far east as Novo- 
sibirsk. Iti that< ity, which was being turned inloan indus- 
trial (enter under the Five-Year Plan, they had figured to 
remain and get jobs. But they were promptly arrested the 
lint day they set foot in the town. Upon their statement 
to the {jolite that they both hailed originally from Vladi- 
vostok they were ordered deported to the Maritime Gov- 
ernment of the Far Eastern Soviet Republic. There was 
no esc aping this titne, and in Vladivo.siok they were lodged 
in jail and held f(»r disposition by the military authorities. 
Because Fago t ould not prove that he had been born on 
Russian territory, he was ordered deported to Japan, while 
Kostya was hehl as a de.serter from the army for having 
failed to register at the proiKT time and was sent to a dis- 
ciplinary battalion in 'Fikhonkaya. 

vSo the two friends were at last separated. But they 
could not forget eadi other. 'Fhere were, to be sure, no 
means of (omnnmitation. In the first place, each had no 
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notion of when* the oilu r was, am! then relations between 
Rimia anti Japan git-w so strainttl alter t!te (Heupation 
of Manchuria ami the imuisions iiuti Chisia that mail 
service between the iwutoimti ies sttippnl altogether. 

Duritig the tensioti over Japanese vit>l.itit»ns of the 
kmlers of Outer .Mtutgolia, Rttsiva's regiment was trans- 
ferretl toKrasnv. I le had served his tej in for desertion and 
had been attat bed ttt tlie i tn ps ut guides, a half inoiurued. 
halftavalry unit t barged with w.itthitu' Japanese troop 
movements in the legion ul I . ike I’lvoutu'. 

Scarcely a <lay passed wiihitui some skiimish between 
bonier pamds, ami tuite m twite piit bed b.niles were 
fought with entire tegiim uis .md even divisitms thrown 
into the frav on both sides i he Japanese seejiietl to be 
testing out .Soviet deteiises brhue tuinmg on the Russians 
in full fon e. 

One evening Kostya was sent .dn id with four other 
irtKjpers on a teKinmuiet mg p.uiv Soviet observation 
{danes bad signaled the ptrseme oi .i mnsidet.ible binly 
of Japanese niotoi t/ed mlaiiti v in the neighborluKHl of a 
wotMleii ti'iritorv .ibout tbiee miles inside Soviet territory. 
'I'he Russian sunning jujijes wete not only to detenninc 
the dis|Kisiiiiin and sttengtb of the J apanese units, but 
they wet e insttmted to t nd the opponent's ailvance jiosts 
with tlu'objett of t apt in ill,' some piitomts amt «|uestion- 
ing tlu'tit about llu" enemy s intentions. 

It was at the lu'.ul of one of thesr small raiding parties 
that Kostya set off aliotn dusk m ilir dtieition of the 
Japanese lines, Foi twobourshr m iK bed hts im ti through 
the forest without fimling .i single mdu.uion that the 
enemy was uv.it. Not until they if a»bed a vast p.itth of 
shiubhery did they slow tliru pair In tljr tlearittg they 
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advanced step by step, cautiously exploring every foot 
of ground and peering ahead to the dark mass of the oak 
forest, whiclt the air lorce had indicated as the probable 
limit of the Japanese iieneiration. They were not fifty paces 
from the first trees, after having crossed the better part 
of the swamj^y < leafing, when Kostya suddenly ordered 
his men to throw themselves flat on the ground. He had 
seen the flasfi of a tort h amongst the trees. It was only 
the feeble ray t»f a ptK:ket torch, and there was no reason 
to believe that the enemy had spotted them or was aware 
of their presenc e. But the fact that prowlers were near by 
had indubitably been established. Were they the advance 
patrols of ilie Japanese army or merely Mongolian hunters 
campctl fttr the night on the edge of the forest? Kostya 
whispered to his ttnn{>anions to set up the machine gun 
they can ied and to tvaii while he went on alone to investi- 
gate. 

Revolver in hand, lie stepped forward into the dark. 
His compatuons lost sight of him immediately. He had 
not gone fifty yards when he again saw a brief flash of the 
torch. Ht; also heard voices. Men tvere coming in his 
direction. He* strained his eyes in the darkne.ss. Bending 
the branc hes of the shrubbery aside with one hand and 
holding his revolver in the other, he made one or two 
more steps forwaicl, now tiptoeing and holding the 
brandies .so that tlu‘y would not snap or rustic their leaves 
and so betray Ins presence. He was about to drop to his 
knees and try to move still a little closer when he stepped 
on a dry twig. The snapping of the dead twig sounded 
like a pistol shot in the stillness of the night. Kostya 
stopjiecl at one f to see wliat woidd happen. He held in his 
breath, and Ids jaw drojiped with the tension of the mo- 
ment. He did not have to wait long. 
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From a point no jnoic than twenty v.iriL tlistant he saw 
the fiery tongues of a tnaelune gnu suticUady leaji into the 
dark. At tlvesanie instant he fell tlouai. struck by a bullet 
in the thigh. As he rcdled over ituti the undergrowth, he 
pulled his whistle from his tunic junket aiul blew it for 
all he was worth. Th.tt was the signal hir the companions 
he had left behind to »»{>en fire. Itt a moment machine 
guns were rattlitsg from both sides, and Ktistya hugged the 
groutul as close as he t oidd to est aju- the showens of bullets 
that raked the shriddn i y. 

When the fusillade subsided, Kostva tt ied to raise him- 
self to his knees hut ite found that lus leg wtmld not sup- 
port him.'l he jiatn wasagoni/ing It wasma the sharj) j>ain 
of a clean jmnctuie. Inu .i he.ivv. dull .uhe as if his leg 
were being twistetl out td its smket. He cottUl feel the 
wartti hlootl stje.uning d.own his kur»' anti ahmg his calf. 
Meirietl toslii his ttousets belmr setting .t tournitjuet, but 
his .strength failetl him. It was tle.n that live j.ijianese had 
usctl exjdtjsive indlets. .m tutltii.ii v steel j.it keietl juojcc- 
liletouhl ntji have t .lused the gapmg wtumtl K.o%tya felt in 
his thigh, nor wonhl it have shitteied ilir Imne. He lay 
on his hatk. fie nutk off his le.iilier belt ami tried to 
tsvisi it around his itipuetl leg. I he eflott tost him his 
last ounce <»f energy, ami he s.uik bat k initi semuonscious- 
ness. 

A heavy tltiwnjxnir of rain in live ttight brought him 
hack to life. Or was it that sliatp « i v he thttughi he heard 
there, twetily bet away fjt^m him' Kt»stva raiseti himself 
on his elhtnvs anti listenrti, l lu ieit was.igaiii: first aery 
and then the stiuml of .1 man nutoiitig in tliuress. The 
effort of raising hitiiself i»i his elbows rsb lusietl Kostya. 
He sank bat k again ,mti lay still His legthd n»ii hurt now, 
but his heati jKiumleti vitdently, Hr felt his wtntnt!. It was 
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still bleeding, and he tried to tighten the belt around it, 
but his lingers felt strangely numb. 'I'hey slipped {>ower- 
Icssly olf the leal her. The nujaniug in the shrubbery turned 
into a death rattle. He thought of liring a shot to draw 
the attention eitlun- of friend or foe. To fall a prisoner 
intoJapane.se hands would he better than slowly bleeding 
to death, he thought. His hamls sought the revolver in the 
dark, but he could not find it. Weil. then, if the gun was 
not there, he must try his whistle. He was fundjling for 
the whistle cord when the wounded man in the shrubbery 
near by started to ,st re.un. What? Kostya ro.se on his elbows 
again. Had he heart! aright? His breath came in (juick 
gasps. His brain < leared as if his head had been drenched 
by a shorver of it t' w.iter. It t ould not be! Had he heartl 
someone t ailing his name.j Ih- lisienetl l)t eathles.sly. I'herc 
it was again: "Kosty.i, Ktjstya, hmtushhul" 

No tloidjt <jf it now. That was 'l ago'.s voice. That 
woutuled man in the < lump of bushes was ‘Eago. his friend 
Tugo, and he w.is tlyitig. Kostya tried to t all bat k, but his 
voice wasoidy a whis{>er; " I ago, little brother, I am here. 
I will bring you watei 1 " 

He starte<l to t rawl in the direction of tlie moaning 
man. His leg now felt like leatl, like a dead weight that 
kept him fastened to the grouml. He rolled over and dug 
his nails itito the .soil anti pulled hiitiself forward a few 
indies. But now there svas the t ry again: "Waterl” first 
in Japanese, then in Russian. Kostya bit his lips and 
dragged him.self another fotit hirwartl. His head was cle.ir 
now. Hecoultl hear the other man's laliored breathing. . . . 

'I’he sun was rising above the Manchurian jdain and 
sent its first golden rays thtough the undergrowtli svhen 
Kostya readied Tago's sitle. A bidlet liatl passed through 
the Japanese's lungs. He svas tlelirious with fever, but 
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hcturntHl tow.tti! ilu- HiiHsi.ui stiUUtT and whia- 

ijfrcd: "I knew ii, hraiu^hkj. ih.n \uu wtnild tome, ..." 
Kostya, exhausiril In thr rHuit. hk head on his 

arms. Hb luml out and rt-.ulunl l .igus. Then they 
lay quietly uauing . . - 




2 . Usseen^s' Last Dream 


U.ssEKN HAJ> been in Kiuguporc four years. It may have 
been five. He touUl not reckon the time precisely. For 
those years hatl passeti as a tireain. But it had been an 
evil dream, one of (hose dreams in which you are aware 
that you are tlreaming and frotu which you hope subcon- 
sciously, as it unfokls itself, that you will soon be delivered. 
There were only three or four incideuLs in those four or 
five years that sttKid out clearly in his mind. He remem- 
bered the day when he had shipped from Clanton and how 
he had been sk k in the hold <if the steamer, where hun- 
dreds of other young men. everyone as poor as he, had 
lain on the tlirty floor for as long as it took for the journey 
to Singapore, 

Had it lieen winter or was it summer when he had 
started out on iliat great adventure? He could not recall 
that :my more. It must have been sttmmer, for had not 
Ktvan-Yin, his sweetheart, atcompanied him to the big 
city? Hail they not w.ilked the three tlays it takes to go 
from lamgtang to Canton, and luul they not .slept at 
nights under tlie tltemara trees by the side of the road, 
she with her head on his shoulder, so that by the light of 
the full moon he h.ul lain waithitig (he .shadow of her 
lashes on her hue? On the tpiay he had kis.sed her eyes 
before he walked ttp the g.uigplank, ;md she had given 
him the small wotulen flute that her father had carved. 
Yes. it must h.ive lieen summer, for he rememberetl the 
fetid smell of the durian fruit in the hoUl of the steamer 
and of the garlic and fiil atul dried fish. 'I’hen they had 
arrived in .Singapore, ami lie ami Ids fellow pa.s.sengers had 
been locked nj[i. 
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Thfiv :iu’ ruf in Siti' 4 .i 5 «>sf and oil tiejiots and 

horse depots, and titese are alsu t uolie drputs. The horses 
are stabled with t are*, ami ilu-te air ^nants over the oil, 
so that no one ran tome m at it. Hu- hurses are groomed 
every morning. Ebev air given lie di vrgrialdes. and flan- 
nel baiui.ages arc vvtnnjii aoumd thrir legs. ‘Lhe coolies 
arc dnmjK*d into vvindmvlrvs. nnligluril sheds of corru- 
gated iron <in winth the sitn Iwats down all day. Coolies 
may be beaten at will .»ml kn led and i ast asule when they 
have betome sh k and IrrhU-. I hr t twilirs mv the animals 
in vSingafKiie. I heir ate tun juanv td them. When One 
coolie dies, amuher t ••‘•lie takes Uis id u r. d hrre is never 
anv latk of tooUrs, China has indiums and millions of 
them atul wdl aluavs send mote, 

AUvavs? No, no! aUsass I sseru ktirvv that too. Kwail- 
Yin hail tohl him ih n K h tsi Vm had }>rrn n» srhoal. She 
conltl read. Iti th*- booV s she had trad, u was s liil that the 
time will i onir vviu'ti ♦ oulu s ill no iougri tie hotighi and 

sold by llie hoathi ul and shippr.! iai away . I hr time will 

come when cvrtsiliing will hr .lilbtrnt aiul Unets will re- 
main togi'thrr .uul ni.it tv atul hiitld .i !u>nst itt a gatden. 
Eol* that liay vvhrn llir i'i» a! tliingr tv to lome, she had 
ttihl I'ssrm, Volt liiusi w iith, atul Vou must alvsays be 
ready. Th.il hr trinrinhrird Wi ll she ll-itl saiil it with 
grr.ii eauirsinrss .iml she li-id jitr^Hi il his haiul 10 her 

lii'r.tHl when she had told him that. 

I hen hi' had lu rn |mi i** vs«»tk, I li-ii d.iy he also re- 
mrmhrrrtl i leal h I h' h 1*1 hmi |.nt to w«»ik with a hun- 
dt'rii olhri' loolii s nnloading Imxrs and i ases and crates 
from siramris that h.ul Mnnr fioni ( hina AH day long, 
fromr.nly morning, thion.'h ihr bhariinghraioftnuWay, 
until the sun siait'd to go i!ov.n. hr h.id rolh'tl a harrow, 
and he had puUr.l and diaggrd and lumir.l the heavy mer- 
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chandisc until his !t>ints had almost cracked. He had been 
too tired to eat aiul yet hail siot been able to slcej) because 
of the pain in his muscles anil his bli.stered hands, and 
because of the feelinj^ol llaming coals on hi.s shoulders and 
back, where the sun had scorched him. And the next day 
it had started all over attain, the .same toiling and moiling 
under the eyes of a Imluntln isi a white coat, who screametl 
and yelled until he became blood-red in the face. Ussecn 
had felt like laughing at him. for when ilte man grew 
angry like tltai. he looked for all the world like one of 
those red {taimetl devils in the masijuerade at the fair at 
home in Lungtaug. But his ilesin; to laugh h;td been 
turned to bitterness when the man in the white coat h:id 
pulled a rubber trunt heon from his pocket and had beaten 
him unmercifully on the he.id. 'I'hen he hail thought 
again of the <lay of whith Kwan-Yitt had spoken, the ihty 
when loveis will no longei jiari, atid the tears had come to 
his eyes. 

He had expected his fellmv workers to run to his .side 
when the unmerited blows begati to f.dl. But they had 
remained at work. They had no ear for his cries and no 
eye for Ids sortow, 'I hey h.id oidy worked the harder. 
Then he knew that much would have to happen before 
the day svould finally come and that the svaiting would be 
long. And the next day it Imd been the same, lugging 
enormous hales ;utd shouldering them and rolling them, 
with the overseer standing neat by and watching him, until 
it had seemed to Usseen that Ite was tto longer a man, 
but an animal, a pack mule, a beast that does its work 
without thinking, rvithoui a will of its own and without a 
soul. And each night he hail been liK ked up in the coolie 
depot with hundreds of otheis and had eaten his bowl of 
rice. 
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him that opium %vas the curse of the people and that so 
long as they indulged in its wastiitg delight, the day of 
freedom coukl uot come. He remembered Kwan-Yin’s 
words. ^iVe will remain what we are, the slaves of stran- 
gers," she had .s.iid. "It is to prevent us from thinking of 
our own comliiion that we are given the poppy seed." 

Then oirc of the coolies with whom he worked, the old 
man who served as a water carrier, had warned Usseen that 
no coolie ever left the tlejKH alive mdess he was crippled 
in an accident or was tot) .sick to work. Months and months 
had gone by alter that, tlsseen could not remember how 
many, but he had come to know that what the old man had 
said was true. He had seen it with his own eyes; no coolie 
ever left mdess the last ounce of his strength had been dis- 
sipated by ojsiutu ami he was no Umger lit for work. When 
a man h.ul teat hetl that stage, he was simply dumped out- 
side the compoiuul anti left to perish, anti when the stock 
of hutnati labor tvas drpictetl l)y tmmy whoconld no longer 
carry on, a new gatig ol toolies was imported, and the 
proce.sst)f using ihetn np w.is renewed. 

lJ.sseen hatl poiuleietl t>ver this for weeks in his slow, 
patient way. He h.ul thought td a [ilan to regain his free- 
dom ami h.ul linally t arried out that plan. One morning 
he hatl pteientletl to stumble atul luul allowetl the barrow 
to overturn so that an itnmeuse packittg ca.se hatl broken 
loose, d hectise hatlt t ttshed his foot, riu; pain had been 
cxcruti;iting. ami ilte blows ih;it the ovenseer rainetl on 
his liead h;itl math* hitn hwe tonst iousness lor a moment. 
But he h;ul been t.urieil to the bmtkhouse anti hatl been 
given tvaiei to th ink. His loot hatl swelled and throbbed, 
and no douljt some bones hatl been broken, for after 
weekshestilh ouhl not walk on it. 

Then the overseer Itail tttmc into the bunkhousc one 
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evening. :uromp.nn»'»i l»y .iiuuhrf h.tiiindn, ;ijul the other 
balmtla. after ex.nntuiiig INst t nA futti Itv tht- light of an 
electric torch. ha«l shaken his heat!, Sew niitmtes later 
llsseen h;ui been chaggeti f stun las wtHuleu bench, [uished 
through the alleys that tati Iwtweesi the tlark tlmk build- 
ittgs, anti thrown cm the jtiatlwav I fe hat! had the presence 
of mintl ni call through the giilSetl gateway u, ask the 
over-seer for his svagrs lUtt the tvltiie tnatj had only 
laughed anti hat! ttiUl him that ittr Ittjig weeks of hb 
inactivity hat! eaiett up Isis svages 

Ifsseen couhl not ihitik ttt»w how brng he had bin in 
the roathvay. Several tlass it mu'.i have heett, for he had 
seen the sms gtt ifttwn mote than ..lue I bets a ricksha 
drisTf hatl givetj him a li.miho.) stsi k, atui sitnvly— it had 
takets hint horns asstf Isttuis hr had biupetl in the general 
direciitm t»f the novs t4 Ins-du Itghis, fUii there ;t jsolice- 
nsan hadoideretl him "H iltr snaui sit ret, atul he had slunk 
into an alley, wheie hr h it! sat ilown in a tltMuway and 
fallen aslrr|> . 

It svastitit utuil ihr sun somw! Ingt* *hat hr hatl awakened. 
A trtsik sva-t luionsg iltsantgli tlsr .tUrv It was loatled with 
fruit anti vrgrt.tfdrs I hr vrhiilr sitipprt! tjuiie near 
Isitii, ami as the nsrti at.iitrd lu unload, lie hail stretched 
out his h antis to thrm I hrv liad thst.wts him some over- 
rijie inelojis anti attrf ,t few liottis hr hatl irttsvered his 
strength sulhtirntL i«» psik up his stitk ant! walk a fesv 
steps. Hut stton hr w.is fonrd t*i sit dtovis again. 

lie Itatl Inrd in ihai .tllrs foj t burg tune anti had COTSC 
to know ttiaf fhr hmldsog whrjr thr imit atul the vc|^ 
tables weir ilebvrlrd rn b tool sung, Itrsidrs ofbrr vktuals 
at tsihrr limes of ibr »!.is ’A ia sbr Kuin.tb Makan Europe, 
(he hotel svheir the liig sdutr tuand.itisis w ith the goldon 
their caps amt itsr luh I dnorar babas hvrti Otic of the 
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cooks htul fttl hiiji on scups <itKl in the evening had often 
come to sit wiilt him in the alley. Then his foot had 
slowly mended, atul at last his friend had given him some 
old clothes atul had set him to work sweeping the court- 
yard and mopping the kittheti. 'Eheti Usseen had eaten 
food such as he hatl never tasted, but rice, too, rich and 
tasty rice, with saiu es and curries he had never dreamed of. 

So Usseen had made his start in life. Thereafter he had 
walked freely, except ft>r a slight limp, and had had the 
scribe in Higli Street compo.se many fine letters to Kwan- 
Yin, the belovetl anti gentle ol heart. He had been saving 
a little money, kmi. and if he was careful, he had figured 
with his friend’s help, if he was careful he would have 
money enough in five yeans to go back to C’anton and buy 
a small tnu k farm in lamgtangand marry Kwau-Yin. He 
carried the money in a little sack. He had sown it care- 
fully together and at the end <if the sa< bet had lied a 
strong .silken <tntl. In this way he tarried it suspended 
around his neck, over his heart and under his blou.se. 

Sometimes in the evenings he sat tm the roof of the 
garage of the I loiel Eurtjjie and playt-d the flute Kwan-Yin 
hatl given him. But they tvere nt)t the cjuaintly sad tunes 
of his village that he [>layed, but the songs they sing at 
wetltlings atul festivals. 

vSomeiimes, ttuj, he watitleretl thrtnigh the streets, to the 
Chine.se tpiarter. where the htmses are t)f eobalt-blue and 
the shop frtmts are paintetl with gtiltl anti fhunes and fire. 
Hestootloutskle the teahouses anti Itioketl into the flowery 
pavilions, where hung huge pictures of Chine.se women. 
But tht? more htf stared lire mort; ctmvincetl he grew that 
none of the wtsmeu on the pit tures tvas as beautiful as his 
Kwan-Yin. d ire rithly carvetl tlotirs of tire brothels stood 
wide o|)en. I le t tndtl see jireity t hiltlren in silk and brocade 
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with jowck'tl rings that sparkled in the red floodlight of 
the roaring dance halls and tea joints. . . . 

And then the war hatl come to China. His friend the 
cook read from the newspaper about the fall of Peiping 
and Shanghai and of the Jajnmcse armies marching south- 
ward, ever ueaier t'auton. He learned of the devastation 
and of the looting and burning and raping, and he had 
wondered anxiously what had become of his father and 
of Kwan-Yin. 

And so the years had gone by, and the sack around his 
neck wa.s bulging with money. Finally he had exchanged 
some of it ft>r a boat ticket to Canton. He had not spent 
all his money: no. most of it was still in the sachet around 
his neck. 'I hat wa.s the money lie would use to buy a small 
farm ami to marry R wan- Yin. 

And .so the day fimdly approached on which he was to 
sail. He luul given u{) his job, but lus friend had allowed 
him to .sleep in the small room above the ganige until the 
day when the boat woidil dcjiart. ‘Fhat night he felt very 
happy. 1 le jilayed lus flutt; and as he jilayed he thought 
of the trees and gartlen.s of I .ungtangand of Kwan-Yin and 
hcitnitateil on his flute the laughter and the hand clapping 
of little children. But he could not sleep, so strong were his 
thoughts of the journey and of his home. 

At the ttvelfih hour he walked out along the Esplanade 
and along High .Street until he came to Sago Street. There 
he loiieretl until he saiv a grou{> of men standing around 
a storyteller. 'Fhe man teas a (dune.se, and his listeners 
were for the nmst j>art coolies and street hucksters. The 
man tvas telling them of emperors and of heroes and of 
magicians who moved in brilliant golden garments and 
who played with fairies and princesses. Near by, a wajang 
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flamed up so like a palace of red and gold and silver that 
the reality was broken, and the listeners saw everything as 
in a dream. 

White balandas passed by, stopped a moment to watch 
the scene, shrugged their shoulders, and walked on. They 
did not see what the listening coolies saw in the glorious 
apotheosis of the night: women with the soft faces of 
flowers smiling from boudoirs of celestial luxury. The 
kong-ko was not only telling the story with his lips. He 
spoke with his eyes, with his face, with his body, and with 
his hands. His gestures expressed the finest soul things, 
his eyes flamed with all the passion of the personages 
of his story, and, with light, scarcely noticeable motions of 
a finger, he would give a turn to his recital that made his 
listeners gasp. The storyteller had that grace of gesture 
which the greatest European or American actor would 
envy him. 

Usseen had stood still to listen too. When the storyteller 
stopped talking, Usseen stealthily took a coin from the 
sachet around his neck and dropped il) into the man’s tin 
cup. He asked him to go on. The man bowed to Usseen 
and began again: “One day,” he said, “the sun-god was 
in an irritated mood. The offerings on the altars had been 
insultingly small. The sun-god therefore walked into a 
deep cave and rolled a huge stone in front of his hiding 
place and said to himself: ‘I will punish the humans now 
so that they will never forget me again.’ When daytime 
came and the light did not appear, and the cities remained 
in darkness and the fields could not be distinguished, there 
was lamentation throughout the whole land. The people 
in their millions lit their lanterns and went to the temples 
of the sun-god, and they burnt incense and fine sandalwood 
to his honor, and they placed chickens and choice viands 
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on his altars, and they sprinkled his statues with wine and 
with the perfume of the sweetest flowers. But the god of 
light still remained in hiding. 

“Then the Emperor, the Son of Heaven himself, went in 
search of the sun-god. He found the god’s hiding place 
and he spoke to him through a crack in the rock that the 
angry deity had placed in front of the cave. But the sun- 
god refused to hear the Emperor nor would he come out 
to look at the treasures in gold and jewels that the Son of 
Heaven had placed as an ofiEering before the cave. Then 
the wise men of the realm— the sages and the priests — 
were assembled before the cave and each in turn pleaded 
with the god. But he grew more angry and hid still deeper 
in the cave. And as they waited the people came with 
torches and lamps and sat in great multitudes before the 
cave, weeping and wailing and imploring the god to come 
out and give them back the light. And the people grew 
more and more disheartened, and they fasted many days 
and many nights, even the women and the little children. 

“And when their despair was greatest, there came to the 
cave a dancing girl, and she painted on her abdomen the 
face of the sun-god and began to dance. And by the light of 
the torches the face of the sun-god shone red and violent 
with anger on the girl’s belly. And when the girl turned 
her body now this way and then that way and placed her 
hands on her hips and squeezed the flesh of her abdomen 
in wrinkles, the sun-god’s face was seen to be grinning and 
screwing up his nose and pulling such grimaces, now of 
anger and of comical mirth, that the Emperor and the sages 
and the people began to chuckle. First they laughed 
quietly as if they were but slightly amused, but as the 
girl danced on and her dance became wilder and faster and 
grew more passionate, the face of the sun-god appeared to 
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besnee/ingami toii-hini; ami u t inkltug hi'i t fun and dos- 
ing his t-yrs ami whfu slu- juislu d hrs nascl lUnvn. ii wasas 
if the sun-gtHl uijiktil nu»si tdmfm iv. I hm du' Fan^jcror 
ruaml with laitghtrr, am! thi- nagcs «,h,mk with tntrth, and 
all tlu’ jH-ojdo tlajijwtl ihtni ImshIs m ,;! ‘diirss. I hen die 
snn-gt«l stuUlftdy rtdletl auav the sitnu' iioui the euveand 
peejK't! out tusee tvh.u ha«l t aitsi d all tin- mirth. And when 
he saw the girl ami the j»u tnre of hmisrll »m her Ih-Uv. then 
he. tua. slumk witli laughter, and at <»iu e the light of day 
returned." 

rhe snnyteller sttijiprd 'nu v*Ht kmnv," he said, turn- 
ing t« I 'sseeii, "w hat that ilatu ing git I s name was?" 

"Ni»." s.iul (’sseett. I «!<i mu kuttrv ‘ 

"Her name is K wan ^ ui," said the man. "ami I have her 
here in my hnme. .she wdl d.uue hn vnti, tmt." And he 
bet knned t sseeji tn lulhiu him tni<* llu* allev. 

Ami Hssern wa nt, h>i the mriamn i>l a gi>l whti liore his 
sweeiheait's tiame had sutjijisril him and hatl sti.iken him 
deejdy. Ami the stuntr llci ttmk him imu .1 small house 
and left him iti a < uti.uiieil tutnn in wait till he should go 
ami tall the dam mg gut And, as I ssrm waiteil, a maid 
came iu am! smed him tt a And Im di ink of the hot 
beverage and inhaled tlu- ft tgtam r ul the Ir ives, And he 
grew' weary with tsaiimg. an.! lus head mwlded on his 
breast, .ind he fell .islre|i Hut when hr svuke, he rvas no 
Itinger in the sf«trsiel!rt s hmise Hr w as King on the sea- 
shore, ami his head was ihndihing He t ithiied his hand 
over his fotehrad and d«‘Wn hts link, and he missed the 
silken told that h id hern fui si -.ns atouml his netk. 

Ami sv’hen the sun lose, t 'wen knew that thc day of 
freedom svouUl nesrt tome, 




2 - A Socialist Sentence 

Thkrf. wfrf three men in the train compartment when 
the American newspapertium entered at tlu; Kliarkov rail- 
way station. I'hey were three Orientab: a Chinese, a 
Korean, and a Japanese, all three of tliem scholars, who 
had been tlelegated by their re.speciive nnivcrsiiies in the 
East to attend a .st ientiht congtes.s in a central European 
country. They Itad conw by way of the 'Erans-Siberian 
Railway as far ;t.s Moscow', After spending some time sight- 
seeing in the Soviet capital, they were noxv utilizing the 
montli of time they had to spare in studying the Vdlker- 
chaosol the Ununi. 

“VVe are mtjst .luxious," .said the English-.speaking Japa- 
nese member of the party, "to .see the rvay the Bolshevik 
regime has dealt with the nationality tpiestion. While im- 
posinga politn al tmifit .iiitin on so vast ami heterogeneou.s 
a Collett ion of tribes and national it ie.s, Russia is at the 
same timeemoutaging the tleveloptueiu of the individual 
national cidtures of all these peo[»!es by .stimulating their 
native theafets and litetatures, eveti creating alphabtas for 
tribes that up to the pti’sent liave hatl no written language 
and creating a itaiive t ttlmre where formerly nothing 
existed but the tm»st primitive tribal relationships. We 
want to .see how it is done, hotv it works, for sve cortskler 
this of the utmost imjKU tam e. 

“Up till tiow." he went on, "colonizing .state.s have con- 
tented iliemselves rvith exphtiiing the riche.s of Asiatic and 
African peoples while caring very little for their cultural 
welfare. Itnperialist exploiiatittn has in many parts of the 
earth t aused native < tilture to wither and tlegenerate and, 
in some instam e.s, to disaiipear altogether. Why is Russia 

m 
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procmUn*^ ttJ .i »liHVirni ni.uinio.' Whv U ht-r objective 
not ihetHonomu ut h.u ku.m! r.urs but their 

cultural ciUu.it it iu .i "- 1 «••:!> ui.il ctititic'.; \»ul how tloesshe 
(U) it.5 I hat is wlj.it wcAc » mnr to Juitl out, . . 

Thffonvcrsation in thn.tilwav « ontjcn tmcm was inter- 
ruptcil time atul a,; im m the toju-.f »«} the sih^ht when 
ilic train t ame to a h.ilt I' .u b b.ili a new upheaval 

in the even tenor o! ij.on life N«tt *>nh tvotihl hutulretlsof 
passetiget s stumble am! pu-.h tml ellHiwr.it b other through 
the {orrulots, atme*! with ptvts au.l ini i.iusaiul kettles, to 
go ami gel a stippU of hot u iiri Jit<m the hKoinotivefor 
tlie putptJseof lu.ikin ; te.i, but oihrj lunuhedsttf peasants 
woulti sititm tb<- ii.un }i«»in the u> get seats, 

Haiti «-spet ieu( f h.i4 i iught the tlut-e < )i ieutals. who 
had sullereil m.inv •.uuil.o inutum i ibb- li.ilts ami irrup- 
tions sima- le.tvitjg \'l i.IjM.-,!. 4 , ili.u thf ouly'way to save 
their tomp.iitment lt»»!n lirin.' '.',v.uiijM-tl by uewtomers 
ami thetusfhi s itom besn.; » nut i4 their seats was 
l>y t re.uiii.* .m unj'tfouiii i>l t a. < t » j nu^!e^lul■s^. I heytliil 
this hy jumjtiug fsosn ils* ti s« Uh ,n tm«u .is tlie smiuil of 
a nets' iuv.tsiiiti in.i'lr lEsrlS bt ud ui tb<- » oititlor, spreading 
all their luloiigiiH's .on! b.t., .i.-r otet the seats amt then 
sitting tlotvii on the Ih 

‘I'o the ju as.uiis uIjo j.« rir.{ iniit ilu- t • ijiipartment, the 
sight ol so ni.mv tn t Upsrd seals am! nt thtee men on the 
iltioi was sntlii ti tit tliat their to ie tathej omipantS 

wh<» Wt'ie lempMiiajdv a!*s» !i! l»» las in a supply of hot 
water, fnv.uialils ifirs passed nn, i<i tiv theii hu k at the 
next t omp.U fluent tfi •' *1 I be i In ft- t )j leni.ds tsela* itiordi- 
natelv ple.ised tsttli ilieii bulr stt.ita.g-tii b.ii h tittu* the 
tjain set ill a.' on aS'.el .i li d*, .tm! .i nets' |>istsant 

atia« k, they » rh bi atet| ilim sm % nslul bid loi pj iv.ti y with 
a gmul t.mgh. 
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But their stratagem did not work in the case of the 
American newspaperman. He was too seasoned a traveler 
not to see through the ruse de guerre oi the three Orientals. 
He moved some bundles aside and sat down in the comer 
seat. To the agitated signals from the men on the floor, 
he replied that if there were other passengers returning 
to their seat, he was prepared to argue it out with them. In 
the meantime he would remain where he was. A moment 
later when the train started up, the three Easterners laugh- 
ingly admitted that they had been vanquished. 

Their scheme received another jolt at a small station not 
far from Kiev. At that point another man entered the 
compartment, stepped over the baggage and the crouching 
Orientals, and planted himself near the window. The 
newcomer was a man of about fifty, with a greying mus- 
tache and dark hair. He wore a leather cap and a coat that 
was badly frayed at the sleeves. His only piece of baggage 
was a large leather briefcase, which he held on his lap. It 
was shortly after dawn when he entered, but it was not 
until an hour later, when he accepted a cup of tea from the 
American newspaperman, that he was drawn into the con- 
versation. Besides Russian, he spoke only Yiddish, which 
the American newspaperman also understood, at least bet- 
ter than he spoke Russian— because of the similarity of 
Yiddish and German. 

The conversation thereafter was carried on in the fol- 
lowing manner. The Russian spoke in Yiddish, which the 
newspaperman translated into English. The Japanese 
thereupon translated the words spoken in English into 
Chinese, and the Chinese in turn translated them into 
Korean. It was an awkward and cumbersome procedure, 
but it worked out fairly well. 

When the Russian citizen had learned the object of 



the %'is« of the lluee t h ieiiuih h> the I SSR, Uv told them 
that he was a iiH'ioIh! (»t the stair jodu lai y atui that he was 
on his way to a. small I'kiaittiaii ttnvtj to Juiish hearing the 
trial of a muitlerer ami to tmposr srmetu r. I le invited his 
fellow travelers ttJ leave the train at the next station, which 
svas but a fete miles farther up the line, ami witness a ses- 
sion of a rural S«»v irt tmti t. 

'rhis invitation was atirpietl hv all. Although h was 
necess.iry ttj obtain the tram iomliui*u's amtseiu for this 
interruption tif the j«ntrm v atu! although this iiiijKmant 
jK'rsonage, wfien he was fmallv 1 «h alr»! (last asleep) in one 
of the baggage lais. surjuiottslv ohjrt in! to bring n party 
to brraking the tuirs, »»ur Antriuan tlollai ami the Soviet 
fmlgr's rlotjUrmr usrji ainr Ins « luplrs in time to allow 
the travelers to Iravr ihr tiain at flu- next staiittn. There 
they sat in the taihsav station while thrir liost ran about 
for somronr to lo«<k aftn thru h.iggagr «hning the trial 
It ivasrarly moining v^hm thf JmU'r and his hnir guests 
entered the romi budding I hf halls and « oil itlors were 
erowdrti w ith peasants ssh*> hail » omr to svtiness the trial 
ji In spite of the rails hour, the irinpri aiute in the court- 

'I room resenihied that of a I nt kisii hatli, f lie air washutnid 

and stjggv. I wti hnmhrd or nmir peasants must have 
hern p.u ked in that itw»m It teas wuh the mmost dilfkulty 
that the judge and his foui guests m.idr their way forward 
through tlic throng 

I he t ouritamm hoiked mole like 4 tin d leiiure bailor 
Puritan meetinghouse than a * iniit of pistitr I he svhite- 
W'asheil ssmUs ssetr desuid of ad*»s nuteuts ami sytiihols. 
I here were a few hnu he^. hut m>*si >>1 the iipn lators Stood 
Up. .Some sat on the flo*<i in fmnt, n« .n a sm all rosmuttoii 
which slotHl a lough wii*»lru table and two ihaits. Ilie 
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Judge sat down on one of il\e c hairs, leaving the other for 
a young niau in a white blouse, who took, notes of the 
proceedings. A st'.arc h of the building for more chairs hav- 
ing proved unavailing, the Judge was compelled to ask his 
four guests to sit cm ilie edge of the stage. I'here also sat 
the two lawyers: the state's or prosecuting attorney and the 
advexate charged xviih the defense, wlio xvas also in the 
state's service. 

The defendant turned out to be a peasant of about forty 
or forty-five with a violent red beard and cU‘ar blue eyes. 
He xvas extremely tiervous xvheu he was brought in by two 
militiamen, pe.isant boy.s who blushed .self-con.sciously 
when ordered by ilie Judgt* to take a seat on the edge of the 
platform by the side of his guests and the lawyens. The trial 
began with a speei h by tfie juosecuting attorney, who set 
forth the fat ts of the t .ise, whit h cveie very simple. 

It ajtpeared tltat the tiefentlant had killed his neighbor 
in a drunken bt axvl. rhere h.ul been tio provocation, the 
prosecuting attttrney det laretl. The two mu/hiks, after 
drinking together for the lietter part of atlay, had suddenly 
and without app;ireni t e.tsou started to belabor each cither 
with empty vttdka bottles. It was in the course of this 
battle that the tlefentl.tm h.ul t rushetl his opponent’s skull. 
Sobertrd !)y tlie sight of blotKl, he had ihereujKtn run out 
into the forest to hide himself, but after a week he had 
returned to the vili.ige and had given himself up to the 
police. 

From time' to time, as the prosecuting attorney recited 
the story of thee time, the Judge would interrupt him and. 
addre.ssing hitnself to the defendant, ask him if he had 
fully understood what was Iteing sai<l. I’he Judge .spoke 
to the mu/.hik in the way a father might sjteak to his son. 
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If the (k'ft'iulant answc rrit diat fu- li.ul unt!t'rstoo{}, t}^g 
Judge asketi hiiu kiiuilv to irprat iti !us outi u-orcls what 
the ate user h.ui brought iotuartl. 

I'heu the tlfifttdtng advot.u?- took thr Hoor, lb* tailed 
several wimessi 'i, tvhotould do nothiug but etndinn what 
had beeti said b\ tfir j»!osr«uioi about ibr t in luuHtances 
of the inurdiT. Two liotits ui iit {tv ijt drliate, riten the 
Judge, wht» hatl nut domu d auv jutliii.d r«»bes, but who 
was tlresHt'd iti att ot«bu u V t ktaim ui or white 

Irltnise, leftrslted {utii'n li {t orn a jiiitljrj of water arid an- 
uoutitetl tltai lie wtudtt •irlisfi judgstu tit foriltwith. 

Ib'ariiig this, tlu- tirlriulaiu tiiukr into a vioU tit fit of 
soldiitlg. I b' {»rat liishnast atid lojr iii<, }j,dj uutd the two 
utilitiatufu tan {oiuaii! aud ttuai io« aiiu lum. i he Judge, 
too, rose .uitl, n atliuj.; over the jiialfujut, held out 

tiu* |iifi!trr <d watej atid a glast to the wadittg titu/hik. 
'rite {M.isaul stoj»|u t! tising md sri/rd the juiiiter with 
botli li.iuds aud diaiiud it ui nut- gulji, 

riu'U iftr Jud ;<■ uo sti leu k t<i {jt-t « hair atid said, amulst 
the tense silemeol lliat audiriu e ul jjrasaiils: ’ Itefeiulant, 
you have toiiuuit ted a tiune Vou base ktUrd your Iteigh- 
Itor. I Itaf was a uiuse V'>u b isr- killed a «iii/ett of the 
l.'uiou of Soviet So* ialisi Rr|<uldt>s I hat makes yoursa 
eounlerreuduiiou 4! V itiuie Vou Itase injured the rom- 
munally l»s dejiiistng it ot on*- of ju jiu mtjrjs. Vtiu know 
as Weil as 1 do, as does rvet ',«>nr lu lr |i!c srnt. that SUt h att 
at I is puijisltalde bv the supieno- pen div. I have the 
right aud the tinty !«» si ureu«e m.u to lie tfit, . . . fUit if I 
seuteuie you to ile illi, " he svrm on afu i a brief jiaust', 
"I, ftM», luav {«• t ojiunin lUg a < U!!!» 1 . aunt die * ttmiuonalty 
iu tltai ! di'ptise a st *oiid l oads of jn ioe tdt>. iiitier. If I 
seutejtte Vou to d< atli ata! ihr sejiu atr is rvet Ufetl, yOlir 
i hililieii svill be as unf> o lutj i?e is do » luldt* n t»f the man 
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you killccl . . . I'licrefore, I ask you: ‘Defendant, are you 
genuinely and dcej)ly sorry for what you have done?’ ” 

'Ehe peasant siepjjetl forward and crossed himself. “I 
am guilty. C!iii/eu Judge,” he said. “My crime is great. I 
do not tleserve leniency. I liave killed a uuin who was 
my best friend. ...” I le broke into sobs again. 

“Defendant," .said the jmlgc once more: “Nfy verdict is 
that you are deprived of your t ivic rights for a jjeriod 
of ten years. But you are not to drink vodka again ... at 
any time. I further .sentence you to plant your neighbor’s 
crop before you jjlaiit your own and to harvest his croj) 
btdore you hat vest your own for as many years as his own 
children shall not be able to do it. . , . Do you promise 
this?” 

“I promise,” said the pea.sant, and he walked away. 

“That was a wise scntc-ru<s” said the (Chinese scholar, 
after the Jiulge’s wonls had been translated to him. 

“It was a Jewish sentente,” said tire Ameruan news- 
pajierman to the Jiulge. 

“No,” answered the Judge with a flash of irritation. 
"That tvas a socialist scnieiu el” 




I Ik H.vi> jusi I'.urn .i sm ill r.ikt.iHr .uni h.u watt hsng the 
sun ravs with guUlrn f< t t sit j* in atnl «nit «*! the bowl of 
gohlhsiu's tm tlu’ wimUnvstli nf In'S stiuly wht*u the bell 
rang. IfesitMHl still ii»l Iwaitl his wiir stuifik' ihrmtghthe 
hall ;u»! t»j«*n the tU«n . Then hr Iteattl a sharjt voice askt 
"Is litis the home of Rabbi j.n ob Wat nri K' 

What coithl anyotir want of turn at so early an hour, he 
wotuleretl Had some tneinber of his tongregatum fallen 
sit k? But if that were st», ihev wotiltl tjot fie askittg if this 
were his home. I he membets of his t otigtegation knew 
that he livetl here in the Weisb.n hsltasse ats»l h.ul lived here 
for thirty seveti yeais, I hey tbd nut neeil to ask that tjues- 


tkm. 

He emth! hear his w ife sasing tint tise Rahfn could not 
be disiurbetl. btr this was the das he s|ir!a in |»tep.iring 
hissermtin bn the n* vf Sabbath No s jsiiots tmthl tie re- 
teived at all. She was asking if the gentlemen ttmhl jter- 
haps not retinn. , . , But she dtd mil fnusb the sejttence, 
or else it was tlrcm ned out by the stamp of heavy hobnailed 
botits. 

Rabbi Warner svent to the door of bis stntly ami ofwned 
it. Behire him smmkI an S .V m.in Behind the .S A. man 
were bmr other men in btosvn sbnis 

"Warnet," siitl the fust S A man, gt uw ing «losvn at the 
Rabbi's slip}»eretl feel, "put yun shoes on Vou' re coming 
with us'i" 

His wife t amr into the ri«im that moment, but one 
of the hrttsvnshiits pushed het hnk into the hall and 
slammed the tloot shut liehtnd her I hr S man ran 
Itis eyes over the Imtjki on the shelves. ' Throw these books 
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down,” he commanded, “and let us see what the Jew is 
hiding behind them.” 'Fhe brownshirts obeyed the order, 
and the tomes clattered to the floor. I’he Rabbi looked 
as his precious volumes burst out of their bindings. 

“I assure you. upon my word of honor,” he said meekly, 
“that nothing is hitlden here. . . 

"‘Maul halten!" crie<l out the S.A. leader and, turning to 
the other troopers, he added: “See if there are not some 
garbage cans outsitle. Ciet the stinkingest offal you can and 
dump it over the.se bcK)ks. T he Vraii Rabbiner will have 
something to do while we attend to her holy husband at the 
Browii House. . . 

He wanted to kiss his wife and reached out his arms 
toward her as they mardied him through the hallway, but 
one of the brownshirts struck him on the head from behind 
so that he staggered forward, d hey walked down the stairs. 
Although the he:ivy IxMtts of the S.A. men made a loud 
noise on the wooden steps, the Rabbi noticed that none of 
his neighbors in the other apartments looked out to .see 
'ivhat was going on. He wa.s pushed into an automobile. 

As he s:it between iht: two .soldiers in the rear seat, he 
stealthily felt the knots in the tsitsis, which is the sash pious 
Jews wear under their coats. He thought of Ids wife and 
mentally recitetl the words of the Twenty-third Psalm: 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death." 

He walked dowm tlic stairway into the cellar of the 
Brown House. His e.scort pushed him into a large room. 
The room was .so brilliantly lit that it made him blink his 
eyes. He stootl before a table at svhich an ofTtcer of the S.A. 
was seated. 

“Undress yourself," the officer said to him. “Take off 
everything, your glasses, your garters, everything." He 
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still hear the strap striking his bare back, but it was as if 
the blows touehetl an object far, ever farther away from 
hitu. I heii he felt a splash of water iu his face, and he 
awakened as from a bail dream. He found himself lying 
on the floor. An S.A. tinin was kicking him in the side. 

He rose to his feel with the greatest <lifliculty, but when 
he tried to nu)ve his wet hair from his eyes and his forehead, 
he found his arms so heavy that he could not lift them from 
his side. He notuetl now that there were other prisoners 
in the room with him. One of them was a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. I le thought the boy’s face looked familiar, but 
he could not lecall where he lutd .seen him before. If he 
had seen the boy come into his room, the R.abbi thought, 
he might have retogni/ed him. Now, xvithout his clothes, 
that was impossible. The S.A. officer was <iuestioning the 
boy about a tyjtewriter. 

"I own a typewriter," .said the lad, "but I did not type 
tho.se leaflets." 

"Does your sister type?" asked the oflicer. 

"No," answered the boy curtly. 

“Todfjrii^tdn!” the offiter commanded. "Beat him to 
death!" 

Two men tied the boy over tlie barrel ami started to 
beat him with Stic ks. 'They smuk ;ti his head ami the boy 
cried out a curse. "I birder!" said the .S.A. oflicer, who was 
sitting behind the itdde. Rabbi Warner looked on aghast. 
He could .see the blood running down the boy’s face and 
falling on tiu* cement floor in big drojw. He felt sick. His 
knees began to tiemfile :ind .s:ig. He hojietl that the boy 
would lose const iousness cpiic kly. But the S.A. officer 
ordercal the men tostop tlie beating. 

"For the last time I ask you." the oflicer said to the boy, 
"does your sister type, yes or no?” 




3,0 THA I' DAV ALONE 

“No," rt'pliftl the hoy ai'.titi. 

The vS. A. oHiu-r lit at ig.iicm’. ivrinr thntii sometliingon 
a sheet lyittj? hi kom ol him on the talile. aiul nodded to 
the two men wlio siootl on either Hide of tlie barrel. At 
once they resnmetl tlieir t»e.ning. R.dibi Warner dosed hb 
eyes. At the same noMtient he teteived a blow in the face 
from a browjishiri .stamiing besiile him. 

“Keep your eyes ojk'Ii!" tiie man saul. 

'rheS..A. oihter left tlu' rootu. One of the exeeutbners 
Ikiu low to hiok at the boy's l.ue, “lie's still breathing,’’ 
he .said. “I tliink I'll have to take «df mv « oat" He uxikoff 
his tunic, hung it on a peg, .ind went ba« k ni the barrel — 
“.Stand here tttgether, vou jews, tigln here," tme of the 
.S.A. mett tomm.unled the piisimris. I fsry tdK ved him. 
'Ehe Rabbi w.is in it out 'Vunve all had vour Iwating. 
Now lift ytmr rigln bands and s.iv: ilrtl Urtuhtl Gryzn- 
span, leailer of the Jeividt swine!' Keep on saying it until 
I idl you it's enough. Mu- inst of you to stop goes back 
to the barrel." 

The jews rejieated the phiase in « horns, tvhile the S.A. 
man walketl out of tlie !«*om He tetmtied presently and 
l<K)ked«ner the pi isi»nrts, who wt test til in it ing the phrase* 
he hatl told them t«i teja-.n 1 he numn.uider tame back 
into the room, anompanied by ten or twelve .S.A. men. 
He {xnnietl to H.ddu Warner and saf.l *' I here he isl" 
'Ehe brownshirts ranged thrnisrhes in ,i semicircle 
aromul tlie table. One walkt d t»vei aiu! with a pair of 
stissots cut tin* left side of Rabbi Waiiu t s hair away, 
'I'hen lie UHjk bold e.f the Haldn's iM-.nd and ♦ itt the right 
side of it away. Mien lie stepj»ed baik. Mir trtKipcrs 
laugheti and sl.ipjted ihm sub s 

''.Say something in Hrtnriv," ilir S A laptain otdered. 
“ I hou sfiali love tile I, old thv t*«*«l with .dl thy heart, 
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the Rabbi slowly pronounced the Hebrew words. But one 
of the other oflicers interrupted liim. “Were you not pre- 
paring your sermon this morning?” he asked him. 

“Yes,” said the Rabbi. 

“Well, you can preach it here to us. You'll never again 
see your synagogue, for we’ve just burnt it. Go ahead, 
preach the sermon," he cried out. “All tpiiet now, every- 
body. Jacob is going to preach a sermon to us.” 

“Coidtl I have my hat?" asked the Rabbi. 

“C'an't you j)reat h without a hat?” the ollker asked him. 

"(iive him his hat!” he txjmmanded. Someone handed 
the Rabbi his hat, and he put it on his head. 'I'hc sight 
made the S.A. men laugh the more. 'I'he man was naked 
and he was shivering. Drops of water still dung to his 
back. Then he sjioke. 

"(Jod treated man in His image anti likene.ss.” he saitl. 
“'I'hai tvas to have been my text for the taxming vSabbath.” 
Anti he continued: “When it is said that ( iotl t reated man 
in His image and likeness, it means that man is both spirit 
anti btnly. Man was given the Spirit t)f (iod so that he 
shoultl be able tf> tlominate anti rule his body, so that he 
coultl master tner his evet y act :mtl his {)assion8 anti over 
the whole of nature. . . .” 

When he hatl spoken that far, some of the S.A. men in- 
terruptetl him. “Let us tut ttui the non.sen.se,” one of 
them .said. "No,” others again insistetl, "let the Jew finish. 
He is ititeresting!" The Rabbi resumed his .sermon. 

“When we consider." he .saitl, "that in creating man God 
pouretl t)ui His tnvn .Spirit into him, our botlies are the 
temples of His holy Spirit. . . ." But that was enough for 
the S.A. men. “Lotik at tlie temple of Jehovah,” one of 
them cried out, pointing to the naketl Rabbi with half his 
beard shorn atvay. "Ciod's image and likeness, ha, hal” 
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"Yes, atul UK)k ;u th.it fine teniple <ni the barrel over 
there!" another man shonieil lau'^hin^Iy .w tlu-y all glanced 
at the tleatl boy. 

"Tell me. f.uoh." one of the men who h.iil beaten the 
boy to tleaih saUl to the R.ibbi. "I am not .i temple of God. 

ami?” 

*’Dochl Yes. yon are tnih-etl!" replied Rabbi Warner 
gravely, ntHltling his shorn he.ul. For .inswer the man 
struck him in the fa< e. 
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5. The T rouble in Flanders i 

i- 

It was all because of the comet of the summer before. i 

That had been the start of tlte troubles in I.aag-Kapellc. ; 

For two \ehok; nights everybody had seen it crawl through ^ 

I the sky with its rc‘<l devil’s tail trailing between the stars. : 

It had come up in a wide curve frorn the direction of Hoi- • 

; land, had crtissed over the whole of the Flemish land, and ■ 

! then had gone out by way of the sea, to the French side. i 

I That was the area in whit h tUsasters and calamities were ' 

i going to occur, from I h»llaiHl to France. You could tell that 

j by the comet's course. The Pastoor of VViersbeke had been 

in Laag Kapelle hitnself that evening. He had seen the 
comet and had shaken his head. This is no laughing mat- 
ter," he said gravely. Now, wasn’t that enough to have 

made any man treud)le? And then there was Aloysius, . 

the cross-eyed laagit ian. He ha<l told .some peojde that 

he ha<l heard the comet bark. , 

'Fhat may h.ive been exaggeration, of course. At least f 

it is to be hoped it was an exaggeration, for a l)arking comet < 

is the worst of all. It is a sure sign of a hundred years of » 

war and famine and evil in general. Aloysius may have I 

been mistakett. He may have heard that dog of Cyriel ! 

Gezelle about whuh tlie gentry of the chateau were al- 
ways complaining, Indeed, Aloysius may have been wrong. 

Yes, but you toukl not deny that he had the second sight, 
that same Aloysitis. Did not everybody in Laag-Kapelle 
remember how he had foretold ih<‘ death of the King, aye, 
and the death of the young Queeti Asirid in a foreign 
country? Wasn’t th:u strange now? 

T'here surely was somethitig about that fellow Aloysius, 
something um atmy attd weirtl. Hould it not be that he had ; 

ut 
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extni-sluup hraring. t<H)? Who i.m irll tiifsf things? Oh 
wc all kiunv that ihrit- atr ia.lu s ami gfniU'mcn over in 
Brussels ami (•luait who lau'^h in v«mr face when you 
speak of the Bla« k Nun an«l of the evil eye and of comets 
atul of the weiewtilf. Lhey ati* st> wise. They have seen 
so mueh. Only, they've never been to I«iag Kapelle in 
their lives. 'Ehey've iievej even het n as far as Wiersbeke, 
and (hid ktunvs what tjueer things happeneil there. The 
PtLshmrtnuld tell them a siran-.te tale ol that if he wanted. 
But lie w'tudtl n«»t. ♦»{ teiurse. " I here’s no ttse," the Paj- 
toor w.is iHiuntl to s.ty, "those petijde will tnily laugh and 
they will gtito theit de.tih in igttoi.im e. witlunti ever hav- 
ing felt the ptesetue of the elejnetilaiy tltings." 

Now, sime iliat tomet of the sunnner Itefore last, you 
could simply eotint on \oui lm,;ets tfte <iis.isiers that had 
come over Laav, Kapelle and over ilte entire land of Flan- 
ders. H.is any«>nr ever srei! or hratd of such dreadful 
tilings? l ake tfie home of J*tt| feniets, the farmer who 
has file tiig pasinie in lien fiom ifm i h.’tiean. That comet 
was not «mt of the sky fiefote fie funned fiimself while 
boiling llie pigs' fi rd Innned hts foot so mtelly that he 
Inu! tosit still on a » h ut foi sis, su rks, I fiat vvas no pleas- 
lire, you may Ik- sure, wnti tfu- h nvest stamhtig before the 
door amlfiis two liovs. I’ahei .md Bamlouin, away to the 
regiment. 

It was the same dav flrat itie Si heldi fiioke its dikes. All 
tile fields wete llofidet}. I fu- ihuk' it ifjop t.tmc flotuing 
into the yani in the ttig!»* and fminpeii mui tfie door, as 
if it wattled to say; ' Ifete ate voin iwenty thtce dead 
chit kens, I’td!" 

I hat night, nwi, Bol's tvifr had givrn liiitlt to twins. He 
had been .iltmc in liic house w ith Itei when tfie pains came 
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on. He had broiigiit the rabbits into the room, and the 
goats and tlie two calves, for fear that they would drown 
outside, for the river had turned intoa boiling lake. He had 
been splashing about in the stable with his aching foot, 
tying up the horse and the cows, when he had heard her 
cry. "Pol," she had said, when he ran into the house, "it 
has come." He had waded u|) to the bed and had looked 
at her face. Jesus, Mary I He woidd never forget her face 
that night. 

He coidd not remember how he had managed. Well, he 
cvould not have managed at all, that is the simple truth 
of it, had the Paxtoor not c ome in. He had his ca.ssock tied 
up around his waist and teas wt'aring big {ishermen’s boots 
up to his hips. "I hud a feeling I was needed here," the 
Pastoor had .said. And then the two men had gone to work 
with the pots and pans floating on the floor and the rab- 
bits blinking at them from the chituney shelf and the 
calves mooing. That is the way the two children were 
born. 

One was detui, and the other was born blind, that was 
the little Miriam. But you had not been able to tell right 
then that she was blind. Fiene, Pol's wife, had noticed 
the blindne.ss only the next day. But the Pastoor had seen 
it the first night. 1 le had tcjvered up his perplexity by say- 
ing: "Now if that chihl had been a boy, Pol, we would 
have had to call him Mo.ses, for it is drawn out of the 
water. So we will call it Miriam, for Miriam was the sister 
of Moses." That is the way the good priest had s[)oken. 
But he had merely sai<l those pUusant things to divert 
Pol's attention from Fiene's suffeiingand to hide his own 
uncasine.ss. He had confessed that much later, rvhen they 
had stood together a moment iti the gray dawn under that 
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lea<Icn sky. "I iluuiglit lor ;i whiU- Uutc. slic would not 
come ihrouglt the- night." t!u' Pastoor h.ul .suitl. "Neither 
did I." Pol h.iti unswfifil. "mu It Mdlnisig!" 

"ChhI semis Jio mote suliViing th.it a hinuaii soul can 
bear," the i^nstoor had ailded. "I think the water is some- 
what low’cti" Atul with those woids he had .splashed off 
to go atul .s.iy the earh Mass, 

'I hen Pol liatl letnmrtl insjtle and hail looked at his 
wife and t!»e new thild. It was not thetj fust, h was their 
eighth. But it w.is the most beautiful thild he had ever 
seen. !.t«>kingat its tetl little h.uuis, he h.ul lorgottcn to 
draw on his pipe ami h.ul hetonu- .tU weak until he had 
gone out tt> sweat itmtdei to feel .i to. in oiu emote. It was 
when he letut tietl that hieiie toUl itim th.if the t hild was 
hliiul. 

And then, one evening a month Litri , it liad tlieil. "It's 
the tomei," Piene h.id s.ud Bin Pol saiil: " I hat tlmldoes 
this to us, I will not pm up wiili withoiu a word or two. 
When I go to lu iven, (h.n vvill !»r the Inst thing I w’ill 
ask Hint to .utotmi foi , ... I'll !i ive to he.u that from His 
own month. It's all veiv well to sav that (iotl has His rca- 
sotis. But this time He will have to vpve me an explana- 
tion. I’lse I will iievei he able to sing the hallelujah with 
the angehl" 

l‘ol h.ul m»t hern aide to think of anvthing else hut the 
dead tltild foi days Hr liad < Imdti d to the attit and had 
taken the olde: thddien's tovs out of the liox and had 
itirned the wings of the little iiitll that he h.ul niadc for 
Palier, his eldest, seats ag<< he f»ad thought how little Mir- 
iam wouhi have laugh' d to see flu ivitegs turn. 1 hen he 
hatl gone tlownsians, and tin v both had we|it. 'Hiree 
months lalel, when piene and he liad h‘en at Wtiik ituhc 
fields pulling up sug.u beets, hr h.id si rn bet all ill tears, 
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and she. falling her knees, said; “Now I no longer have 
a little Miriam!" And then he had run over to her, for his 
soul was lidl. too. anti he hatl taken Fiene in his arms and 
had promised lu‘r another eliiUl, and then she had smiled 
at last. But to himself he luul said; "(lod asks for childrexi, 
and then Me lakes them away. Is that the way a Flemish 
farmer man wtndd act?" 

They hatl wot ketl tmly the hartler, Idene and he, in or- 
der to forget little Miriam. Their land was good, after 
all. 'Fhat. ttK), %eas a gift of Otal. A farmer is chained to 
his lantl. A fanner lives in ortler to wttrk. Every morn- 
ing the fieltls awaken him ;mtl call him. Of course, you 
can leave the lantl tmtl gti anti fintl a jtih ott the tpiays in 
Antwerp, in the mities of Hainaut, or go to a factory. 
Many ahantltm tlie lantl that way. But tmt e you have put 
your finger tin that stiil, ytmr soul is pulletl dtnvn with a 
pulley, as it wete. Then the haul fiet times ytuir life. You 
rise before tlaylight. For a farmer sleeps with one eye open. 
One night he listens tti see if the rain has .stoppetl and 
another night he listens ftir the fiist tlrop of rain to ftill. 
He kntiws. even in his sleep, what the plants neetl and the 
grass anti the trees. When iliey areathir.st for sunlight, he 
is athirst. When they ttimpl.iin ami sigh betau.se of too 
much water, the peasattt sighs anti grttans anti moatts with 
them. He gets up in the mttltlle of the night, looks at the 
moon, wets his finger iti feel whith way the wind blows, 
cocks his ear in the diret tion of the stable to hear if all is 
well there, ami goes hatk tti hetl. ‘I hat's the way it goes; 
day in, tlay tmi. in the r;tin, in tlie burning sun, bent over 
the .soil, t rawling over it. statnpingon it, nursing it, .sweat- 
ing over it on hamls ami knees, until his frame becomes 
crtKiketl ami gmtrletl frtim Ititiking tltiwn at the land. And 
still lire lantl is a blessing. You feel tlie magic of tire soil 
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in your blwsi! when ytni liuik at a pift r of umiik;d soil and 
you stick the sjutle in the earth am! y«ju say; "God bless 
us both, you lantl of Flanders, hft'ritjk land, and me, your 
son, you fat oUl bl u k wench!" 

I hat is the way Ltd ivtuked ami loved the land. He 
would never get rk h td it. he knew that. I he chatelaine 
would not let him. At New Year’s he woukl have to lift 
the heavy .sittnc fit»m the snitldle td the floor and take out 
the batik m>ies from the titi box, the b.mk wjies from the 
last harvest, ami carry them over rvith a smile to the chi- 
teau atul drink one glass of the < hairlaine's sour wine, so 
sour that he wtmld, upon going home, rtm right into the 
estaminel for a gtMid pint td malt hm with which to wash 
his mouth. Loor agaiti. he would mutter to himself, buta 
cleau mtjuih at least. .\nd l ime is home .iml waiting for 
me with the children, and the potk and tlie fwtatoesare 
on tlie table. 

.^nd then Fiene liad become pregtuint ;igain. But the 
tsvostitis, Lalier atul B utdooin, had not c cune hotne from 
the regittiettt. mu even for a week's rooge at tlhristraas. 
‘I hat had lu-en stiatige enon.'h, stiatigr, I mean, in a 
vaguely disejuirting and jHitirtiiooH w.iy, alwitti which Pol 
would have piefrtt ed not to speak to anveme, least of all 
to Fiene. H<jw iliai evoman wottld have worried if she 
could Itave he.ird tlie /’actoor <d Wti'tslieke sjieak about 
those things iit Netghhot \'» is* haeve's stable, when he 
had .s;iid dial there was a grave danger of war. That you 
could not say to a woman like !■ iene, not iti the condkitm 
she was in. 

"Oh. those lioys," Po! had said t asn.illy, as if it had been 
the first time that he had givrtt the matter any thought at 
all, "those lutys. Why, «d lonts*- they've hciind ihetnseivci 
a sweetheart i»vcr tjj those Wallotnan towns where they 
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arc in g*arrisoti. Wliut did Ficne expect? To keep them 
tied to her a{>ron strings all her life?" 

That is the way lie had spoken to his wife. And the 
Pastoor hnd baeke<l him nj). What would you, the Pastoor 
had said, that they come to laiag-Kapelle in the winter- 
time tviieu you c annot ste[) outdoors without sinking into 
the mud up to your knees? Would they be doing that 
now when they might be strolling up and down the fine 
avemufs of I -iege or Has.selt and sit like kings in the mir- 
rored and gilded taverns of the big town, with their but- 
tons all shiny and their caps set to catch some Marieken or 
Amelieken xvith hair as the golden grain? Was it likely 
that they woidd come rutming home to latag-Kapelle and 
go wilding in the mud and help their father perhaps boil 
the pigs’ feed or cut up the beets for the cattle? 

Oh, no, iliey would let Polsliift for himself. I’hey knew 
he was capalile of getting along without them. "No, no,” 
the P(istaar had .said; "Clod has put man’ together in an 
altogether curious fashion. 'I heone day he's Mother's lit- 
tle baby and the next he’s blushing and sighing and stam- 
mering, and his heart is shaking and trembling like Pierre 
Verloot’s piccolo when he phiys the Brahnni'onne. Man 
hangs together in an altogether c urious fashion, with hooks 
and eyes like; a rich lady's dress. Even more mysterious. 
Once a boy like Ptilier he;irsa woman's laugh and gets that 
laugh stuck between his ribs, he’s no longer a baby. You 
can’t hold him. isn’t tliai right, Pol?" the Pa^^oor had 
asked. And Pol had assented gladly enough. 

But he had looked sideways at Ficaie and had seen by 
her face that she believed neither him nor the Pastoor. 

And so (Ihrisimas had been a lone.some and dreary lime, 
not only at Pol's farm, but at most of the farms in laiag- 
Kapelle. That, too. had boded no good. For at Christmas, 
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when tho Ciiiltl < onus t(j Fl.nulrrs, t-vt-rybotly ought 

to be home, everyhodv uiu^lu to he home to uekomc Him. 
Then there is a gl.ui exjua tam v in the air. a happy antici- 
pation as for a feast or .i ueiUling. so that even the fields 
gi-ow still ami ii»e vhitkens ami tlie tattle become aware 
that something gooil am! beaittiinl is about to hapjxm. 
'Fhen there is beer on the t.ible .ifier .Mass ami fat meat 
ami fine rice pmltling t tMtketl in milk fi»r the angels that 
come to sing peace t»n e.nth in the snowy meatlows. But 
beeau.se the attgels tloti't eat the l ite, the chihlren have it, 
aiul the /hnfoor tomes to taste it, .uul then Pol takes his 
harmouita from the tupbo.n.l .imi they all go on the 
ratulf . ihttmgh the ttniiiy.iiil ami into the stable, singing 
ami tbming. the i’utfoo? too, the gooti ami saintly man, 
hohling ihe ends oi his < assiM k in his hands, stepping high 
ami fast like a little git! holding up her skins, and his 
while hair {lowing in the wind, .til gl.id to svelcome the 
new I.oitl, until tlte pigs stitk tbrii smiuisoui of the [ten, 
atul the t .lives lotA iooli'.ldv w ith big wide o[)en eyes at 
all the ntiise .md toimuoiitm. 

Ha[t[jit»ess is mu soim ibing that is tliiown into a man’s 
i;r[), tile An/oor hail saul ouU .it last yeat'.s telehration. 
You have lotlo si um ihing h»r it, even tit ink an extra pint 
of beer, if net rssajy. 

Hut this t'.hiisim.ts s.mirtlnng thratlful had ha[)[)ened, 
sotiiethtng f<* sjioi! the ti.iy lot the vvhole vill.ige. I hey 
ttjuld still not imagine how it had uttunrd, Ittnvtheanh 
tn.tl had htoken iiMor. For that is what hail taken place: 
the hull t»f mouuVur if h:tu>n had rntajied flout h is pen 
and hatl t ome it).i! jjeg and smii i iiig t lit oiigli the {teltis. Just 
as they vvrre siifiiig ilown to the iMHiud.iv me.il, a dreary 
atul sit, mgrly silmt lejiast, anvvi.4V, without Palier and 
Baudouin, they h.u! lu aid it. like thuudej strokes Storm- 
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ing into the stable. When Pol had run out to find out what 
was up, he had seen the hull <'oiningout of the stable and 
tossing a little goat on hi.s horns and then trampling it to 
death before coining for the house, his head low to the 
ground, throwing up the clods of snow and charging for 
Pol with bloo<lshot eyes. I le h:ul ( juickly slammed the door 
shut. But a moment later the whole house had shaken 
from tO[> to bottom as if the lightning had struck. 'Fhe 
door had cnu ked in s[)linters under the impact of the 
bull's charge. But he had not broken through. The tingels 
of BethU‘hem must have been on guard over Fiene anti 
the children. It w:is as if the Devil had got into that bull. 
From Pol'-s yard, the animal hatl stormed into Cyriel Ge- 
relle's [dtit, ripping the fence to pieces and tossing that 
yelping dog of GyrieF.s high into the air, two, three, four 
times, before disappearing into the stable where it gored 
Cyriel's fine blatk mare. Ami then out again. It would 
have been easy to kill the bull with a shot, but the garde 
champi'tre had tome running along the roa<l, .shouting at 
everyiiody that it was the bull from the chateau, that mon- 
sieur le baron had ordered that no harm was to come to his 
bull, and that the farmers had to bring it back alive, 

Wliat were t hey to <lo under the cirt iimstances? What is 
one to do with a wild bull that belongs to a man who can 
raise your rent overnight, who has a right to one third 
of your beet t rop and your potatoes and cabbage, and who 
owns your house ami tan do with it what he like.s? Ach 
God, it was goo<I that someone had mtistered that bull and 
brought it bat k to the t h.lte.au stables. But xvhat a damage 
had been done, :md on (Ihristmas, too! It is all became of 
that comet, Fiene had said, whti hatl grtnvn pale with fright 
xvhtm tlie animal hatl < rashetl into their tloor. 

And then in M.ty it hatl tome, the great calamity. Pol 
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had brought the news from the mairie in the neighhorag 
communl. where he had gone to pay some taxes _ That K 
why the bells had been ringing all morning: 

Germans) had attacked Belgium again Oh, 
dt Ktog so young, and his wife dead, and the old King 
dead mo am there to give him counsel and advice? 

On the fourth day those of Hoog-Kapelle, all the old 
men the women, and the chUdren, had taken to the roads. 
They had been streaming past since dawn, earring saefa 
and baggage and furniture and bird cages The Mayor, an 
oU clcS tied around his neck, was wheelmg his wife on a 

Wheelbarrow. And all the children c^”^ “d *e 
ova savinff to Ficnc as they went by . better come, 

^o^den Duts, he is burning the houses and slaughtering 

the cattle and shooting everyone he meets. 

Bm Pol had said: “1 won't go. Here is my place. _ Itee 

I have lived and ^ merW wSW they going? 

the sea? Did they tlunk 

r?? TZ TnZI Wt he had said: “They 

^BmWit and eL Flandem are burning Tomorrow 

morning they will he in Ghent and m Bruges. 

AbovI thel heads roared the Stukas, like gray evil birds, 
diwiWrdown to peck at the buildings. They had seen one 
dte loW at the parish church. Before it had to-iched the 
spire the building had seemed to leap into the air an 
? ff Ln back in a cloud of dust. And then the mairie 
had gone and the land-survey office and the chiteau and 
the church of Hoog-Kapelle, between the elms 

Buildings like thatjustleapedinto the amandtnasM 

a nile of smoking rums. He has stiarp eyes, 
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den Duts,” said the Pastoor of Wiersbeke, when he stopped 
in for a moment in the evening. "All along the road he 

has picked out the shrines and blown them away. Look,” | 

he said, "this is a finger of the statue of Our Lady of Flan- 3 

ders. This is all that was left of it tv'hcn I passed by the ! 

site this afternoon." 

Upon hearing that, Fiene had moaned in a strange way I 

and had fainted. Pol aittl the Pastoor had lifted her on the 
bed. 'Fhe t hihtren < (mld not he .sent to the attic to sleep, 
for the sky outside was full of the droning Stukas. 

"Its the army they’re after." Pol said. And Fiene i 

moaned again and asked where Palierand Baudou in could 

be. I 

Anti .so a fesv tlays had passed. She h.ad a high fever. But 
thcdoc tor eoultl tuit be found anywhere. 'Fhe Pastoor was 

bu-sy here and then* amuist the ruins of the village, but in ' 

the evenings he tlroppetl in. 

"Where an* my hoys?" she had asked him. "Their regi- 
ment is .safe," he lietl. "They have jjassed the Nethc and 
will soon he in the Freiuh land." Outsitle, the rumble of 
cannon could he heanl, now jiear. then far off. "It's a 
night of thunder, a hat! night for tlie boys to be out. Go 

out a minute, Pol." site saitl, "and see if they're not com- i 

ing.” ... f 

"vShe’s losing her ntitid," .said the Pastoor. “Is every- J 

thing in reatliness?" But Pttl only wept. "I will be back ; 

in the morning." the priest suit!. 

That niglit tlie remnants of Palier’s and Baudouin’s 
regiment St ruggletl through I,aag-Kapelle. 'Fhe King was i 

with them ami Prince Karel liis brother. 'I'hey stopped 
at the {tansonage, and the Pastoor |>repared a meal for liis 

high guest.s. 'Fhe King sat by the .stove in the kitchen. , I 

Prince Karel stood in tlte dottrway talking with some offi- 
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ccrs. 'riu* PiKtoor ot Wu isln kr u.is ;i bijf omelette 
r<»r them <m the fue. 'it uill tie oeiih sur /e /‘/nf. sire.” said 
the priest. ” i here are lu* |tl.tu s left, l.euptjhl ate only 
u morsel, but he ih.mk .i Utile ui the piiest's wine. His 
uniform was « tn eieil w nU %\i nnv. 1 1 t.it e was tlruwn and 

hay'^aiil. An olluei ( .line HI 

"It’s the twenivseiuiul o! ilie line, this lime, sire, to- 
tally annihtl.iteil " 

••\Ve onlereil them n«»t tn intrat," s.iia I .eojmUl sadly, 
"aiul they st.iveU -u then pusts. i Imv tlnl it h.ip|rn?" 

•’Fl.une thriHuiwt i.uiks, sue, I wo lomp.inies were 
burneil to a iiisp. 

"Wliiih iiimp.nues;''” askeil the /'.o?o«h smlileuly, look- 
ing up fjom the fne. 

" I lie htlh .ujtl seventh," saiU the <>Hh er. 

*’ I heV .lie the ImVs of I t.i , K i|« He," said the pricst. 
"'rhev .nr the liovs fi»nn the \i!l.i..e in wlsuii you arc now 

stamlmg” 

" I here is a s« l,;e tut oU! iheie," llie oHk er s.iid, "He is 
of the lift h, he s.UV U dl 1 le i > 1 he I luU silt V ivot , 

"If theje is no help ti**ni ilie 1 lent h ti! Uritish at mid- 
ni‘^ht,’’s.ii*II.e*>poli!, I isd! suio'iehi. I his is not war. 

j on A e o.e ’ \Iv Jalln'i woidd h.ivi' done the same 

under the t iu unisl tn* es " 

1 lu' jtti' sl li.i'l e>*!te ■»u(. I he s*'i.'e.int i'.,is I ietieVer* 
iM 0 i’ss..n 'AVe v.r,r nd.! n, !,..M ilu- (..ntdiouses of Zoeie- 
K.,p," he O.M ihr i'o'o.o AVe held them Until den DuU 
tame up Wtih fne ’.•..i,;.-nn .ui.i sp.-uK »! liames into the win- 

ivrir tlirir* 4%irt| liir 

'' I heV .lie suU diesr,'' vo.'. s!>r sei.-e.mt I hey WCtfi 

humi lode .nil I l.«4'-.i n l*de i !« foie I left. 1 he flame 
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caught him in tlic lat e ami c hest. His uniform was burnt 
off him. His neck was all green. . , .” 

The Pasloar took the holy oil from his room and made 
ready to go. I’he K. itig stood uj) out of respect to the Host. 
“I am taking Our Lord to a farmhouse,” said the Pastoor. 

When he ueanal PoPs house, the Pastoor sounded his 
bell. He had not bei-n able to find a hoy in the village to 
ring it for him. At the .sound of the bell, Pol threw the 
door wide o|)en to let Our I .ord in. 

"How are my hoys?” asked the rv'oman as the priest bent 
over her. He noticed that her eyes had become fixed and 
staring. 

"You had better light the candle,” the [U'iest .said to 
Pol, and to Fieue lie said: "Your boys are well. Palier and 
Baudouin. they are in HoogKapelle. 'I'hey are with the 
King. All are well.” 

A Stuka roared overliead in the darkness and threw a 
flare. .Suddeitly a g.nish bright light shone through the 
window. For miles aw.iy the whole countryside became 
visible. Fiene si irtcal uneasily. ‘ Five light had caught her 
eyes. All at out <• slie raised herself on the pillow and .said: 
“Why do you deceive me? You c annot dec eive a mother! 
Look, look at the window! 'Fherearemy boys! Pal- 
ier, come in, Ivoyl Why do yevu stand at the window, Pal- 
ier? Look. Pol, he* has a wtc-ath of green flotvers around 
his neck! Look, tlieif is Baudotnn, too. He has flowers 
on his head! /Ltg Baudouin. . . . (avme in, my boys! . . 

'Lhe l*mt(H)r of Wieisbeke said: “Nunc dhnitte, Dom- 
ine . . . . Darnine. rnisrrert’.” 

Pol stepped over and c Icrsed his wife's eyes. 



A THIN, sharply jMnnU’tl lnm*Ur of suit rays that since 
dawn hatl been li v ing tc» pirm- the inassrs of bulging rain 
clouds over the iMSterii Mtditcn.uuau tltd not break 
through until the sixth hour of the day. But then it fell 
almo.si grmltly upon the onlv obje* i in sigiu on the hard, 
sandy beach north of Haifa, i liai objet t was a motorcycle 
with sidecar attaihtnetit racing at top speed in the direc- 
tion of Akka. the old c ity w ith ilie ( a tisailers’ ruins, under 
the svalls of tvhu h N.ip«il« on w.is stopped iti his march 
"to throw' the Tut kish h tnpiie tipside down." ’riu* motor- 
cycle rvasdriven hv a soldtet, .iml the p.issenger in the side- 
tar svas Majtu IVederick Saunders, tif the Btitish Intclli- 
gciue Set vit e. 

'i hereascHi for Maj«»t Saundejs" evtr.utrdinary speed was 
that he hail instnutiotjs to Idiejate a Jewish prisoner in 
the tlungeon at .\kk.i .imi lutug ifie nian lutk ttt military 
heailtjuai fers in jerus.tlnij the same d.iy. I ltere was there- 
fore no time to lose. .\il of I’.destme w as in a state of alarm. 
An insurrettion. inspired fn (h t toan agents, had broken 
(jut in Iraij. At the satnr itmr, ttiformation was filtering 
through that (ierinan itans|Miit planes were landing me- 
chanics and small tanks on the .tiidrotnes of Syria and 
hehanon. It liMiked as if Heir Hitler, Imding the oil sup- 
plies from Rumania itisidfii lent to keep up the tiaily aerial 
attacks on Cheat Biit.iin, svas going to make an attempt to 
sei/e the wtUs of Mosul. 

(ieneral Sir ,\rt hiliald W avell, the tontpieror of Libya, 
hatl arrived in Jerusalem to tonfrj svitfi Sir Harold Mac- 
MkhaeL the lommandri of the p destine garrison. Asa 
disc iple of AUeuhy, in wiiosr g!e,it i .mipaign of njty-tS, 
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he had learned the lessons of desert warfare. General Wa- 
vell had seen at once that the small force of regular troops 
at Britain’s disposal in the Near East would not suffice if 
the (k-rmans should laundi a really determined drive for 
Mosul and the pijie lines running from the oil region to 
the seaboard of Palestine and Ix’banon. England was far 
away, and the contjuest of the island of Crete by German 
air-borne troops had shown that it would not be advis- 
able to deiuule Britain of still more of its defenders. Gen- 
eral Wavell had thought at once of Lawrence and his Arab 
irregulars, who had rolled back the Turkish left flank in 
the Revolt in the De.sert twenty-four years before and who 
had thus enabled Allenby to strike at Palestine and be- 
yond the Holy I . and at Damascus. 

But where look for irregulars now. men who would ride 
out into the desert and hara.ss the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. blow up bridges, shatter munition dumps, 
and raid the airdromes? Many of the Iraiji Arabs svere 
clearly on ( iermany ‘s side. ‘I ‘he network of intrigue woven 
by Ra.schitl Chiliani Bey of Inuj extended over the entire 
Near East. 

Could Britain call on the Arabs in Palestine who were 
gathering in their mostjues to hear the inflammatory mes- 
sages from the fugitive Mufti of Jerusalem, Hameen cl 
Hu.S!5eini? 'The ex-Mufii was openly calling the Arab 
tribes, not to the support of Britain, but to revolt against 
the British authority. 

Yet, atixiliaries had to be fmmtl. General Wavell could 
notremcmr any more troojis from the Libyan front and ex- 
pose Egypt to a new drive by tlte Italians, who since their 
shattering defeat in Libya had been reinforced by consid- 
erable contingents of the German Luftwaffe. 

Why not call oit the Jews? General Wavell wanted to 
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know. The Jews were not only willing, they were anxious 
to fight on Britain’s side. One hundred thousand young 
Jews in Palestine were clamoring for arms, pleading with 
England on bended knee not to be left unarmed in the face 
of the German juggernaut. The Jews had not only trans- 
formed the Palestinian wilderness into a garden, but they 
had equipped the country with an industrial apparatus that 
was proving of the utmost value to the British defense 
forces in the Near East. Why not allow them to defend 
what they had themselves built up? 

But the Jews, General Wavell was told, had no trained 
forces. What was the sense and the use of allowing masses 
of untrained men to hurl themselves in the path of the 
Panzer divisions if and when they should come? 

Then, why had not the Jews been trained and armed, 
and why are they not being trained and armed now? No 
matter what happened in the immediate future, whether 
the Germans would undertake a drive for the Suez Canal 
then or later, before the war was over Britain would need 
every man she could get, Australians, Indians, Canadians, 
Jews. Even with all them she might still have to call on 
America for help. 

Practical strategist that he was. General Wavell knew 
that a war cannot be won by speeches, by dropping leaflets, 
and by chalking the letter V on the walls, but that for fight- 
ing you need men and arms and still more men and arms. 

That is why he did not understand, when he came to 
Palestine, why the tens of thousands of young Jews who 
volunteered to fight in Britain’s cause were not being 
trained at a moment when the enemy was at the gates. The 
question he wanted answered was this: why does Britain 
dispense with the services of a nation which has shown it- 
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self loyal, which was eager to fight, and which possessed 
superb fighting qualities? 

That is the reason, too, that General Wavell, upon learn- 
ing that the Jews had built up a secret self-defense corps 
to guard the valuable Palestinian industries and farms dur- 
ing the periodic Arab riots, wanted to see the commander 
of that corps. 

But its commander was in jail. He had not been tried 
yet, fortunately, for a trial automatically would have 
brought the death sentence, mere membership in the de- 
fense corps being punishable with death. 

“Get that man out of jail,” ordered General Wavell, 
“and ask him to come and see me here in Jerusalem!” 

And so it was that the rays of the morning sun spotted 
Major Saunders driving helter-skelter along the Mediter- 
ranean shore for Akka and back again in the afternoon. 
But on the return trip he drove an automobile. And in 
the tonneau of the war with him was the commander of the 
Irgun, the illegal National Jewish Self-Defense Corps. The 
commander’s name was Raziel, which in English stands 
for “Mystery of God.” 

There was nothing mysterious about Raziel's appear- 
ance or personality. He was short and stockily built, with 
broad shoulders and powerful arms. He hailed from the 
Russian Caucasus but had early in life moved to the land 
of Israel, like so many young Jews, in the belief that at 
last his people were to live within walls of their own, free 
of the fear of massacres and persecutions on one pretext or 
the other, able to begin rebuilding the national life after 
twenty centuries of dispersion among alien cults and cruel 
taskmasters. It was a legitimate desire that had been sanc- 
tioned as such by the civilized nations of the world. 
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sieoy. 

lia/ti'l h i«! l ostlr.! us |.ul shtuih do r a iiiji tsj Poland, 
evhrir hr h-ul ijojsr lu % s«t slu- lo ssuh »4 ttsr h || tjcfcnie 
rot jo In thr }» s-, i‘»ii ’»« It «!« h asr t«n jijs wai not 

il{ri^,il. I hi- ,;.ariusnrui (ssj..ulu,Ti| with the* aims 

of ihr frivoh n.us.«is.ihst n«it far .tny .tltfuistk 

rraviln, hiil tir«.susr lh»- .inn <4 shit sitMVrtnriil is intake 
|riv!s tu P.ih-’stsfii' .Ui‘l !«*•« -sti-tr .s dusuiustion of tju* latf^ 
mimlM't Ilf |ri»\ us sisssst |■lli^l^1^<uvr^y irnderibe 

Jrividl jOidsh sii tu lli st ♦Jfujjttv I* is .UUtr. 

Mvau,; h.i« k l*i4.os4, fi.mrl l.inilril .it the Lyddi 

.tiisiltitur Ifiil ifsrtr e>. -si tri «i,/J:l.'»‘4 hv Ml At.lh tUSlOffl 
otfuri , 1 ^ thr » t«snin.os4« I at thr tlh .' 4 nstlttaty organln* 
lion Hr 4v.o |4 1 * r4 undrt .ufi ss W fitlr thr military 38- 
thotnir^ ivrii- n«»tsiir-4 .sn4 .s * .ii i% hrut:^ srnt from Jaffa 
toiakrthr ^ .s4%.i'», li s.n* Iro .i|>r4 for ta|ttori'3tteQ’ 

ttOH.»l ftir .iu4j«*0»r .»0.| ht l JtJi. tit t!««' htuldm^it fof iHiw 
4.tvs. Hr mina^r.l i,> s.,n^rv ihr , us onut-iiiirs of his pit* 
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dicament to some night watchman, who smuggled him out 
concealed in a garbage can. Raziel reached open country, 
where he made himself known to some Jewish members 
of the regular rural police, who in turn ordered an airplane 
for him to fly to Haifa. This airplane made a forced land- 
ing at the same airdrome of Lydda Raziel had left but a 
few days previously. He was recognized again and was 
thereupon sent in chains to Jerusalem, being later trans- 
ferred to the dungeon at Akka. 

But even from prison he carried on as commander of 
the Irgun. Several of the guards were members of his 
illegal organization. They admitted friends and collabo- 
rators to Raziel’s cell, saw to it that the visitors got safely 
away before daybreak, and in addition kept him informed 
daily about the situation in the country. 

The Arabs were rioting again. Every day Jewish farm- 
ers were shot from ambush or killed by land mines placed 
by Arab insurrectionists but manufactured in Germany 
and Italy. The Jewish community had decided not to retal- 
iate. With admirable self-restraint the Jews refrained from 
the slightest act of revenge, in the belief that the British 
would soon overcome the seditious movement and the 
Arab fury spend itself. 

When Raziel learned, however, that the murder cam- 
paign was inspired by Axis agents, operating from Syria, 
he gave the word to the members of his organization to 
retaliate. “We cannot,” he said, “allow ourselves to be 
slaughtered like lambs. Death is not a program for na- 
tional regeneration. . . . We must learn to hit back.” 

Thereafter a. dead Arab would be found on the spot 
where a Jew had been killed on the previous day. When 
this method of procedure did not diminish the frenzy of 
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the Arab t'.uiij*aii*n nJ' .i«4S4>4HiiKiti<tu, irt.ili.uiott was 

doubk'tl. In a numth pcatc .uul irauijnilliiy h.ul returned 

to Palestine. 

Over the heath t>I the Btiiidi .luiljtnities. who had im- 
{Mirtetl ftntr or tne rettinn ins fi.»m Palmine. but who 
could not prevent the ferusaii in I I.ula taihvay from being 
btimbetl every tlay. svhti Innh an rb i u h b in e on the bor- 
ders to keep snaramlets tun hoi whu tlnl nHilnti|i; n, round 
up the tel iin ISIS instdr the ttumiiy, Ra/irl ot>{ani/cd a 
secrei set ni itv st i vit e that made an end tu tlu tfepreibtions 
in a few tveeks' time. His ten tijiuoand irstdute men 
juiufifd to ai tion fi«»tn aiis t itk ojnm uhith they were en- 
gagetl, whenever tian,;er tijie iteneti .uni beiuie the Brit- 
ish trtMiJis hail left thru h iiiai ks. 

On the ouihteak «>t the w.n in I'inn|«-, R.i/irl volun- 
taiily tlishamied his «ti inn alnoi sn that every inemtHT 
couhi h.ive fnU fieedxm t«» entt i imln nv servite, should 
Britain I tJiiseni lu the lui in atnin *4 a }etve*h I .egitm. 

'■rhai's the moj I u.ou, ' sani t.rneial W'avell shortly 
after he liad at l ived in jerns.dem and h.id heani the Story 
of Jewish self ilefejise R.i.’irl Was h|«fO.;ht flOIll prisOB, 
'I he thar-^e tsf haviiu' «ii.;.oin'ed an dlr.-.d turps of volun- 
teers, whi* h laltied the de.uh |« iialtv, was ttoti up hy the 
(ieneral himself, and the rt siululr tuoun inder of the Ir- 
gun, het anse tif his fturni tMOins.tnd *4 \tah», was en- 
irustetl witfi .1 missiiin ti< the irfieh ni Ii.ik 

Ra/iel tixik vvuh hioi tvvrniv fioii t4 his most trusted 
taUeagUfS fnim the «»ld itgim and went to Iktghdad. 
There, in the guise *4 Ih dimm, lh» v mi'ted witft the guests 
in the vaiioiis native » .ii.ivansrjais Ik fuir long Raiiel 
learner! that R.ist hid (tallioi Iks ha*! «lri ided that, if he 
were ftntetl out hv the Ibnish hrimr the tfermam could 
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send him reinforcements, he would blow up the wells and 
refineries at Mosul. 

A special crew of a hundred and fifty German military 
mechanics 'ivas held in readiness on the outskirts of Bagh- 
dad to race to Mosul whenever Raschid Galiani should 
give the order to carry out the work of destruction. Upon 
learning of this plot, Raziel immediately sent whatever in- 
formation lie had to the British High Command. General 
Wavell sent word back through one of Raziel’s partisans 
that he could not {)romise assistance; the British army had 
engaged the Ira([i but that it would take days, perhaps 
weeks, before he could break through to Baghdad. 

This rc{)ly tlircw Raziel back on his own resources. But 
being determijied to {)revent tlie plot from being carried 
out, he UK)k five of his men in an automobile and by a 
roundabout road raced back to British head<iuarters. 
I'here lie obtained tett m;ichine guns, twelve cases of hand 
grenades, and twenty-five revolvers. The material was 
loaded into five Fiat automobiles captured in Libya, and 
the caravan startetl back for the Irak capital. Twice the 
Jews were lield up by Iratp patrols, but they managed to 
elude their pursuers each time. On the third day Raziel 
was back in Baghdad. Right under the no.se of the rebel- 
lious government he took uj) a position rvhere he could 
watch the Cierman mechanical outfit that had been se- 
lected to carry out the destruction in Mosul in the event 
of a British break-through. 

The Jetvs did not have long to wait. A few hours be- 
fore Raschid Galiani fletl to Iran, he gave orders for the 
Germtms to pro< <;ed with the demolition. But ten miles 
out of Baglufiul the German crtnvran into Raziel’s ambush, 
lie had distributed the ten machine guns in five sections 
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of two along the road, it had hrrn d« uU d that ten of hb 
men were to rnsh out t»f tlu-ir hiding |datf and bring the 
Cierman motor earavan to a .'iiantlsiill hv hurling hand 
grenades at the irtuks. If they survived, iliey were to it- 
turn to the mat bine gun rmjdateuirnis. Four t>f Raziel’s 
companions dietl in hi ingiiig the I iei mans to a twit, ‘^her^ 
after the tiermans alightetl fiom their muks andojiened 
fire in the dark. Six more jews t rept foi wait! ami set the 
Ctcriuan truc ks on hie In means of hotiles Idletl with gaso- 
line. File glare of the huiumg triu ks silhouetted thesur- 
priseti (k'ltnans as the Jewith mat bine guns mowed them 
down. Shortly iM-foie tl.iwn, when their ammunition was 
exhaustetl. the jews ruvfietl the (teimans with hand gre- 
natlcs and ilrove them «»ff, Ka/iel was kilhil in that last 
da,sh. Only six of his tumpamons vuivived. But the at- 
tempt on the od rehneiies td Mosul bail failed. 




7 * Another Day Will Come! 

Jerez is a soft, amber-colored wine that contains the es- 
sence of early morning sunlight, dewdrops, and satin. The 
late Sir Henry Deterding of Royal Dutch Shell, who was 
a connoisseur, admired both its Latin clarity and its oily 
smoothness. It is also the favorite drink of physicians, 
philosophers, and the Holy Father, Pope Pius XH, whose 
eyes sparkled as brilliantly as the poor Fisherman’s ring 
on his finger when I saw him drain a glass of it, in prefer- 
ence to the proffered champagne, at the prefecture of Li- 
sieux back in 1938. 

Jerez takes its name from a town in Spain. In that town’s 
neighborhood are some of the richest landed estates in the 
whole country. Ilya Ehrenbourg, who was a frequent wan- 
derer in Spain, thought that in Jerez originated the old 
Spanish boast that if Christ had looked over the Pyrenees 
he would not have been able to resist the tempter. The 
estates are owned by the families of Villamarta, Andez, 
Garvey, Queipo de Llano, Pared, and others. These own- 
ers have never seen their estates. Since the Gestapo has 
come to make life and the pursuit of happiness for the 
Spanish grandees once more secure, they live in Madrid. 
Before the Hitlerian deluge they spent most of their time 
in Paris, on the Riviera, on the Cote d’ Argent, in Deau- 
ville, and in Arcachon-les-Bains. 

The peasants around Jerez go barefooted. They eat 
water soup with a few drops of oil in it. They sleep on 
the bare earth between the cattle. But the monks have 
had their salaries restored by the state, and the civil guards 
have returned to see that the peasants do not steal a hand- 
ful of straw from under the cows’ hoofs. 
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336 riiAr n \v aioxk 

That is thf nru* hI t.run.it I i.iumwo Fr.inro, 

Everything has its apjHnninl pi u r in tlsr nru Spim, .,m| 
[irojK-Tty is .iss,un‘tl .IS ihr {l»»lv I imiiv I hr X-i.'t pagans 
from Ik'rtitunvn the initu-i*, ihr thr Eutmirs, aistl 

banks. Ser.tfm Suiirr is in « h ugc- »»l {«»lnn .i! jr rUmation, 
fn a litiU’ int»tr th.in nvti s» mis i»iu* nullt*»n I, aval- 

ists have been re tnhu.iie»l an*! air tnii inl tn m hi giair*. 

The Aiutalusian /wnigerjinr’ bars tu Iw- riuntairn'tl 
with satl ssmgs. jwK'ik itagr.brH, .»n»| t«hUj4 »tui irs. Knier- 
tainment of that s«nt goes tvell ustli a iss «4 }rt»v an<J 
the Hashing bl.it k eves «»f some hfiU- ls»>l««it >i 1U« itHr they 
are somewhat wnttmeni ills in* bard, n ^!i«.ubl imt bt* 

thouglu lil.ll ifie rslalf ounri \ .ijr ii.ii r\.rU« lit Inisinfsi- 

men. I heir eapit.il is t>i irspr, i itilr |•l<•|>*•m*>ns ,iii*t tvith 
tlie akl of seitain «*prf utons >*!( ifir Mt . V 1 s< h mgr their 

vineyartls are again .in*l a.; on M onliiiiur,} nuo |n»iest 
sugar. The t ivti gii.ml .oi>! f hr .!■ ns. a .issnir ihr |«'i' 

{Htual rejielilion of this ..ucn mu i* !*- I .o jrtr.- mr.iiH not 
tmlv gttUlen winr .m*! prnrt *s m tl.r huss !i. !s i»f mtUittris 
ami nakeil. faniinr su i* krn |.o*,r!(\ a ih.. mr uis lianle, 

'lotiay thriT is .i lull to r!sr tight J .. Irrj. Im piuinisc 
Framo nuist kill a tni)h>.n iiK.ir t..nn« i ! »»*. tints Myt 
takes time I hr mni *4 thr t.rst i|«« m It! lli*- ii«iV4l I*j1* 
ace ;il Madl'iii ami in tfir InnH-r 41 Il 4 rirliiti.| 

m ;miirr irsim|iiilttiv 'wlnlr thr i |iuii {fir tloi.iciii 

tile Ts. rh«i%r i!oH lakr ihr * 4 ’ 

hanging* tiuriiiiig aliir, 4 n 4 111411 n.in 4 U»'iii. t'li.itilr in 
give |irni|irHtv in thr inhrii hint! 1*11 r.iitli, ihr c; 4 ii«iillci 
killl ICI ker|f ti|> thr |i|r|rfi-ir llut tir t% tiiii*/ |ri,|#iiiiig ||ie 
circler iliai hr htitnrif »i Him fir 4 "I hr t *»iiiHrIr 4 liitii 

tn he 'hlienifn} litil jini" .||| 4 , turn Im filrnttig ill 

aiiik:i|iaiinii. I hat h ivIh 41 .tnv iiinc in 
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any way had anything to do with the Republic must pay 
the penalty of loyalty. Pablo Casals lies in the dungeon of 
Montjuich awaiting execution for having directed an or- 
chestra under the Republic. 

In Jerez there used to appear a four-paged newspaper. 
Its publisher was Sebastian Oliva, a day laborer who 
worked in Senor Pared’s vineyards. He had given the 
paper the name of Voz del Campesino, which simply means 
Voice of the Farmer. Oliva was an old-time revolutionary 
who knew the inside of the prison of Jerez as well as those 
of Cordova and other Andalusian towns. He told me once 
that he had spent half of his life behind prison bars. He 
did not say this in any boastful way. He said it in the most 
natural way in the world, just as a man would say that he 
had been married twenty-five years. In 1936 Oliva was a 
man in his fifties, with hands as gnarled and broad as tree 
roots and with dry, burning eyes. He knew a little Eng- 
lish, for he had in his youth been to Cuba, where he had 
worked in the plantations. There, too, he had made the 
acquaintance of the prisons. 

His ideas were too naive and confused for politics, in- 
comprehensible to the landlords, but in his own mind they 
constituted the incontrovertible truth. He was a man with- 
out education, yet animated with strong feelings that 
burned in him like a fire. “I am for justice and truth,” he 
was wont to say, “justice and truth, nothing else.” Those 
words always came back in his conversation. “I do not care 
how many millions Senor Pared makes as long as he is 
just. . . .” In his room Oliva had two books: the Bible and 
Cervantes. 

The monks of Jerez called him an anarchist, a Com- 
munist, a Red, an agitator, a destroyer of morale, a heretic. 
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an underminer of the family, and a libertine. He told me: 
“I am only a farmer. They’ve hated us farmers ever since 
the days of Cain and Abel. But why should Andalusia be 
a paradise and the farmers live in pigsties? Is that justice? 
My neighbor Mauro Bajettiero has four children, who 
must remain in their hut because they have no clothes to 
put on their backs. They cannot go to school. Yet Mauro 
works from morn till night on Senor Pared’s estate, and 
he receives two and a half pesetas per day. Senor Pared 
owns sixty thousand acres of the finest land and an oak 
forest to hunt in. When one of Mauro’s children died last 
year, Senor Pared’s major-domo refused my neighbor per- 
mission to cut the wood to make a coffin for the dead child. 
He called him a damned anarchist for asking. Is that 
right?” Oliva chuckled. “I was called a red tiger,” he said, 
“for having published the circumstances of the child’s 
death in the Voz del Campesino. Would you not have 
published that in the newspaper you represent?” he asked. 

He showed me the article in question. It was a sober 
piece divided in two parts. In the first part Oliva had set 
forth in the simplest words the details of the tragedy in the 
Bajettiero family, how the breadwinner had to walk seven 
miles to work and back at night, how the children ate 
boiled acorns most of the time, how parents and children 
slept on a heap of rags on the bare floor of their hut, how 
Mauro had done time in the jail of Jerez for snaring a 
pheasant on Senor Pared’s estate, and how upon his return 
the youngest child had died of the “blue sickness”: hunger. 

The second part of the article was subtitled: “But An- 
other Day Will Come.” In this part the editor had con- 
cluded with a somewhat naive description of what life 
could be like for men like Bajettiero and others if the 
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estates coultl be clivuled up into small parcels, if the monks 
woultl contem themselves with teaching religion, if the 
government wtuiUl abolish the civil guards— in short, if jus- 
tice coultl be made to prevail in and around Jerez. 

All this, it shotdd be said, was not merely a dream with 
Sebastian ( )liva. It was a program. He fully believed that 
the millemiimu t tndtl be tlragged down from heaven. He 
also Itelieved iliat the Reptddic woidd perform the mira- 
cle. With him the word Repidtlic had an awesome mysti- 
cal sense. I le pronounceti the word slowly, with a certain 
solemnity, as a mufti wouUl say: “Allah is great, nothing 
is beyond Allah'.s power!*’ It would. Oliva admitted, take 
some time to m.ike the < hange. but then: “We farmers are 
patient," he h.ul womnl up his article. “We can wait still 
a little time longer. ... In the end the Republic will tri- 
umph. and the wealth of .Spain will belong to the people 
of Spain." 

'Ehat %v.is his t onvit tion. He tlid not say: we must hurl 
bombs at the m.ijor domos and .set their hotrses on lire or 
plumler the mtmasieries. He wa.i coitvincetl that drastic 
mcasmes of th.tt kincl wert? not tiecessary and would be 
entirely .supei Uuous. The Re[Hd»lic wa,s in power, the next 
clet lion rvould bring the fiietnls <jf the fanners into the 
government, anti the reign of heaven on earth would begin. 

Oliva tlid not kmnv that there were men in Berlin and 
Rome anti M.uii iti wlm luul for yeans been {)lannitig other- 
wise. Er.uu 0 l.tmu bed his revolt to prevent Oliva’s mil- 
lennial tlre.tm from materiali/ittg. 'To this end he brought 
in tlie Moors from Afrit a, the t;ontlt)r legions from Ger- 
many. and the toloretl-arrow tlivisions from Italy. Do not 
all things wtnk together fttr salvation to him who believ- 
eth? j tinkers .soon sttared over the vineyards of Senor 
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Pawl ihilfirii %yrte ^ull r4titi.; Armm, In ^ 

month, ttiavhr two, ihr Krpii} 4 it wtniht hr^in |i 4 rrrltiig 
out. hllicl lirar ^ ^**'‘*- ^niir ilir t.ifiiirH lititlltl 

have lii he |aiiriil. Hut wouhl ilinr hr 4 Er|iiitiik in 1^0 
nioiiiN? 

I1tr rrgiuii aroiiml jrrr/ h tkh muI ^mmm: oraiip 
gfiwrl ivilti lirijr i^*»h!rt! fiiiii, |«Mi hrr witir, rmlhm Iklcll 
wiili tiravv ,H|i4iit%li r%tt%%%heir l$Umnm% .itiil gor* 

gecimroliir^. Ii 4 ^ it n.iiuir I.i4% iiiril i«i ir« Mii%t.iiiiii^« l|ig 
jKtntilhr itial hm ,ii f drti I linr i% 4 iii*»ii4^irrf or 

the hilt with nv«» luin4trJ ttunu^ 

sat lirfutr %tiur tnnr ttunirnuniA tin tfir rilhrr 

side of the hrhi^ air ifir * 4 lk t.n !..!% .11^1 f!ir I 4 iiiniig iilnit 

llir girh einph^rd, llirir |r-«r|^r prirl.n 4 itiV'-. Hlf 

fai'lfU ir.^aiT liir mI i *rnri ,|r t .1,1110. itle 

tll'liltkrii wil ivh«nr i r % . sui-! !i*''Mf 4. * r, ri Radii lArvilki, 
hoasling. !ir 4 ' 4 .rin^.. lr|!ut.r ttir 4 1 O I I .I|^r ihr Wuiliril Ilf 
the Rcab tU4l and iliro n|* tip ilu* }i4^«iiirl. 

tlliva had hrrn iru^rd 4 '.^ :.ir mI frirj* || %%m lli.1 I4lk 
to SlOjI ihr |Jr.O.U|H Uir nri.dllw || h* W .*4 |'|*«|l| iri/tllg ihc 
taiid, I'hrv iiiiHl wait tt!! i!ir and ^iiivryol’l 

tinihl 414'i^r liofii Madji.f in.ilr 4 |tr4 *!i»iOiiiii, Clhva 
was for jUsllir fill! ihr l.lld tli.il 4 tir^tllllillg 

llllisl hr ||j 4 ilr 41 } hr% li.id .iiir%! hut/; riioU'i,*lr Why 

drlt.ty» turn lhai ilir iii 4 j *4 4od iRr k n || j,;ii4rils lijcl 

all cl$44|i}ir4rrd.' 

Writ, ilirii 4 tirijifiiiin^ w.o Oi fir lo.idr idi if, llinlltircll 
lailllt ivrrr to iir dni%|rd nrir t!ir | |i ||r;%f ri{4lrl IR 

ihr ctisirtri and hrhof^^r*! lo ..\i Rmu, 10 tlir jirkiil 

always said. I firs, ihr lloorh, ^rtird ill liir r4|l4C> 

iiy tif (ftidA iririiiH- Six liniidird i^ras.iiui tiotiilirti til a 
cirlrgaiioit to itir ition.iiirts, 4 I 140 I rird t rowti. Iliii 

ihr doori wnr chord*, 4iid* amurird ihr IiciL 
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CotiicI it be that the monks liad gone the way o£ the civil 
guards? 

So nuuli tlu‘ better! Well, then into the vineyards! 
Come Eeriuuule/. come Mauro, where do we start to meas- 
ure your plot? As the peasants entered the monastery gar- 
dens. a salvo rang out. ' Ehe shots came from the monastery. 
Six men fell to tfte ground, three dead, three tvounded. 
'I'hc first salvo was followed by a second and a third. But 
no, no one was hit. 'Ehe peasants had taken cover. In an 
hour's lime they xvere hack in the village to deliberate and 
to t onsult witli Oliva. He still counseled moderation, but 
he cotdd no longer stem the tide. 

The peasants e<juipped ihem.selves tvith arms and gaso- 
line tans and .idvant f«l tt) the a.ssault. The monastery was 
.set on lire, ainl the monks suircndered. They were put to 
wtnk pulling out the flames as the farmers carried atvay 
the furniture to their hare huts. 

Mauto Bajettiertt tlitl not take any furniture. He had 
enteretl t he t Impel and espied the gold-stitched gowns with 
width the st.uue of the Mother of (iod was drajKxl. He 
retntnetl the t loihes. tint ty ,su[)eritnpo,se<l costumes, dona- 
tions fiom the rith latlies of Jere/;. Now his chiklren and 
his wife wtmltl liave stuneiinngon their backs at last. They 
wtmltl also l»e tttvered in tfie night. 'I'hcy would not all 
<lie of the "blue sit kuess," which is caused by hunger and 
tlestiiuiitin. 

When the t ebels t aptured Jerez, Oliva had fled. He and 
other farmers, atnongst whom was Mauro Bajettiero, man- 
aged to re.it It C ‘.oidova and jtdned one of the loyalist units. 
After the w.ir they passed into Frante, where they tverc 
sent to tile prison camp <»f Ceres. 'I'wo years they wailed 
in weat iness. Tivti ytrais, while Europe tvent up in flames 
ami Flam o w.ttied in blootl. 
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342 THAT DAY ALONE 

Then they were repatriated. They crossed the border 
back into Spain just as the noonday sun stood highest. 
Their names figured on the list that Franco had sent to his 
old teacher Marshal Petain. Behind Oliva’s and Mauro’s 
names appeared the words: “Accused of blasphemy.” 


8 . The Unsaid Prayer 


Ills HANm tremblcti a little as he poured himselEa cup 
of tea. 'I'liere had hecu so much work that day. First there 
had beeu the evacuation of a humlred children from the 
village. 'I hat was in the morning, I’hcn there had been 
a tetlious tlelay at the railway station, when a last minute 
checkup revealetl that two of the children were missing. 
Coid<l it be tliat they were atnong the victims of last night’s 
air raitl? I*eihap.s the morrow would tell, when the war- 
dens .shouUl have removetl the debris above the shelter 
near the t hurt h. 'I hen there had been a burial. That had 
taxed his strength to the utmo.st. He had been with the par- 
ents of William (iillespie, a pilot in the R.A.F., who had 
been shot down over MidtUesex a few thtys before. What 
couhl tnie .say to a father and mother of an only son? 'Fhat 
he hatl tlietl stj (hat F.ngland tnight live? 'Fhat sounded 
tpiite inspit ing and tout hing in official orations, but Mr. 
and Mis. (iillespie wnv amongst his dearest parishioners. 
He hail to give them a ray of hofie, something to cling to 
in their cruel bereavement. . . . 

'1‘hc Rcverentl Thomas Ilaxter heaved a deep sigh. He 
was no longer a young man. He was verging on sixty-three 
years, though he bore few of the signs of age; his hair was 
rather gri//letl, but not grey; his eye was mild, but clear 
and brigfu. Mr, Baxter had come to Hampton Road forty 
years ago, It was his first jiarish; it would probably be his 
last. He hatl tlreametl of retiring in a few years and devot- 
ing the retn.iining yeai.s of his life to some .scholarly work 
from whit It thtr artluous duties of a rural dean of the 
Churth of Ktigland hud kept him thus far. But his wife 
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And yet, more was to come apparently, for what else could 
the government’s announcement mean? In his imagina- 
tion, the prospects of the future tended to grow more and 
more terrifying. The calamities in store assumed almost 
monstrous proportions. ... 

His wife was calling from the other room, and he and 
his daughter reached her bedside simultaneously. “Have 
you heard from Gilbert?” the woman asked. She referred 
to their son, a lieutenant in the tank corps, now on duty 
in Europe. He had a letter from Gilbert, he reassured her, 
and the boy was doing well. He was going to read the letter 
more carefully as soon as he had washed up. He had only 
glanced at it in the afternoon when the mailman had 
pushed it in his hands. He asked his wife if she would like 
some tea, but she did not answer him. 

As he spoke, the sirens began to wail. The woman on 
the bed stirred restlessly. “Who is that crying?” she said. 
“Someone is crying!” 

Father and daughter exchanged a significant look. Mrs. 
Baxter’s mind was wandering again; the weeks and weeks 
of fever had affected her brain. Mr. Baxter felt his wife’s 
forehead and stooped down to kiss her. Then he walked 
back into the sitting room and took his son’s letter from 
his pocket. He turned at once to the last page, the page 
that had disturbed him most when he had glanced at it 
in the afternoon. The boy’s letters had been so optimistic 
in the past, so full of good cheer, that this latest message 
with its note of somber despair had upset him the more. 

“It is your conviction, I know,” his son had written him, 
“that what we are facing is the consequence of sin and that 
it is not for us to apportion the guilt. . . . But the conse- 
quences of sin fall upon the innocent and the guilty alike. 
Here in the first line, between two raids, two bombard- 
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ments. ma aucjupi'^ lu lUij a hnU- in thr ni.;hi, with dead 
men all aumml me. uhat lem.ntn nt hie," I-, um ihw ptm- 
ishmcnt iot> great. 

Mr. Ikixu r Innked tije The tfuming of aij plijus filled 
ihc dark sky above. "Here they .ue ag.uo. he nuitiered. 
'Fhcre was a mniiled riadi in ihe dm.iiue He went bark 
to the siekrooin. "Ish i it e.ulv oi die ve.o fur ihtinder, 
'Fiumias?" his wife asked hmt i hete w.is .uimlur Hash, 
nearer this time. " Mu v .ue bmdnij.: the ttuuHi again," 
said his daughter, as she siej»ji<«l lui** the luuin, "Hut they 
are .swinging to tlse tiuiih He.u, th.u ts ilu- sovuul of our 
fighter.s. I hey ate all.u kmg them 

Mr. fktsier was ho!«hng hts utie's fj.iod in Ins. In the 
other hand he heU! his sun s huej I le gl.mt e,| .u it invoh 
umarily by the light tif the l*ed an.! t« ad ' Wh u else 
tan I tell yon.' l.tle- WIj.u ts n U hat iim.utss »»f it? It 
is something mote than a jdnnium, t {druiium tvhieh is 
itself Sti ituonststent th.u U t asts luin.oe us I .juil vott tm 
these wtJids of l.asviet»ie W hen thtags get very l>ad, tftey 
jtass heyuml ftagt dv atu! tl»f o ilie unh tluiu; we i .tn do is 
to keep ({tiile still and gnaid tfte l.isi tjr.isine uf tliesmd, 
our .sajiiiy. ... If sve fuse uut s.uuiv, nuilung and tiuhmly 
in the whtilc vast re.dm ».f sp.i»e wants us, or tan have 
anything to thi With us, We » an Imi huw l the Uiguhrious 
liow‘1 of itiiols, the huvvl of the ntf« ilv lust fmwiittg their 
nowherrtiess, . . " .\ft li.ixtn shud>!« ietl Hr keetdy felt 

the sulfering his Imv must h.tvr ttndei gune when he wrote 
those wtutis. And tlu n he ih«niv,hi uf i!u- -uvernntrut'san- 
nouniemetif ag.itn, three mure ve.us uf u u 

It seemeti an emilrss sp.tn uf inue if ilu>sr years were to 
be char get I with suffrimg and h«»iiui the hke uf whith 
hatl nevet l«rtj rtvjx ! tent ed uu r.o ih t.riuir Was u sh4ine< 
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afraitl t)f dcutli for himself. What he feared was sudden 
death or. as he hail often said, to be cut off in a flash and to 
pass to his judi^meat unshriveu. He had always prayed to 
he spared ftiuu sudden death, to be granted at least a mo- 
ment of reeoUeetion. that he could turn his heart again to 
(iod in petiitenee and faith before leaving this life. No, 
on the whole he was not afraid of ileath. 

He was afraid for his people, his {>arishioners of Hamp- 
ton Road, for Englaml. What we are facing? he thought 
again, as he had written to his .soti: “What we are facing 
is the (otsseiptente of sin: sin of [iride. sin of fatness, sin 
of seU righteousness. If there were only an acknowledg- 
ment of this, if there only would be contrition and peni- 
teiu e, then we i oidd agaiti pray for fortitude. . . 

'The rattle of mat hine gun firing in the .sky above shook 
him ftom his medit.uiou. “They'll soon be coming back 
tins way," .said his daughter. "Our fighters are trying to in- 
tercept them. I hope they’ve dropped their bombs cLse- 
wiiere, so ih.it they will not be forced to unload again in 
our neighhot hooil." 

He nodded his he.ul. The firing grew heavier. In the 
distance wete some heavy detonations. He thought of the 
.sermon he rvas to pteach the next .Sunday, 'f'he fortitude 
for tvliiih we ought to piay, he thought, is not that the 
natiual virtue of m.m which enables him to square his 
shoulders anti deterttiine his eour.se, come what may? The 
fortituile lor width we ought to pray is a gift from the 
Holy .Spirit, a gift width tmahles us to face the evils we 
most thf.id, a gift whit h cn;d)Ie,s us to resist mere reckless- 
ness- that appe.u ant e of tourage, which is not true cour- 
age. This (duistian grace of fortitude would not, to be 
.sure, b.udsh fear. It w;i.s not a .sort of Dutch courage; but 
it would enable men to control fear. With Christian for- 
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titiule weroultl hr nun aitlin mi tasks wii| 

thec|iikt aiu! str.ith uill ifUit itirn w»nil»i ii 4 tiir 4 tlv tiring 
to bnir tm rrlativriv ra^v liiriiintle 

woulii riutilr iiirn t*i krr|i tlinr iiraih. ivlinlirr tii .iilvit* 
siiy or pnuprriiv. , . , 

Hirrr wai a kum k M chr thmr. !^{r. lii^trr mm 

to ojirii, A fariiirr uais hrhm* liiiii. Caitiki Mr. 

Baxirr rtinir wtili liitn *jttu k!v, i!ir inaii wms a.%ktii^„ Mliey 
jusi itiii; a ivniuan mil *»l the 111111%, aiul %|ir ivai seri« 
ciiisly liiirm*^^rri*Hi%!v iti.u %}ir iiiii.;}si ilir in itir Slit 

had askrd for ihr paHMii Hm iv*ml 4 hr {iiima idrasr, for 
tlirrr was nni hum h luur u» 

,\fr. liiKUa* ivriu inu* ilir hr^niniin 111 %rr iliai Ills wife 
wasc muhnaafilr. Hr kiN^rd* hri lai thr Unrlir.iil and lurked 
the hliiikrii in M t!ir %hlr% I|r %4id u» Ills tlaindiier, as 
hr pul on lii’^ liai, ihai hr lvM|iri! hr wmihl ira hr i,;oiir for 
long, llirii hr wriii uiu w lili i4tmri . I hr rairieil 
m rlnirti M*rth m -tpirir ifinr w.n r*i ihr Irli, hiii far 
away, a timnr svas tiriirls " I'liat .iiiihi fir Mr. 

MnriltH kA plat r/ Aaid Iliviri i hr faiitirr saitlil wai. 
It had hern hui iuin: ha an In mi Ilui in thr \1ll4gr ii was 
wonr. A M'hiilr liiW tif h.id dtiwii. Htty 

jtisi lopplrd mri likr ,*1 1 ^nh/' thr man saitL *AVe 

caiid irl! h*iw inativ ilrad tlirir air. \Vr liad nidy tirgiin 
iotiigsshrn I wa^vnu Uifru. h siiii , , 

Suddridv ihr ituiddr nf a }.i*.nid*iiig %i|nadnm was lirarti 
a|iprfiat him; fnan thr tM-iitluvrsi " I'hrv air 1 muing hack 
from iamdfiii/* said thr mail "I tin I’rliuws air on ilieif 
tails/* A Wirv Irghi ilUinunalrd thr laiidstapr, I hty 
cciiild smhr skrlrttiii iif ilir hill lit *nji 1 lull 1 In slai'klv Oltl- 
lined on thr^ kll« 41 , I'hr^ air hs'htMir llirii waV tioliie/* 
saidl.lir farnirr. hhr hi iin hr I % *%r ir lif.ii!'* ( n f'l hr.itl. I ht*y 
wcrt: Itjukiiii;; ft»i .i i.iu'.n un uUu h tu uulu ul Ik {«iic Hyittg 
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over the Cluumel, Fighting? planes threw out Verey lights 
to show the tnieoming bombers their targets. All at once 
the air was filled with the t rash and thunder of exploding 
prtjjeetiles. The two men crouchetl behind the trees at the 
roadside. 'Fhe bomb fragments whistled about their heads. 
Mr. Baxter eovtaed his cans with his hands, but his eyes 
lunual in the tiirettion of his own cottage, above which 
another para< hute light wa.s slowly floating to earth. He 
could hear fhe whistle of the bombs as they rained down 
in the vu inity tsf his liome. "Merciful heavens,” he said, 
"if we at e going to escape this, it will be a wonder.” 

There was a tleafeuing .series of explosions. By the flash 
of the striking bondts, he coidd see his cottage wrapped in 
flames ami smoke. Thett. just as suddenly, the flock of raid- 
ers pass«-d. and all that tould be heard was the rattle of ma- 
chine guns front the British fighter planes chasing the in- 
vaders. 

Mr. Baxter ran back to his cottage. He was breathing 
haul. Fhe fariiier w.ts r.u ing along l)ehind him. The finst 
glow of light h.td .tjipe.ued in the e.ist when they retiched 
the pl.tte. Fhe tottage was a heajt of rultble. Mr. Baxter 
threw off his < oat and start etl to j>tdl at .s<»me of the cracked 
timbers. Fhe two men tvotked in silence. But fliey were 
soon foit ed to give up. ‘Fhen Mr. Baxter sat down on the 
stotie hem h tn front tif wh.it had been his house and .stared 
at wltat hail betotne the tomb of his wife and daughter. It 
wasdayliglit ivhen the village peojilet ame up. 'Fhe par.son 
xv:is just pidling a slieet of pajier from his jat ket. On the 
paper he h.ul rvritten out the prayer he hatl intended to 
intone tlie next .Suiulay. 

He glam ed at it atid read: "O God, who art the Author 
of peac e and Lover of tontord, pour down now upon the 
German people the blessing of M’hy love and understand- 
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ing. that thrir !u*.u tt jn.iv l«' tmu t»r4 liv ihf gi.ur of 
Holy Spirit ami tlu ir mimt-i au ikriH ti m thr rrtjjgnitiojj 
of the univers,»l {mitht thmHl of m.tn (iiaiu ih.ii their 
eyes may In* u{«*ned to iho initlr, ami that they may iju; 
from the plane on which men ate H'|ujaird fnmj 
other by their prejudice'* ii» that plane where thev are 
uniteti by giHKl will and unwllech « *» upeiaticcn. Amen. . 

He read the wordsa setamd time attd ihnok his head with 
a deep sigh, I hen he tore up the pa|>cr 
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9 - At Sea 


It %vas tuk thirteenth day since he had set out from the 
base at Kiel. His instructions had been to cruise in Nor- 
wegian waters and watch for possible English raiders and 
for convoys on the way to and front the port of Murmansk. 
But only ottt e in all tlutse days since he had left the home 
statiojj hatl he sighted an enemy craft. 'I’hat had been on 
the thirtl day out: a British de.stroyer racing at top speed 
through a thoppy .sea had betrayed itself by the thick 
clouds of stunke pouring from its funnels. Fora few hours 
he had given th.tse iti the hope of intercepting the Eng- 
lish vessel. But towards evening, just after he had given 
the order tt) m.m the torpedo tubes, the Englishman had 
nm inio.i fog battk; when it had lifted, there had been no 
trate of ifn’ enemy. 'Ehtaeafter he had <lrifte<l lazily in the 
genetal iliiet tion of the .Standitiavian coast. When the 
weather t hanged to tlear sunsltine, he had taken it easy 
on de< k. 

Lieutenant ( ‘.tunmander (Uistav Mahrendorf was a 
Frisian. He ha«l been an instriu tor at the Oberrealsdmle 
in Futden when the wai broke out. Like all the men from 
his distritt, he had been appointed to one of the naval 
base.s on the B.ilt it .mtl liatl sjjent a year in training for sub- 
marine watlare in Kiel. He was now making his first trip 
a.s commander tif the Huoh ami was .secretly hapjty that .so 
far there h.ul beett no tMtasiotr to give battle. 

Not th.tt he w.is alraitl to tight. It was not that. He 
felt that there w.ts something treat herons and .shameful in 
the naiun- of sufjtn.irine w.utare. It did not comftort with 
his ideas tif thivahy an<t (ierimm frankne.ss. He tvould 
muth .sooner h.tve .shi{)jHHl on one of the battleships and 
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sailed up to the enemy in full sight, decks cleared for action 
and the guns stripped for an honorable, aboveboard con- 
test of skill and might. He loathed the idea of crawling 
over the bottom of the ocean and of sneaking up like a 
crouching tiger on some unsuspecting freighter and then 
of sending a torpedo crashing into his fragile hull. Of 
course, he realized that it had to be done. He knew, as did 
everyone else, that Germany was forced to make up for her 
naval weakness by craftiness and ruthlessness in order to 
break the stranglehold of the British blockade, but to say 
that he carried out his task with relish and pride would be 
wrong. 

He hoped for a speedy end to the war. He wanted to go 
back to his study and his books and to complete the volume 
of poetry he had started just when the mobilization order 
had reached him. And then there was his wife Magda, of 
course, and their little girl Hilda, with the golden hair, 
who was just beginning to talk. He had been obliged to 
send them away from Kiel three months ago because of the 
constant air raids. They were staying with his parents now 
on the farm in Holstein. At least they were safe and had 
enough to eat, too. . . . How long would it be before he 
would see them again? He was wondering about that as he 
slowly paced the deck in his hip boots and looked on the 
endless expanse of gray-green water and on the waves 
splashing against the steel of the conning tower. He took 
a notebook from his pocket and wrote down a few words. 
He always did that when a thought or an idea for a poem 
crossed his mind. He would work it out later, he thought, 
tonight in his berth after they had come to a halt and most 
of the members of the crew had gone to sleep. . . . 

If that Gestapo man would only go to sleep, too, or busy 
himself with something else besides sitting by his side and 
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watching his every move. . . . Why had that man come with 
them on his jc.urney. attyway? Was the government afraid 
that he wonhl not t ai ry out his duty or that his men would 
mutiny, as the Raiser’s sailors had done in the last war? 
Oommauder Mahrctulorf resented the jnesence of that po- 
litical conuuissar on hoartl. The man himself xvas not a 
pleasant lellow in the first place, he was taciturn and mo- 
rose. Surely not the i<Ieal per.son to stimulate the morale of 
the crew or to keep them in gootl spirits with his short 
answeis and freezing looks. 

Kurt Seitz, w.is the man’s name. He hailed from Ham- 
burg. At least, so he said. But that might well be a lie, too. 
For he t <udd lUK umlerstuiul a word of the Frisian or Hol- 
stein <!i.de< t. He spoke Iik<‘ a Pru.ssian landlubber, like a 
Berliner. He said "Yatl" iijstead of "Gott," aiul “yefun- 
d(’n“ itisle.ul of And then, tlto-se shifty evil 

eyes. Tin* man b< !i.tv<'d like a born spy. How many times 
had Uomm.uitler Mahtendorf not looki-d up from his plate 
at the mess table to find the stet‘ly ey<*s of Seitz on hitn in 
a strange, iptiz/it ai. suspit ions way. No, frankly he did nor 
like the uum. But then, what of it? 'Fhe patrol would .soon 
come to an end, ami they woidd be in Kiel for two weeks’ 
leave of absent <•. ami he woidtl run up to his {)arents’ place 
in the t oimtty and see .Magda and Hilda and forget about 
.Seitz, ami <m the next flip there wouhl probably be an- 
other pf)Iitit ,d inspet t(*r ahmg. a more amenable fellow 

No. it wouhl mn be long m»w. He had just verified the 
contents of the <nl tanks, ’Fhey were half empty. He 
wtiuUl have to run in at 'rtfjndheim or Bergen or prefer- 
ably at Riel, of tout se, in a few tlays. anyway. Perhaps he 
would find time on the next ottasioti he was ttshore to fin- 
ish that ptiem on the sea he had in miml. He ought not 
to delay long witfi ih.u jioem. I Ic had it all in his head. He 
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woiilcl irll dir t»t 4 Irdt miMril mI4 i mi tlif ||»g|, 
shtirr* ciiir of ili«or mI! nt tlir h^* 

SjMiltol on ilir Xoii%f-4riii ioust l.Ht Uf^rk In mn. 
ll|)|M.i‘ ifwillbrf^ ot tlir i 4 %tlr hr phiir ,.i lil.ili, a |iri|. 

c)lirr» 4 I'ulr 4 iid uHtihrt iiniir ivti*» i%.i% h^.idr*! iliiivn ^||| 

C'luillS, TImI III4II would not Iir4r 4!iVl!i|||- ||||| ||||. ||t|||»|, 
iiigof ifir wind 4iid itir nai mI ilir mm, lull in ihr iiiglit tie 
Wiiiiltl Iwtr liiiii I'lnd «4 ilm nrrit ;ii 

firry IliHvci^ I.*iit of llir .tlin ,1 1^1 All u- ilir 

f ir rvrniitl h.nr hiiii ir.id thr m-m .iiiil *4 ihr itiai 

SW€*{»I tlVMlII tuM Wlirwr^ * 41 1 i«'d dir 

l!lr icrd ’ i 'i »IIIIU4ir !r I .l!it riit tol f 

ilii4 III hliiiHrlf, I lir M*.| 1 % 4 v.hr.ii lir-ld ‘Ij‘iiniirif ii-iiji 
iol'iiftnwrH, 4iiii ifir iniddo, wn, ii diinr^ nil I lie 

Wllilr o} ihr' n if^r i* ifi.il Iti«i|v4 linivii 

liir* wliilcr tlillr li.il li -ri! , , 1 'ir ir.i |*i 4 t«»< ild I r | mi inn^ juJ, 

linil lfl4l h 411^1 I Aiilr^ IM % frutn, fnit 4 lllllr I {iiltl 

di4l liill.duri jrd di.r v<r.iUM 4 4 -irLiiitf tif 

inr . I fir MM n .1 i.tu tihni’i ^»M.*lll4lr 411 titir 

IlMjtir ivfiti with ihr r vf 1 * 4' ,1 r r:r||r, * <! 411 uli ||r’ltl 4 

with tojijM'l tM'lllIrth -I!i'5t vd-m !i lil.iir nf |ai 4 kltl 

4nti llllllllln til %rt A^4iti 4 |»n ** t4 |4i!r |•|lr^l||%, wtlll 

i4l"ry lihr% 4liil who wimi h^iu;. unll irih of If 411%} 14 mil 
wliilr, , , 

Hr Ivmild tl44r lltr iniirniri in iIk' t .rulr irr 4||ti Irt4 
liltMliffriTIll # 4' tlir *^*4 4n«! *4 tlir lh“r|% t!l4t fJllril 

liy }it% wiiii n%i4lrn %.tih ifi.n .dr-hof uft luwjrtll 

ihr lll-.r wiiltr III i .ifM 

Liriitririiil I hf « -I ^ 4t hti firii !iitir% uidtirnly 

♦lliil lifli'il hi% ft ul .1 f r'.r^ }«tf 4 irrifiiriil ll€ 

11414*11*1114 liirfi Ii4%llhi * l4inh>-^’ ! r-.- ! n tlir t «»i4|||inj nili’Cfj 

Cbdilg ihr ilrrl Iid 4 !ioM’ Iim tujd 4 % Itr W4I 
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below he gave ihc orilcr to submerge and took up his posi- 
tion before the periscope. 

‘■'i here's an Englishman about six miles off,” he said to 
Seitz, who .stood beside him. “It must be the ship about 
which head<[uarters radioed us this morning. We’ll be in 
a posit ioti in le.ss than an hour. It’s strange, I had not no- 
ticed him before. . . 

"You were probably oca ttpied with other matters,” re- 
turned the Oestajvo offk ial icily, and his eyes stopped sig- 
nificufitly on Lieutenant Mahrendorf’s big notebook, 
whiclt {>roirude<l from the ptKket of his jacket. 

Mahrendorf Hushed crimson but did not reply. His 
eyes were gluetl t«j the periscojK'. In the misty blurb on the 
.sea spatt«*re<l glass alatve the surface he could see a black 
spet k emerging. He turned the knobs on the instrument 
to get dearer visibility. 

"Is it a freighter?" asked the man by his side. 

"It’s a passenger litter. " reiurnetl Mahrendorf. 

d'he (iesiapo m.tn gruutetl with .satisfaction. “Must be 
a troo{».ship bound for Russia." he .said. 

Mahretuloi f shouted ati order in tlie telephone. 'Ehe ship 
hmgeti forwards ami g.tiheretl s(H*ed. 

"This will mean the Iron t)ra.s.s for you,” said Seitz to the 
(lommaiuler. 

"'Lhai is, if I sink him,” returned Mahrendorf. "And 
that is not .so certain. He has seen us. He’s beginning to 
zigzag. We'll have to be careful. I le ha.s a gun aft and 
may .sttiri to throw off depth botnb.s. I must get a mile 
do.ser tmyway. Itefore I < att do anything ” 

'Ehe (ajuimander grew suddenly silent. He wetted his 
li[)S and sw.illowed hard. I le was almost crirshing his fore- 
hcatl against the glass. I le < ouhl see the deck of the steamer 
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10 . Feradventure! 

In Tajs. the tfiuli hour of tlic clay, the sun was begin- 
ning to cross the Hiulson River. 'I'he daily journey 
tlirough a tlumsaiul ecnttiries neared its end. Already 
the candles weie hedng lit for the homecoming, and God 
was standing in the doorway looking for Ilis messenger’s 
returti. Shadows were installing themselves on the New 
York side of the river as the roar of clay .softened to a 
zooming mumiur. In the tree.s was heard the rustle of 
the wings of spat rows stirring in their first .sleep. Objects 
were no longc'r isolated l>ut were blending slowly in a 
glotiin th.it w.is like a solemn anguish tnounting in the 
measure th.ii the light receded, ilehind, in the sun’s path 
lay the world as a d.trk, dee}» abyss. Queue heel now were 
the red fl.unes of uoott. Where the zenith had been 
passed, toitents of rain washed the battlefields of the 
mottling. Over the domed cathedtals and the tcaaning 
cities of Kuoipe the moon had taken over the vigil, but 
the ocean lay wtapped in brooding tlarkne.ss as in that 
timeless hour when the .Spirit hovered over the waters. 
A hank of mist obscured the New jersey shore. It was 
a c loud of midsummer vapor, soggy atid heavy with mois- 
ture. Inn* tins wall of white steam the sun moved like 
a dripping c hat iot and then cUsappc*ared as behind a vast 
curtain of luminous white. Kven the strings o( electric 
lights, which usually sparkled in the blue twilight like 
supes imposed tiets of jewels, had become invisible, 
wrapped as they were in that Uejuid shrcnul of heat. 

Thus, I lecallc'd. I had one evening watched the Dead 
•Sea vattisli horn sight on the road from Hebron, when 
I had set out to sec* the pillar cif salt in the Valley of the 
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Plain. And there, too, I remembered, alone in the wilder- 
ness with a dooms-day color filling the sky, I had felt 
afraid as never before on any battlefield. From the flint- 
covered path that I was treading Abraham must have 
looked in the direction of Sodom, that morning when 
he rose early to see the smoke of the country go up like 
the smoke of a furnace. And I thought: if there had only 
been ten or even five righteous men in Sodom, this 
immense desolation before my eyes would not have come 
into existence, and here instead would be a plain filled 
with orchards and meadows and towering cities, with 
cool fountains and little children in the squares clapping 
their hands in joyous play. 

Do not all the old legends say that it is for the sake 
of a handful of righteous men, not princes or mighty 
ones, but humble men in whose hearts there is no guile, 
that God until this day preserves the world from destruc- 
tion? In the Talmud it is the Lamed Vov, the thirty- 
six unknown who live in each generation, to whose vir- 
tues and ideals we owe our continued existence. In the 
Bible their number is less. It was of that legend in Gene- 
sis that I thought on the road from Hebron. It came back 
to mind once more as I watched the sun become blotted 
out in a pall of white through which shimmered the 
lambent flush of distant flames. 

And Abraham drew near, and said. Wilt thou also 
destroy the righteous with the wicked? 

Peradventure there be fifty righteous men within the 
city: wilt thou also destroy and not spare the place for 
the fifty righteous that are therein? 

That be far from thee to do after this manner, to slay 
the righteous with the wicked: and that the righteous 
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should be as the uneked, that he far from thee: Shall not 
the Jud^e of all the earth do right? 

And the Lord said, if I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
unthin the city, then I unll sfiare all the place for their 
sakes. 

And Abraham answered and said. Behold now, I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, which am but 
dust and ashes. 

Peradventure there shall lack five of the fifty righteous: 
wilt thou destroy all the city for lack of five? And he 
.said. If I find there forty and five, / will not destroy it. 

And he spake unto him yet again, and .said, Peradven- 
ture there shall be forty found there. And he said, I 
xidll not do it for forty’s sake. 

And he said unto him, Oh let not the Lord he angry, 
and / will speak: Peradtwnture there shall thirty be found 
there. And he said, I leill not do it. if I find thirty there. 

And he said, Behohl now, / have taken upon me to 
speak unto the f.ord: Peradventure there .shall be twenty 
found there. Anti he .said, / unit not destroy it for twenty's 
sake. 

And he .saiil, Oh let not the I.ord be angry, and I will 
speak yet but this once: Peradventure ten .shall be found 
there. And he said, I xeill not destroy it for text's sake. 

Wiu'u I had rtatl the old story once more I fell to 
wondering;: if Ahtahain slnuihl have taken his immense 
tomjnissionate (<mraj4e in his hatuls jnst once more and 
had asketi the Etettjal if for tfie sake of five or of four 
or tluee He wonhi not ftave <lestroyed the city, what 
would liave been the answer? And if we were to ask that 
(juestion in out titius in this year of grace >941, what 
would be the answer? Attd further again who arc few 
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wholly righteous men for whose sake the Judge of all 
the world is willing to suspend judgment over a world 
that is wallowing in the blood of His children. And my 
mind’s eye ran over the great and the mighty ones, the 
men in the first ranks, whom all the world sees and who 
are almost deified themselves in our time, the prelates 
in purple and the duces and Fuehrers and those that 
make the universe ring with the rattle of their sabers and 
with the clink of their spurs and with the thunder of 
their voices— the men who are like earthquakes and fires 
and who go through the world like a great storm wind. 
Is it for their sake? 

God is not in the storm of passions raised by the dif- 
ferent political movements, not in the earthquakes of 
those sudden national renewals that have not a single 
solid basis, not in the fire of demogogic words that in- 
flame the crowds. God is in the murmur of the still 
small voice. He is not with the brilliant, loud-talking 
majorities, for there is nothing official about Him, and 
He does not conform to the fashion of the day. He to 
be allied with minorities. Is it not from extremely small 
minorities that the most worth-while things in life have 
come? It may well be that God again makes an alliance 
with a single individual, as with Abraham or Elijah, and, 
if so, it is to such a man that must be applied the word of 
John Knox which is inscribed on the Reformation monu- 
ment in Geneva: “Un homme avec Dieu est toujours dans 
la majorite!” (A man with God is always in the majority!) 

Leonhard Ragaz 

The dead Beethoven was found in a half-sitting pos- 
ture with his wide-open eyes frozen in a horrible stare. 
To the neighbors who opened the door of his room in 
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ihe morning, it stxnnccl that death had snatched him away 
while he was in the full fury of one of those leonine fits 
of rage whkh seized him more and more frequently 
during the latter part of his life. I'hc body was seen to 
be leaning somewhat forward. His fist was clenched in 
an exj>ressivcly menacing gesture towards heaven. This 
macabre spectat le of a dead man who seemed still to be 
sjteaking sIuh ked Beethoven’.s good neighbors not a little. 
At once the thought of impious irreverence and blas- 
{)hemy entered their minds. For no decent, God-fearing 
citizen of their at (juaintance had ever fared forth to meet 
his Maker in so patently rebellious a disposition as the 
tleatl musitian's tlefiant attitiulc hut too dearly sug- 
gesietl. Fists shoidd not be fouml clenched on deathbeds, 
but hantls gently folded in pioius resignation, as if im- 
ploring the tiivinc mercy. Even a lifele.ss body should 
.somehow induate by a posture of tlecorum that in the 
last hour of const ioustiess there had been nothing like 
a battle or a stormy debate, but rather, filial submission 
to Grod's will aiul stJine evidence that he with the cruel 
reaper had been “gteetetl as feet of friend coming with 
weliomc at our joumey's end." 

Yet, I have wanulcretl more than once if, after all, there 
was anythiitg impious in Beethoven's final gesture of 
angry prtxesi— that is. if jiiety and godliness are not 
judged by tlie usual statidaitls curreut iir Ghristian cir- 
tles, but when we measuie them by the Bible, where 
meir are t<» l>e fountl striving anti battling with God and 
crying tmt: "I tvill not let Thee go, except Thou bless 
me"; where men tlt» im Itatg anti languish, but where 
they hungei ami thirst for righteousnc.ss; where insist- 
ently, night anti <lay. the frenzied clamor goes up for 
just it c, ami where there Is violent protest and direct 
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opposition to God’s decrees, even in the matter of death 
itself. 

No, it is not impious, and surely not un-Biblical, when 
Franz Polgar, in reporting the circumstances of Beetho- 
ven’s death, declares that the Last Judgment will consist 
not so much in man justifying himself before God as 
God justifying Himself to man— for instance, to Ludwig 
van Beethoven for having deprived him, him, of all hu- 
man beings, of the power of hearing. 

I know a man, the most modest, most self-e£Eacing, and 
gentlest of human beings, who challenges God every day 
of the year, and who at times actually upbraids the Most 
High. That man is Leonhard Ragaz, the Swiss Apostle 
of the Social Gospel. At the same time, I must say that 
I do not think God is at all displeased with Ragaz’ bursts 
of anger. For who, after all, implanted that immense 
passion for the Kingdom in the heart of the Swiss prophet 
—that overwhelming longing for a world of reason and 
justice in which the lie shall be broken, pride shall be 
turned to shame, and the last shall be the first? Who, 
but God Himself, the God of Moses and Isaiah, of Jesus 
and Akiba, of Cromwell and Francis of Assisi, men who 
bent the will of God, who were so insistent that they 
at times succeeded in changing the mind of the Master 
of the universe and who forced Him by prayer and per- 
suasion, by imprecation and by threats, to set wrongs 
aright, to frustrate the plans of the evildoers, and to help 
in the advance of His own Kingdom. 

“It is true, I do grow impatient at times,” Ragaz said 
to me one day, just after the Nazi hordes had trodden 
into the mire the political structure in central Europe, 
which his friend and disciple, the late Thomas Masaryk, 
had set up and nurtured to life. “I grow impatient,” he 
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said, "when I do not immediately see the role God plays 
in this spec irul agony of our dying world— that is, when 
I see injustice triumph and justice flung into the discard 
like a soiU-d rag. I cry out, ‘Yes,’ and I say to God: 
‘Why dost 'I hou not intervene;? Art ‘'I’hou asleep per- 
chance or weary? Why dost 'Ehou not rend the heavens 
and come down? Is this not Thy cause that is suffering 
and the advent of Thine own Kingdom that is being re- 
tarded, not to s{>eak of the nameless sufferings of Thy 
children?' 

“But today I see the light," Dr. Ragaz went on, after 
a jiensive interrujiticm. "'I he evil situation in the world 
will and must grow and become a great deal tvorse yet. 
Humanity will have to drain this cup to the bitter dregs. 
It cannot be otheiwise. Let us be honest about it: the 
world will iu»t accept C.brist until the hour of its ulti- 
mate and sujneme distress. Jesus ac knowledged this Him- 
.self. Only the tenor of violence has become so great, .so 
absolutely mdu-arable that men cry out: ‘Mountains fall 
upon us and bills cover us.’ only then, He said, will we 
see apj>ear the sign of the Son of Man, the sign of the 
Gross. 

"Did you ewer hear that story," lie a.skcd suddenly, 
"the story of that priest in the Alcazar of 'Eoledo who 
came to the commandant with a suggestion of surrender 
or, failing that, at least of sending tlie women and chil- 
dren acvay to safety? The commandant turned the priest 
away with the words, 'Man, don’t bother me. Give us 
ahsohuitm. and w'e will all die together!’ Well,” resumed 
Ragaz, "if (ilu ist is not able to inspire His followers with 
the same heroism as those ,S})aniartl.s cli.splaycd, then His 
cause will not oidv be lost iti our time— then it is lost 
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Kingcloiti of (iod. Like Lenin, he restates and reshapes 
and regroups his ideas, always in the simplest of language, 
luitil his hearers not merely catch the drift of his argu- 
ment, but become drenched and permeated with his 
thoughts. 

I never saw Hr. Raga/. in the pulpit of Basel's great 
cathedral. When I came to know him he had long since 
abandonetl his chair in theology at the University of 
Zurich iit order to go to the proletariat, to the poorest 
and tlie outcasts. My visits to him took place in the Gar- 
tenhofstrasse. iti the cloisteral study with the soundproof 
doors and the dominating, life-size portrait of Blumhardt, 
who was the first minister of the state church in Germany 
to give up the pastorate in order to become a Socialist 
deputy. 

In his study Leonhard Ragaz was all serenity and peace. 
Yet, he was visibly an extremely lonely man, as the 
prophet must be lonely, because the jieople for whom 
the propliei enters into battle can never rise to the dan- 
gerous life of the spirit. 'This, indeed, is the mark of 
the true prophet in that, from his lonelinc.ss and bitter- 
ness, always and again lie returns to the people with 
renewetl love, wheieas the tlemagogic and egotistical agi- 
tator soon tom elves tontempt for the masses. 

Ragaz is a prophet— that is, an activist: he demands 
deeds, imt wortls. To tlie piO[)het spiritual values exist 
to be translaietl into rt'aliiy; words must become flesh 
and blood, ideals take tangible shape in human relation- 
ships. 'The prtiphet's activity is directed chiefly against 
the existing, against tlie traditional, against the petrified 
religion of whith the priest is both the custodian and the 
benefic iary. ‘I he jirtiphet is the revolutionary who wants 
to break up the old forms, to itifusc new life into with- 


crcd bones. Riut.il Irtuti whiih ihr nisitii h.js ik'iiarte^ 
is mcanittglcss niummcrv t« hitn. . . . 

The {Ji'ojjhfi torus .ig.iin<.t the king .iii»l the o.ue ;ind 
the power ol the si.ite. He loU i.iti'. tto Ih ii.u.iI of the 
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Is it snrprising that at all times tire projdret has Irecii 
dctiomued bv jmUtii iatrs and siatrstuen and kings as a 
dangerous revoltitiun,n s ? 

.Since he resigned In* professor rate at the fniversiiy 
of Zurklt, Letuthaid Rag.it* has norked tvitli imaginative 
sensihiUiy iir thne harmoov niifr the asytiiairons td the 
working class. He has sooghl to fimtily the smialist 
.search for jusiue hv imlnung n svnfr the mrss,igr id the 
Kingdom «d (hul ami its prsirtr in this svorld. He ItKiks 
to see iivili/ation atid pnhhi and pro, air life fituliuil 
rcvivifkatitm in a satiedlv tevohuton.it y renewal cd the 
cause id Jesus— die Stuhf t./jiisfi—as he pots it. What 
this has meaui in puhlu dodain, in suffering, in ionsiaiit 
struggle, hut also in tintjigln persn ntion t an sianely Ire 
imagined hy those vvh«* *lmg to titr natron that the Swiss 
RepuhUt cariU's mr as art island of purr tlrmociaty in a 
sea td foul totaltiatianinn. Raga^, for iinr, has known 
otherwise a king time, l ire general press long has tried 
to silence him hy ignoring him Wfirn this method of 
coertion failetl, Swiss irs|tr» sahdiiv liad rrMioisr fust to 
ridicule ami jeers, ilieu i»i niorrprrsrinatioii and violent 
deiumciafkin, { he tn«il ami « ted s* holar was tuincil 
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fcvcr-braiucd zealot; the champion of nonviolence 
>iritual defense was branded a destructive Bolshe- 
he man with a European following and a world 
uion was dismissed as a i)arochial little busybody 
nterfered vociferously iti things of which he had no 
.edge. 

. at each new betrayal of the Swiss people’s demo- 
faith, at each retreat from the ideal, Ragaz openly 
meed tlie IJundcsrat. Ami at each successive piece 
gandage j>ulle<l olF by the international statesmen 
rneva, who were the honored guests of the Swiss 
blic, the voit e of Ragaz thundered through the city 
.vin like those sttirm winds in his native mountains 
■icrce autumn night. 

en the man’s mail began to be 0{)encd and his 
en ostrat ize<l from the soc ieiy of die Anstandigen. 
urse, tliose Protestant ministers rvhose conception 
: Kingdom of (iod, over there as over here, is per- 
tramjuilliiy ami respec tability and unction and 
less, and tomfortablc parsonages and fat posts on 
tional boaicls, who deny (dirist by the very fact that 
lave never known what it is to have oiipression, let 
inuriyrdom, in this world, early took a hand in 
diting the upstart Projthet. 'Ehey assailed Ragaz’ 
netaiion of the texts, his unseemly familiarity with 
rity, liis ortluKhmy, the unambiguity of his language, 
peiilitmsness. ‘Ehe little booksliop he ran for years 
tjsed. His monthly magazine was censored. Alpine 
Its turtied into set ret servic e men noted down his 
'US and searthed for evident c tif subversion in the 
•Is. The VtilksluK hst hide, where he lectured every 
to t rowds tif wtnkers, was taxetl out of existence, 
ooks were prost ribetl in a gesture of appea.sement 
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to the iiKt'Jjtli.n UH t»i {*.uli.mu'iUH .uul Ubt.uks in ihe 
Rfit ii. In tkt' rail ihe stan «4 \\ lUj an I t il, /.uifiglj, 
ami Ft'stala/i't in ihr I ctkial kirkiilt.' him to 

${)cak. 'va'i irtUurtl i»» Ht,iskr^{ |Mj%t'rfv. 

His own j)i'ist)a.tl urll iM-itis; juimms anflha^ to the 
Projihti. Ht’ is aui *>alv iltMum ti in Umcliiu ss, he k often 
an mutiisi from soiit iv. 1 hr jnihlii )«mvrts jtcr at him 
as a l'io{h.in tliraimr .nu! ihunt^h thrir hrtirhmcn 
houml him from the nulkrt |>|.ur uhrir hr tvcnthl S|H;ak. 
Still he ifiurtr*. iti the imh t»f .mil jwj{»ular 

disfavor. He takes !us hfe in ho hamh Hr svhijis his 
jieople hetause he loses them. I le w.tnis to see his |sroj»le 
great ami thetefotr hrhtiles them He is a mete iasirn* 
jnetii, a trmujiei iluoti.^h sshah the liivme voiie grows 
amlihle; a plow in the liamh i»l the I temal l‘ltnvman, 
|H.‘rhaps only a loiahn-.iihlr tfi.ii mint fl oe iipon the pyre 
in ortle! that t owl's hie nun hemme s i ahlr ' 

But he is luiman, to*', the pioplH i Hr lun his moments 
of anguish ami doubt .md la isuudr t or the task is un- 
grateful, ami he woidd lam be at peat e w ith the svtithl, 
not always siiismg atid i.istig.umg and deoount iitg, Per- 
haps Ihou wouldst send anoihei, s.u<! |rirtni.dt, I have 
not the gift of language, demuned Moses. Bethaps the 
ideal touhl he stated less foii rfidU, less nupiu illy, (’.an 
we not tompiomise or loudooe just ,» htih ' Why shonhl 
I iiu ur the svoild s hatie^l .md looienipi^ 

'Hie piophet has a dual battle to svage, against the 
wot hi tnilsitle and agamsi hninrif, to keep the faith, the 
teriainty of sahaiion, 

For yeais R.iga/ has not only hern plediiting thc 
eatastrophe that has now liefalh n Wesfrtn i ivtli/ation. 
hut he has warned his fellow nn.'rns iliat neither the 
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so-called neutrality policy pursued by the Federal Coun- 
cil sinudtaneously with its outright contradiction— the 
militarizution of Stvlss national life— would save the old 
demcK jacy of William 'Fell from destruction by totali- 
tarianism. In the end, he told the Bundesrat, which is 
comjioscd of representatives of big business, you will not 
even resist the pressure from Berlin and Rome. You will 
capitulate voluntarily (as did actually happen on March 
21, when the Swiss Federal Council voted unanimously 
to accept the New Order in Euro{)e). 

"And then it will be seen," he added, "that all the time 
you [a ided yoiuself on your ideals, you were, like the 
governments of Holland and Belgium and France, only 
[)aying li[> .service to denuK tacy. Not force of arms or 
.su[)eraruuuuenis were the safeguards of the small Euro- 
j)catv c tunuries, hut an international order based on jus- 
tice and resjH'c t for minorities. 'This order," he told the 
Federal Ccnmc il. "you have always sabotaged. You ridi- 
etded it, you called it unifulistic, you were embarrassed 
that the seat of the League of Nations happened to be 
on Swiss soil. You laughed about the dreamers of human 
hrotheihoc«l, all hetause you fomtd it more profitable 
to have strife and war and blcKMlshed and misery in the 
world. You worsfu[H*d the totalitarian idol, which pre- 
.serves your c lass ititerests, in ytmr heart before you dared 
to set tij) in [uthlic your ahats in its lionor, . . 

"Even so, is it not a jnty." 1 would say to him, "that, 
in the disasters you see coming over mankind, the good 
must suffer with the had. the inncK-cnt with the guilty?” 

"But there arc: no inncKetus," Ragaz would reply. 
"The guilt of 'the good' resides in the fact that they have 
given power to the evihloers. It is through their coward- 



.^a I'H Vr i)VV ,\LCK\F, 

kc anti lukiHv.timiH'H'. u» thr klr.ils uC tlrjumt.uy ihai ihe 
kijtc'i i>t fvil have thr iitiiiriul<nH pnut'r ihey 

have ai ptfHiU. I tuulammialiv, »i it a ♦ .itr ui the gtxKl 
ha%inj 4 luailc ihf wh.ii ilu v .i»r IsmI.iv. ihe 

jH't ttlku iiy «l [Kctfiu «lav <>t t vil is luit ilu! euor- 

miiy «»i evil bui ihv mai^nitiutr *4 Ut p«»uc'r. Fui' %'ho 
are these men. Hitler, an4 MnssnUni** Arc they 

extiatmlinaiily tinj«»rt.uu •*« t;*be»l turn' In a mnral 
isense, they are nt» mute nn|H»a.iui than nthris. IHu they 
are hlU’d with eijiiism, iher li.trr n«* seme i4 reH|i«nsi- 
htlity tciuatel ticul, uhuh means that tltev are nut cirien- 
tateti imvartl their lellmv Intiuan as hitiihers. In 

that way tlvey are veiv mm h hie nnrsrhes. hnt they 
have been given penver, an !i as nu hnman soul 

tan bear, ptnver vvuhmii limit Ihe* has lr»l them to 
led that ihev *»ivr res|)<.ti-»ihih!v i«» n«» thwl «ii man. 
Amt this will vet lead tu the n* 4 t.»n that tliey ate divine 
or semitlivine. 

“Ihnv liul evil get on the thimie' yott ask me. Where 
were flu' amt the mm«eiii i4 tvhmn yon s|ii'ak, 

thttse wht» knew the ddhtemr liftsvrrn gmHt and evil, 
between llte lie and the tinth t>»d they speak, ilul they 
raise their vokis ... I mean the irpiesrinatives of 
detemy, til inielhgeme. *4 pi'.inr and irligiotjf N'o, they 
were silent, silent Hi all I nigua,'es And 1 sav that the HX)l 
of present tlav evil lesnlrs imi **nh, as a l irtuhinan Iws 
sail!, in In tinhium dn t-trn‘%, hni m the ahtlkalton of 
the ileteni. . . 

But that is a b»ng si«iiy. H.iga/ d»*rs not lirlicve that 
it siartct! with Mnsstdiin's manh on Reanr or with Hil- 
ler's .it t ession to the t ham elioi ship of the Rekh, but 
nmth, very mmh cailicr. It staitr*! at that miiiu in 
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history when C'hristianity, with its faith and love, with- 
drew from the 'teorld or, rather, created a private sphere 
for the exercise of ('.hristian virtues. Quite consciously 
aiul empliatiially did this occur in Lutheranism, though 
fundamentally this lies in the esseitcc of ccclesiasticism 
and therefore has come to the ftne everywhere. If the 
Roman t'.atholic Clhurch, superficially seen, does make 
a claim to the moral leadership of scK iety, this is funda- 
mentally rather a hierurchal than a theocratic claim. 

That, however, the .same abdication .should have fol- 
lowetl in Protestatitism is, accortling to Ragaz, the great 
catastrojihe and the guilty tragedy of the Reformation 
and <»f DemtH i at y. In tv it reduced the reformed church 
to a mere religious Inisiness, a private undertaking, 
whereas that dumh, as it started, w.is to have been an 
aclvame guartl of (huEs Kingdom in this world. 

It is mote thati a <oit»t idente that what Ragaz calls the 
abdication tjf deiency was pretedtal by decades wherein 
that afKli{ation was prea<hed and practiced in the mo.st 
smug and self -sat ishetl manner in our Protestant churches. 
We have .seen Protestant theoUtgiaiw declaring that the 
Reformation itself had been a mistake and that the 
chuiih shotdd ( tmftne itself to me<litation, preaching of 
the wtud <if (h»d and lettijjg it wax atul grtnv as be.st it 
can (but not t<io high or too richly). Untler this dis{)cn- 
sation the prayer: " I'hy Kingrlont ('.omc," has become 
as meaningless mumbtejumbo as the jittery incantations 
of the Australian bushman. 

"We have gone .so far in our Protestant churches,” 
he told me ome, "as to <lamn and tUscredit profane 
humanitariatiistti, s<k ialism, atttl education, forgetting 
that mnhiug else remained to the rvorld-con<iucring di- 
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vine thought, whhh iui«» tiu* wtnid 'ujih Jms, 

but to take no!U*t« U'<iia'itit.il foiuH atul t<» sn k ,iud mani- 
fest itself in other svavs. -.itne the ihtua lt ih tiie*! it the 
light of <lay. MiHleruKtu .m«l eulighienim-tu .uul stnial- 
ism Itatl to <lo sehat the thuuh lugleuni to ilo, for 
hutnaitity, for e€|ualify, for liheiiy. . . 

.ilhert Srhuffilzer 

The rich tUs'ersitv of his lalettts is t»«»t itie most im- 
jKtrtam rharacierisiti of Vibes t K* hseeiii-rr's j>ersonality. 
Mitskiati and histtuian. iheuhtgsait, }»{nl«'soj»iser. aiul 
mrdit’tis, KurtjjHMu ais«l Vis it an, a t iinieni|ilaitve sjtirit 
atitl yet ait at five man* all ihe>.e tjualuies am! aits ihutes 
may give the tiuisuler an nnpiesstun of t onfioetl interests 
rather than of greatness, S« hvveit/ei's life aii|niies its 
great signifttame only hetanse t»f the hastmmions way 
in whit h he tomhines these talents. In a | tie eminent 
degree he has unitrti the urge to self teali/aiion with the 
(outage of self resti it tion. 

As a religious hiHiortan S« hwrii/er gained a more than 
F,uro[K'an letittwn hrfoir the I tist W'oild War. His 
woiks usheretl in a new era »»f tlevehsjtmrnt in the tie- 
{nutittcnt of hisniiitat ittiitisin. Slatting fitun the Mes- 
siah set ret. he tieaietl that mmeption <4 the hist»n tt al 
Jesus wltith is hatet! on the ru !iai«4ogit .d print ipie. He 
elah(»rateti this tuttt epfiftn in a nntnhrt i4 Irartietl htKtks 
that gainetl him an itniurme irs|ietf " 1 he real umlcr- 
standing of jesns it that »4 will to will," he saitl in his 
Qnetf tif the Ihsuttutil frmi, 'AVe must tty ami tome 
to feel the heoait in Jesus.” 

When, after hmg years in Afrita as a mrtUeal man, 
Sthweit/er puhltshrd more irligi»thistotiial works, 
among others his trememhius and fin inii'thrflerjt, 
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he had carried out tliat demand for the heroic by found- 
ing liis mission .station at Lambarene: he had brought 
about a liarnujny of action and words. 

World fame he first gained as a musician. In 1908 
appeared St hweit/er'.s J. S. Bach, in which he explained 
for the first time the colorful plastic style of a composer 
whom men luul seen previously only as the pure mathe- 
matician of music. 'The book, rich in detail, led to a 
new basis for the presentation of Bach’s works. In Miihl- 
liausen, under Mitnch, and in Paris, under Widor, 
Schweit/er tlevelojietl into one of the foremost organists 
of our time. But not into an organist: Schweitzer, who 
is a tlest end.mi of a long line of organ buiklcrs, wrote a 
manual for the tonstnution of these instruments. The 
organ is a mystei ions instrument that through long cen- 
turies of evolution grew from the shepherd’s flute into 
a mighty, seething sea of tones. BuiUling one rctpiires 
a vast and tomprehensivc technical knoivdedge, though 
fai tory (onstriution has caused it to degenerate into a 
banging lattleliox. In comliating factory construction 
and striving to return to the genuine ohl organ, with its 
fine and fieautiful sound, Sdiweii/,er wa.s .struggling for 
t uhure atid ir.nlition. 

I ret ail how Dr. .Stlnveitzer came once to Zutphen in 
Htillantl to pleat h the C.hrisimas sermon when I was a 
guest at tlie manse. He arrived on a Monday, and Christ- 
mas fell on a Saturtlay. We ditl not .sec the great man 
all week, until finally, p.-issing by the cathedral and hear- 
ing the ttrgan, we fountl Dr. .St hwciizer, covered with 
sweat and tlirt. up in the loft busy cleaning the pipes. 
On Christmas he not otdy preathed llie sermon, but also 
playetl the organ to the astonishment of the churchgoers, 
who, upon entering the taihcdral, looked up in amaze- 


inviM w!»f» thcv lu-.iJii t!ir puhidr -uul s.iitl: “Is ilyt 
<»«r ohl ' A!»ljln>lu«n ,s.Hirthli»!u ti»hi uif that 

Stlnvcit/c! tlkl the same thu»i^ t»iiir tn I Hut there 

!tc wurkfd tui luu iuuiuIh heUur he luul the ur^.tn hack 
to wluit it sht>»ii{ have hern. 

'I his man. who was ptotew*! o{ ihroh»$tv at t!ic I’ni- 
versity ol SttashtHns^ atwl to vvh«»m the whoU* thetilogual 
vvorUl U’.tenetl with ie'>[»rti. >uuh!ri»!y '.t.uteil ttt sitidy 
metiicine ami atier ^}a>h»4fi«»»i vvrni t»ll to the tiarktil 
heart of Africa, to woik there atnoiu»vt one t»f the mmi 
hatkw'aril trifies «»f fihukH. Hic «ie{<a{tuie was t.ttieti a 
breath w'ith tiviii/.mon, a ihi^hi ft»»m lealiiy. But the 
tdntrarv was true. 

He tlui m»l foisnulate itis |. lasts, lie tli*l msf say that 
hi* w'antesl to save sotils *>s to him^ jtiv 4S»>t irlirf into 
the lives of the most nn«ies|ti jv iles.;r«l t»} hiunatt beings, 
lie went away sileniiv. lUti m fits mind ifteie was the 
feeliitg that he went t»i tio his patt in atonitts' for the 
Westeiti wiaihi's irratiueoi »4 the natives of the mmi 
rutltlessly eXjsloinil tonfinrni in the woild. 

Perstsnaily. 1 have i*w» mm h faith in ilte moral ftttnrc 
of mattkiml to l««A wnh mmh fiope on ttie aitem|>ts to 
evanj»<”ii/e the tion ( ;ln astj an jiroj.lrs on the iiagans, as 
they are still «allr«h !»v emhn simatiui; them with that 
worn t»ut and aiuiijnatnl mvihol»»^v sslm fi is the thief 
sttxk itt ttsnle t»f the avr!av*e misstMoatv. I hr task tif a 
('.hristianity t«»ns< hms of its tm sal * allin,' is it» fning; reth 
gitsn tiown from heaven i«» raith ->thai ts, fions i|se realm 
of ilhlsiotl tes that ««f latii-'tldr jealhv, ! \|«oilson tsf doc- 
trines am! even tadstal litttfism is n<»f rnon,;}! vvhen it 
leaves itniotithed the moi,it .ifimnins and afniotmalities 
of tsur Western Cihrisuan vvoild It is hn that season 
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of Moslem or Biukllust. Who needs the preaching of 
the Ciospel more— t lie Chinese coolie who labors in the 
rice tie his or the plantation owner with his passion for 
profits ami that other passion for Oriental nanas. But 
whatever the answer may be, I believe with the Salvation 
Artny that charity begins at home. The Apostles of Jesus 
also startetl their work in Jerusalem. 

Can you think of the I’welvc Apostles marching into 
EurojK- behind an army of triumphant plunderers, with 
the (iospel in one hantl and the sword in the other? What 
kind of a < ivili/atitm is this, whhh, while priding itself 
on its St ience, its culture, anti its tlecency, seeks to make 
proselytes tor the ideas of (iotl’s fatherhood and man’s 
l)rt)thcrhtK»l in tjther {tarts of the earth, meanwhile hid- 
ing the {tfiverty, the ignttratice, and the race discrimina- 
tion in its titvn htjsom? It is a civili/ation with a popular 
stamlartl tjf mttrality ntJt tpute t)n the level of the Ten 
Ctmunanthnents-a mtnality allttwing nations that invoke 
the ft ientlly name tif Jesus to arm themselves to the teeth 
:md to {ilay their gruesome game of blood and greed? 
It must be saitl with tlee{> com|)assion and with a deep 
sense of shame also that our Western world, which seeks 
totonvei t the i>agan East, itself swarms with {jagans, both 
male and temale. 

(ioetlie wKite once: "Laws faring order and destruc- 
tion, religioit elevates att<l {>ersecutes, morality ennobles 
and tlamns. In that way the letter, which in itself is 
indisjiensable, iarries <leath into every domain of life. 
But tlu' tnan of hive, whether he Ite [>rincc, statesman, 
sohiier, laborer, or farmer, linds in life a thousandfoUl 
Oj){»ortuniiy to be hei|»tttl wliere the state, religion, the 
law. ami d<Kirine fall short. In stillness he becomes a 
friemlly jnotetior t>f the sjjtritual jtossessions which 
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should be inviolable but which must always and again 
be disturbed. . . 

In that sense Schweitzer’s work should be evaluated: 
as that of a silent protective spirit who goes his way 
unobserved, whether he is misunderstood or not. Com- 
passion and a profound feeling of responsibility for the 
harrowing condition of the peoples of Africa, which is 
for the most part the result of the influence of Western 
civilization, drove him to abandon his position in Europe 
and to take up the cause of “the brotherhood of those 
marked by suffering.” 

The right of the Western nations to dominate peoples 
that stand on a lower cultural level is accepted by 
Schweitzer, but only on condition that there is a serious 
intention to educate those peoples morally and materi- 
ally. For Schweitzer missionary endeavor depends neither 
on dogma nor doctrine, but of the simple Gospel, that 
teaches the liberation of the world through the spirit of 
Jesus, as it went out to man in the Sermon on the Mount. 

“The difference between white and colored falls away,” 
Dr. Schweitzer wrote, “as it falls away between a cultured 
and an untutored man when one approaches the ques- 
tions which deal with man’s relationships with himself, 
his neighbor, and the eternal. Christianity is for him 
the light that shines in the darkness of his fear. In the 
measure that he becomes acquainted with the higher 
moral concepts of Jesus’ teachings, something grows in 
him that was not there before, something becomes con- 
scious and something is liberated. He experiences salva- 
tion in a double sense: his fear disappears, and he ad- 
vances from a nonethical to an ethical idea of life and 
the world.” 

Schweitzer emerges from his isolation occasionally. 
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with a book on hidian Thought and Development or to 
lecture at Oxford as in 1940 or to undertake a series of 
or^an concerts in Holland and Sweden, but only long 
enough to collctt funds for his mission, where he is 
surgeon in chief in a hospital that he built with his own 
hantls, preacher on Sutidays, and also planter, smith, 
stcand)oat t aptain, pharmacist, treasurer, and judge. . . . 

Yet, his life must ttot be considered in its separate parts, 
but in its unity and fullness and in its deep, compre- 
hending humanity. 

'I'here is no sentimental piety in Albert Schweitzer, 
no fanaiicisju with rigorous demands. He goes his way 
talmly, is full of humor, has an extraordinary sense of 
adaptation, but alst) a mysterious shyness. He shrinks 
from publit iiy. In everything he undertakes he is ani- 
matecl by an itu retlible gentleness and an all-embracing 
sense of responsibility. 

Respe< t for liie! Respet t for all that brcathcsl In this 
idea Sdiweit/er sees the real solution of the question of 
the relationship of man to the world. He is the mission- 
ary wht) has u!uierst<M>d tire true object of missionary 
emleavor: to hr ing light to those who sit in darkness and 
to redeem tmeself by expiating the sins of Christendom. 

Gunther Dehn 

Then there is Ctmiher Dehn. I <lo not knmv if he is 
still alive. For he was one of the fust men to be arrested 
by the Nazis when they tattre to power in 1933, and he 
has sehlonr been heard of since. Dr. Dehn was the pastor 
of the Lutheran duinh in Wethling, the working-da.ss 
disirit i in Berlin. He was the frietid of “the proletarian 
youth" and had huge luunbers of Comttumists amongst 
his hearers and hjllowets. Uttlike Martin Nieindller, the 
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lifted the bowed heads and made the slaves free. He 
taught men that if they were etiual in God’s sight, they 
were also to he free in their mutual relationships, that 
no man shoidtl have power over his brother, that freedom 
aiul etiuality were divine laws and as such that they were 
inviolate. He taught that might can never be right, but 
that iit a wellortlercd society power should be a service, 
to be taken up voluntarily for the sake of the common 
weal. 'I hai was tltc stn iety Jesus foutuletl. 

“But what tlo we see in the world? What are the 
pritttes ami those in authority amongst us, are they ser- 
vants or overlords? For ttineteen hundred years the one 
generation is passing the teachings of Ghrist to the next 
and all pretend to believe in it. Yet, what change did 
that faith hi ing about in the world? The opprcs.scd and 
the svdlering are still waiting for the promisetl liberation. 
And this is not Itecause the word of Ghrist is untrue or 
impotent, hut hetause the peoples have not understood 
that for the reali/ation of those promises they must exert 
their entite energy and show their own unshakable will. 
Insteail <»f being waft hftd, we have fallen asleep and have 
neglected it) tlti the t)ne thing which could have brought 
the vit ttiry t>f (’.hrist's itleas— we were not ready to die 
for the truth. Now this has t hunged. 'I'hc working da.ss 
is on the mart h. ‘To those who have ears to hear the 
voite of the future Is autUble as it .says; ‘The liberation 
is near,’ ’’ 

Normally, ;i C'hrisiian shouhl l>e lovetl and esteemed 
by everyboily. He sliouhl be an ornament in sm'iety and 
l<K)ketl upon with favor by his felltnv men. Men .should 
speak well ol him ami t ite him as a model citizen. (»un- 
ther Dehn taught his liearers that such eulogies formally 
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cotusratlkt the New le'^t.Hueiu, wliuh ’A*«hi wil! be 
by all bet.itj'ic «»l tuv U4ine/' .tiul: ' AVtie tu you jf 
men sjieak well v«ni! 

He believetl, .i*! tU»t Lruntut*! in Zusith, ibat 

the tby« will reitim when .inv«»iie i i*nir’»‘«in^ the name 
nl (;hrht will In* lutiet.! all Bv tltr name nl ('hiisi 
he MiukrHnHHl Hh iatne. An«! hr |»ti»}ihr’iieil that the 
hailed wnnhl rinanair lt*»n» a »tM allrd (Inisiian wteiety 
itself, frnm the stair and tunn the lal irliijUHH that 
have made rnunnim »ansr wnh the stair, " The jmlice 
siaiiniis are imi tin* i»tdv |4a»rs whrir fh«nr whn are fnyal 
to the eattse »»l Idnisi w dl hr suhjei led t*» dire |)Uitish' 
ment." l)r Ih hn w.nnrd I hr smmhU ami the nthcr 
ett iesiastHal n*iinniMtMn<i u dl «anv utn the jM iserutiotl, 
‘i he M»nt eniian«*n t ainj* auaiiv the mir ( Innttan in our 
day. N’nl heiansr hr »s ha|»tj;fd, «»i hr* .unr Ite wears an 
rtt lesianit a! i?af h, t»l hn atur hr ir« iir<* |»i avers and tmtm* 
hies |ii«ms j»hfa»rs, hiu hr»an‘>r hr drthnrs himsrU for 
sm ial jnsfke, h»r jw air hn »lrim»t i.w v, hn the hrniher- 
IhmhI tif man, against rate hatirkl. j.n the ride 
nf (iiKl nil earth and rmt thr ilind Rrt*h ” 

It is ijuite |j«issd»lr. Hi Hrhn hrhrvrd, that tluise tvho 
are haieil heiaiise »d the nanir id t hiist will he memlien 
nf the sen iety td the 4.ni»!lrss S«m lalnis, ( aiiununtists, anti 
indHlievets. l lie ”v*n«i»! ' iHrhrvns, thrne wh * tnitfciv 
with their lij»s and l untuiin in rvnv wav. wmild nnl be 
tnnthed, he said, in the ^'irai vrave j»rj in latini that war 
in ttmie. On the nnifiaiv. v'lrai hninns wrir awaiting 
them, (ainfesvim; thr nantr ut tduisi wmihl nnt t'lMt 
them one hair «»n ihrir hra«ls ” I hrv will |irtMth |>ro- 
ftinml vetninns «tn thr suhjni »*f the lama, hut they will 
nm feel the t a«»ss in tlirii uwn lives, exir|»i, jieihaps. the 
Iron tirovv dan^lint^ on theii ih.riti , . . The real adver* 
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sary of Christ is the godlcssness of pious formalism ” 

But who would accept with a calm conscience the 
hatred of everyone? Do we not all desire to be loved 
and esteemed? Who takes a delight in being calumniated 
and slantlered aitd jeered at? Is it not easier and more 
pleasant to row with the stream than to be deprived of 
civic rights, to be <lraggcd out in the middle of the night, 
and to be beaten up in a concentration camp? Why 
shoukl a (du isiian. the man who believes in brotherhood 
and peace, be the suhjet t of ojtprobrium and persecu- 
tion? What gain is there iti that? What profit? 

Dr. Dehn's answers that otdy those who endure to the 
end will he saved. Whoever tloes not hold out is lost 
spiritually. Blessed are those who arc j>er.sccutcd for 
righteousness’ sake, hir theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Ble.ssed are ye wlten men shall i(;vile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake, Rejoite, and he exceeding glad: for great 
is your r<‘ward. . , . 

Dr. Dehn was atrested at the same time as the poet 
Erkh Miihsam, I 'pon arrival iu the concentration camp 
Mtihsam’s ears ami Jtose were cut. 'I'hree days later he 
wa.s trampled to tle.iih by a .srptad of .Storm 'I’roopers. 
Of (iunther Dehn his relatives heard only once. He sent 
word thmugh a prisoner who was released tliat he was 
forted to .stratch the dirt away In'tween the cobblestones 
of the camp's parade ground with his fingernails. . . . 


n. The Soits Blessing 

Ai i iiJ il.i\ u .H lunv {.n .uU.iiHfd, fhf long rays 

ol ihf sinkuig tvrtr »ull tomin^ int i {hr lim of tfig 
tl.trkriir(l {»{«»*• tnlint I Inn linuhrtl thr d|>» of 

{hr iallr*ii iirfi .»iul »l tltrin unh .» dsiiiiintring 
gohlrtt liMiiU'ili. l iiMii .1 ilnt.itur »{ liMiknl .iH if thr trm 
h,til Ih'i-ii on Inr .uul nnr hormug tmt svith a last 
gir.iin t*f pht»'j»h«>iin* r}ur ti|j thrii nmllc* 

tikr fxirriminn, llu'h mthr dvr'll, lonnohilr in ilirtlrramy 
tuilli'ht, »t«*iMi oiiur tttawnr ♦ luiult Innm i! in a ilun frame 
t»f ihIm'I and jnnk. hkr i‘Hk'i iran,' .dniinth fuun a pale 
hhtr Hta, I'oim thr »!ur« tiuji *4 ihr UitMtk nr.n ihr house 
tmtUl hr hr.tii! the- •»{ t niiolii.it »iuhtrnly diving 

hrlinv ihr suii or In * i on * ui vrt .1 li.u d.»|»{»r«! in .tndoui 
front tlltilrj thr r.oio Uir h*»n«v |lr*,(.nd, on ihr rdgcof 
thr hum, 4 i iUv H .0 "ih.ikn*,^ ihr Ihn off In 1 flank v ntakiiig 
thr hrll on hn nri k t nilr in .1 nu t rmun id 'ovift vigorous 
aktrins. 

Ai that vainr inoinrnt thr d*»»u in thr ir.ir of the log 
honsr ojirnr»l, .out .in old iimu i mild f*r vrrti dt lggiltga 
hravv u‘»ni*lrn t h in im i thr i«>« ks jMth that h d frnjii the 
housr to thr tvrU Hr n.ri Hntn ui dr Iiriiih. and this 
wasihrhont uhrii hr rv.i% tn thr liafni of ting outside for 
:iS|M*ll if thr UiMlhri |*rt imtlf d, to lo«»k it tltr sky. iMSIBOkc 
his |»i|H', and tod, tram a Ittilr. 

Anil ivhai ilnl hr dtr on .dioni, tins tdil tnait!* N'oihtng 
in ftartii ul.tr, yoit iti iv !«- sntr, tnuinug si utling, nothing 
to rxt iir inirtrst. Hritn iit »!»■ \ iirndi fi id no strange vis* 
ioiis fir amtiiitons juojrii^ m hts lir.id Hr jttsi s.11 there 
thinking altoiii mmotroH s umk, .dwnii sonic irrrshe was 
gning to tin ihnvn o‘ .dioui tlir nm st-ihlr lie would have 
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to builil tho loUowiug spring. 'Fhose were the things that 
})a.s.se<l through his head, nothing o£ more consequence 
than that. 

Heruiaii tic \'riciidt alway,s .sat there hy the side of the 
well in tlu- evening, thinking and ruininaiing and turning 
things over in his mintl. Sometime.s. it is true, one of the 
men or women from tltt' Irish .settlement, eiglit miles up 
the roail. his nearest neigltht)r.s. would jjass by and, seeing 
him there, stop a moment to t hat with him. But most eve- 
nitigs he was alone. It had always been that way, always, 
that is to s.ty. siiu e he hatl taken up the homestead thirty- 
eight years ago. 

Now. was it thirty eight years <jr was it thirty-nine? Let’s 
.see mtw: he w.is womlering liim.self. He had left Holland 
in the fall of ipoi; and h.id <<)me to this .section of 'Eimis- 
kaming in notthetii Ontaiio the following .s[>ring, jiust 
when the snow w.ts melting. 'l‘he intervening winter he 
hadsjH’ut iit North Bay with liis family. It had been a bad 
winter, tnld and t.tw. a winter stu h as he had never .seen 
in Holland, anti they hatl been hungry more th:m once, he 
and his f.nuily. But in the spring he had gone to the land 
oflit e. and the olhi i.ils there ft, id looked over the map with 
hitu ami h.ttl piunted out a tlistriet where there were free 
homesteads for tlie faking. Anti then they had assigned an 
Indian guiile to gt» with him. ami this man had wandered 
through the forest with Heitnan de Vriemlt and finally 
had shtnvn him those plat es the men in the office had indi- 
catetl on tin- ni.tp. 

De V'rientU had beett thirty years of age tlien, the father 
of three small tltilthen who had been horn in a village 
near /.lamlmt in lloll.iml. whetc Ite had been employed 
itt a .sawmill frtJtn the d.iy he left .s< hook It had taken all 
the money his wife hatl inheritetl from her parents ttttrans- 
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lay buricxl there not hCty i)aces from the well. If she had 
hesitated, if she had been as fearfid back then in 1902 as 
he had been, he woidd not be sitting here now. He would 
still be in Koog. near /aandam, a day laborer with his sons 
day laborers anti his tlaiightcrs married to other day la- 
borers. 

He lit his pipe, and his t'ye caught a couple of belated 
chickens coming in from the forest's edge. 'Fhe birds dis- 
appeared intt) the tioor of tlie cellar that served as their 
cooj). Herman thought td tlie time when he had dug that 
cellar. That luul been in 1903. It was the finst thing he had 
done after he had built the house and after he had made a 
small < leariiig in the hnest. 

Why hatl he dug that <ellar and made it as wide as a 
barn ami then roofed it over with a mound of earth? Why, 
you ask? I le had simply dug it to have a {)lace of refuge in 
< ase of a fot est fire. Indeetl, it fiad .saved him and his family 
hack in 1911 when t!ie fire had swept through northern 
Ontai io, consuming vill.iges and .settlements and mining 
<am[»s ami thiving the people from their homes. How 
matiy had peiisheil in the smoke atid flame that year no- 
bo<ly wouhl evei know: .settlers in lonely cabins, pro.spec- 
tors t aught st.iking out a t laim stimewhere in the depth of 
the f<»resi, Theie nutst have been Imndretls upon hun- 
dretls tjf vit iitus. E le tlid not like to think of that terrible 
summer rvheji the sky hatl beett purple for tlays and then 
gratlually h.ul turmnl blat k. and the flames had come bear- 
ing tlown on his house with the roar of a tornado. How 
hatl he save<l the house? He hatl saved it by hanging wet 
bhmkets tiver the lt)g walls ami by standing on the roof 
with his boy Hetidrik and spilling the water over the 
blankets from the b.urel they hatl hoisted uj). 'I'hey had 
.savetl their lives ami their liouse. It .still stotal tliere, and 
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he Slili livrt! in il. V»»n mtdii »rr it ilirH-; a 
htnise, rntmiv. ^vith iu-.i{lv |».Hnie4 4 «j*»is .nu! tviiuhnvs. 

Nttw (here u -h no nhn e tl.in^ei tm*. The hurst lay 

tm far aseay. J le ti.iit jnnthe4 the hurst h.u k. He liked to 
repeat thtwesvimU; "I jutsUed that hurst h nk.’‘ When he 
said those svimh i«» hinssrU, hts hue i;irw tsaid, ami he 
gritieti his teeth aitii fell liai k tnti* h»s <44 tt.iinr language, 
intoDutrh: *7»1. hrh ditl Inut h ?r»jiggr4ii.'r»l. Jtt^ zooh 

But he sv.is iHJi sa\ ing it this rt rtitng I Ir was silent and 
gratefnl. 4 li ii das hr had mnsr tn rarlv fr»»m svtiik. He 
had tu>i felt »|mtr hsinsrlf It had hrm ii>r lust time in 
thiriy eight yrats that hr had h it turd and innv that he 
sat hy thr wi ll hr ihotjght n} thr Irrluig *4 wrakttess he 
had exjirrirnnil u» ihr ahrju.H.n. and hr snddrrdy l«- 
thtniglu hnnsrll that hr ».v as u«» hujgrt a s«uing titan hut 
well into his stxis lumh seat I h- » uuld rs|u i t nothmgetse 
biu a shtwtng up ««l th«- ta a« husn v 

Ami then, li«J, this d IS had hrrii thr alimsrtsaiy of Kec’s 
tleath. i hat had tnad.r thr das a lirass i>nr, a day tharged 
seith ihmighis and im-moi u s \ rs, hrjr stir ha*! smkkI sviih 
hint, heir svhrir thr svrll uas ttou, tlnits right veais agt) 
ss'hrn they ha«l pitihnl ihrsi stu dl inu, amt he had trctn- 
hied ami laeeii aii ai«l aiul had askrd hri d shr seas nut snrry 
to have left lltjUatut Krr ha«l suitlrd hat k ami had Only 
Saitl: “ loimU ioSsMsr statt huihhngottt h*utsr “ 

It ail raiiie ha* k i*» huu iiuss as hr sat tlu ir hy the is'ell 
and smoked Ins pijw- tn*pn« k. ijris.»us h»lr pults Ihirty* 
eight yeais," he muiii ir»l, ' sslu tr ts the tuiir gtuiri'" After 
they h.itl hiiili thr h«»osr, thi s had inadr soiur flunilure— 
heilsieads, 4 lahlr and s«uiir Iwtu hrs and h i«l plat ed most 
ami pine nmilrs in the Ii*rdstr4«ts s«* that sslu-n wtnirr and 
the snow « atiir thev ha*! lirrn svaiin an*! snog. |ust svhen 
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the credit at the grtxery store in Charlton, sixteen miles 
distant, had run out, he had begun to cut the first big logs 
on his lot anti hatl sold them to the storekeeper, who had 
them hauled away toward spring. 

But that spring was also the time when they had lost 
their eldest boy. He dkl not like to think back to that 
tragedy, lor there was always a lump in his throat when he 
thought of young Herman. That was the boy’s name. 
Young Herman woidd have been forty-two years now, a 
man tviih a family of his own, living across the road maybe 
or up near the Irish settlement perhajts, not too far away. 
De VrientU sigheil. They had been digging the well to- 
gether. yoimg Herman and he. that spring. He had gone 
into the pit liimself, shoring up the sides as the work pro- 
gre.ssed. am! the boy had pulled U{) the pails of dirt that 
he .sent up t<» the surf.ite by means of a pulley. He had 
come up to get stane nails from the house before ham- 
mering together another .sxjuare of shoring xvhen the boy 
must have step}»ed tm the pail atul slid down into the well. 
The .shot k of the pail striking the iKHtom had earned the 
lower walls to coll.ipse, anti yttung Herman had been 
cru.shetl beneath the weight ttf mud and timber. 

It hatl taken Kee and him two day.s to recover the body, 
and then they hatl hnrietl the btjy back of the cellar where 
there was a small garden now. rvhich his daughter tended 
anti where he hatl buried Kee alst) ten years later and the 
two chiltlren that hatl been htint to them in Canada, 

Ami then, the aututnn fttlltjwing young Hennan’s death, 
there hatl been all that trouble with the police and the 
court.s ami the many tlays he had lo.st when he svas surn- 
nionetl to appear beftue the investigating magistrate in 
Elkhart. It was .ill bet ause he hatl buried the boy without 
first tibtaining a tleaih t eiiiftt ate from a physician. 
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The Mounted Police had stopped at the house one day. 
and one of the officers had walked over to Herman’s puve 
and had asked the father: "And who is buricti here?" He 
had told the man in his broken English, but the policeman 
must not have understood him clearly. He had asked for a 
shovel or a spade, and had begun to dig up the hotly. This, 
Herman de Vriendt had not permitted. He had ordered the 
policeman off his place, saying that this was his land and in 
the grave was his own boy— he was to slcej) on without 
being disturbed. And all the things that follotvcd: the Jour- 
neys to Elkhart and finally the magistrate’s suggest iott that 
the body be dug up and transferred to the cemetery in the 
village. 

Those people had not understood him at all tvhen he 
had told them that he and Kee wanted to keep ilieir boy 
near them and not far away in some strange cemetery, amid 
strange people. It had taken a long time to straighten out 
the affair. But in the end it had all blown over, ami f ler- 
man was still there noxv in his grave next to his mother, 
and all was well. 

But that had not been the only time when Herman de 
Vriendt had run up against the authorities. No. the jmlice 
had paid him a second visit that might have been fraught 
with far more serious consequences. That had been sev- 
eral years later, in the course of the terrible year of 1921, 
when he could not sell any logs or timber, when the gr<K cry 
store in Charlton had gone bankrupt, and when hundreds 
of settlers had left their holdings and had flocked to the 
cities, driven by hunger to join the crowds of unemployeti 
in the mining centers and in North Bay, 'roronlo, ami 
Montreal. That winter, when De Vriendt had learned that 
what remained of the grocery store’s stock was to be 
shipped out from Charlton, he had walked to the village 
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one night and broken iitto the freight shed by the side of 
the railway depot of the I'iiniskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railway, had taken a sack of flour, and had carried it 
home. 

What else coidd he do? 'Fhc children he had left at 
home were the small tines. Hendrik, his second boy, had 
served in the Canadian Exjieditionary Force in France and 
had been so severely woumled that he was still in Christie 
Hospital in I'oronto. Of course, Herman knew full well 
that he had commitietl a crime when lie broke into the 
freight shetl and stole the satk of flour. Rut again: what 
else could he <lo? His t hiidren were hungry, and Kee, sick 
with fever, lay in hetl on the sack filled with pine needles. 
When the Nfountetl Polueman stopjied at tlie house and 
asked him about the fiour, he had not denied that he had 
taken it. "I took it," hesaitl. "Where is the sat k?" the man 
asked. Herman let! him out to the cellar. He lit the lamp 
anti showed the offit cr the sat k siatitling against the wall. 
"What’s in this vat?" the tnan hatl asketl, pointing to a 
barrel. Herman Iiatl liftetl the lid off the barrel. " I hat’s 
all we hatl to eat this winter," saitl Herman, "pickled 
nuiskrats. . . ." 

'riien they hatl skhkI there .silently, the jioliceman and 
Herman, ftir a moment looking stpiarely at eath other. 
Atul then the jiolit eman's eyes had sutltlenly become tvet, 
and he had sfalketl out in big steps, saying: "CtHidamn it, 
Mr. de VriejuU. this is a hell of a coltl winter." 

He was thinking of all ilie.se things wm as he sat by the 
well. He t hutkletl a little when his mirul revertetl to the 
time svhen he h.mletl his tnvn Itigs to the railway for the 
first time. I le had liauleil them on a sleigh drawn by a horse 
ami an ox. I le had not In'en able to buy a .seeond lior.se, 
but, learning that a man in the Irish .settlement hud an ox 
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for sale, he had bought the animal ami hitt hed it to the 
sleigh alongside the horse. In that way he hatl gained iwu 
years, for it would have taken him that long to save up 
sufficient money to buy a second liorse. 

The other settlers had laughed at the combination of the 
ox and the horse and the extremely slow pn)gress he 
making in getting his logs out. But !\e hacl maile an extra 
trip every second day ami had made that tri{> late at night, 
when there were no other sleighs on the roatl, and iti that 
way he had transferred more logs to the siding than anvone 
else that year. He chuckled when he thought of how hr 
had beaten all the other settlers with his ox aiul his horse 
It is true that Angus Maephersou, the Scottish settler, h i«! 
tried to frighten him by saying that the Bil>le forhitls the 
harnessing of an ox an<l a horse together aiul that, upwes 
finding the passage in the Book, he had been .scjrelv ili^ 
turbed by it, but the Presbyterian dominie in t'.lurU<»tt 
whom he had consulted had rea.ssuretl him that utuler the 
circumstances he had committed no olfense, 

Herman de Vriendt tvas a simple man. I le let his eyes 
roam over the broad field of almost ripe wheat, sphut hrd. 
with daubs of gold that the sinking snn sjjrinkled by wav 
of farewell to the world. How matiy stumjjs had lu* ttoE 
pulled up from that fiehl? Huntireds ujwn hmitltetls e.uh 
year. People now came to look at his farm from gieat tlis 
tances, and sometimes the ('.rr»wn Agent would pass by 
and stop with him for a short tvhile and shake his lieatl in 
admiration and mutter that it was almost incretlible. "And 
all this is the work of one man,” the visitor wouhl .say, 
“those fields, those barns, those houses. And how dtj yoti 
get such fine wheat and that barley over there? 'There isn’t 
any like it to be seen this side of Ifaileybury. . . 
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“Oh. I ju.st plow ;i little tleeper than the others." Hcr- 
nuui w'onkl say. "I break it m>. Il'.s good laml though, 
thal’.s the tnain thing. You <<niUln‘t grow good wheat if 
the lantl was hatl. I don’t let it get hard and cake so that 
the luelteil .snow and the raiu.s run (jff. I let the water soak 
in. It’.s harder work, to he sure, hut ItKtk ... I have good 
wheat, too. That’.s my reward." 

CiwHl wheat! Why, Herman ile Vriendt hatl not only 
gootl whe.it. I le had fine barns, for he hail built some addi- 
titm or other every rvinter. His farm looked like a small 
.setfletnent now. where ihirty eiglu yeans ago there had 
been a dense virgin foie.st. There were five families living 
on his f.irm. Young farmers they were, who iKcnjiied l)e 
\'riendt'.s houses while they were t learing off their own 
j>late.s farther tip the ro.id. He Vriendt woidd not allow 
any .settler to .spend a winter in a tent. "That cost me my 
wife." he wotdd s.iy. " i'he winters are too .severe in this 
part of the < oimtt y for womi’ii ami t hihlren to he ex|>o.sed. 
You had better take this small house of mine for the winter. 
Next year you svill fi.ive your own." 

He was eounting the buildings on the farm svheu he 
heard the door of the olil tog house ojk’u. His daughter 
tame out to take him inside, "(dme. Father," she said, 
"ii's getting tool. You must tome itt. I he .sun is gone." 
But there was still some light tiver the tlark pine forest in 
the tlistaiue, The hu ge hmtse at ross the road, which .stotnl 
in the mitltlle of .motlier t Ir.trittg, was the one <k< tipied by 
his soti Hemlrik ami his family. The latnps were being lit 
in that htnise, In the lumitunis h.i/’e that lumg above the 
trees the smoke from sevtn.d < himneys t tmltl fw seen risitjg 
in straight < .mtllelikt' pilt.us fttw.irtl the tkirketted .sky. Be- 
fore walking bat k with his tl.mghlet , He V'riemlt tottk a 
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last glance at the scene: “Look, Cornelia,” he said, “God 
helped me to push that forest back with my own hands.” 
Then he smiled in the direction of the small garden : “Good 
night, Kee . . . good night, Herman,” he said, and went 
inside. 



12 . The Miracle of Arjuna 

The white men from the plantations would sometimes 
stop before the door of the old man’s hut in the evening 
and call out: “Hali, Hali, djangan takut! Hali, do not be 
afraid! Do not be afraid at all!” But he would first send 
out his daughter Onahassan or his boy Urdu to see who 
they were and if they were not drunk. For Hali could not 
speak with men when they were drunk. He could not bear 
to look on their faces when they had lost their dignity, 
when their gestures had become those of monkeys and an 
ugly red glow tainted their cheeks. And then, the odor of 
their breaths made him quite fearful. It brought back 
sharp memories to him of the hospital in Magelang where 
he had once been taken to undergo a throat operation. 
When Hali spoke to a drunken man, the sickening smell 
in the room with the long white table and the glass cup- 
boards with shining knives came back to him. He shud- 
dered when he thought of it! 

Often in the evening, when the white men came to bar- 
gain with him, that same pungent odor of the hospital 
in Magelang seemed to return. It floated in the air, and 
clung to the leaves and the branches of the great waringin 
tree in front of the hut for hours after they had left. 
Hali could not ask the white men to stay away from his 
place when they were drinking. They were the lords of 
Kedu and of Semarang and even of Surakarta (where 
there was a sultan) and of all Java. He needed their 
patronage. To whom else could he have sold the tiny 
figures of buffalos and monkeys and elephants that he 
carved from the black horn of the buffalo. 

When one of the men of the plantation had completed 
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his term of five years and 'svas about to leave f{>r Ifollant!. 
he would always come to Hali and lay in a sttK k t)f carved 
walking sticks and kris handles anti fans and {Hushoklers 
and fine bamboo boxes to take away for his fr ientls atitl rela- 
tives. But such a man woukl not come alone. When one 
of them was getting ready to leave, the white meti were all 
in a joyful mood for weeks. 'Fhey went around in grait|vi. 
singing, talking loud, and alway.s drinking tliat lit|uk! 
whose smell Hali held in tletcstation. They woukl come 
riding to Hali’s hut in an automobile, and he couki hear 
them from afar, blowing their horti, shouting at the girls 
in the village square, and chasing the cliickens itt all dire* • 
tions through the village. When they tvere in that tntjotl. 
Hali feared white men. 

At other times he merely des[)i.sed them and hatl as little 
to do with them a.s {Kissihle. I le trie«l not to thitik <»f them 
when he xvas xvorking. He had other things to think tjf. Hr 
was thinking of the profile of the all wise ami .dl-beaniilul 
Arjuna, the god of his people, aiul of how to t arve the fair 
of the giver of life. 

For years Hali had tried to give the god that vague, 
dream expression wliuh, he knew in his heart, must lir 
hovering on the face of Arjuna, wIkj is to be foiiml in ilie 
txvilight where spirit merges with matter. That w.ts Halt's 
sole thought, his obsession; to < ar\‘e tme perfett image f>f 
the god, an image xvherein the gentleness of Arjuna xvmdd 
be visible on the face and his love for men woukl he srett 
to grow from the lijts and the forehead itself. 

Hali had tried many iime.s, himdreds of times. Once or 
twice in forty years he liad .seemed on the point of suet red* 
ing. Then he had trembletl in autuijtation au*l hatl |ki! 
ished and rubbed and smootiu'd tt> give the t ight shatkiw 
to the nose and to implant that sad .smile t»n the goti's 
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face. But always, at the last moment, something had gone 
%vrong: the hair had not come out quite right or the chin 
had receded too far; in short, the god had escajicd him. 
By a fraction of an inch only, it is true, but it had not been 
a perfect image;. I'he god had not spoken to him. Never 
yet iir all those years had Mali succeedcil in producing an 
Arjuna to his own satisfaction. 'Fo others, the imperfec- 
tions in the statues were invisible. His son Urdu would 
stantl near hinr when an image was approaching comj)le- 
tion, and the boy would say breathlessly: “T hat is Arjuna 
. . . there you have him . . . now he is here.” But Hali 
would sigh: “Not yet. Do not be hasty. For if it is Arjuna, 
lie will sjieak to me." 

"Speak to you with the voice of man?" Urdu would ask. 

"No, when Arjuna comes," .said the father, "he will 
.speak to my he:ut. I will know iluu my work is hnished by 
the gr ace that descends in my heart." 

"I'hen when will it he?" asked Urdu. 

"Not until my knowletlge is cottqdete," answered n:tli. 

"Aiul when is your knowledge complete, my father,” 
Urdu would go on asking, as boys will :t.sk questions aiul 
never etid. 

"Not until I untlerstand suffering as Arjuna under- 
.staiuls suffering," he wouhl say mysteriou.sly. 

And so Hali ivent on cat ving. In the morning he cut 
from the buffalo liorti the trinkets the white man bought 
from him. knobs for ivalking sticks, boxes for cigarets, 
supports for books, and other su< h things. But of after- 
noons he worked on a horn of ebony, bhu k as the night. 
'I'hen he went bat k in seart It of the smile of Arjuna, which 
is the answer to the mystery of life and tleaih and of all 
the striving of man. I le cut careftdly. in .small, deft strokes, 
tenderly holding u{) the figure to the light of the sun from 
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time to time. Sometimes, as he was carving, his breath 
xvould come as that of a man wlio tarries a heavy log to 
the top of a hill and who is xvitliiti reach of his goal. For 
Hali knexv that in the last hours of carving an image, the 
slightest deviation of his knife, a mere slij) or a .scratch, as 
thin as a hair, might equally xvell ruin the face as bring 
forth the miracle of perfection. He knew that Arjuna 
woultl come to him in a flash anti that he xvotiUl suddenly 
hold the god in his hand as a materiali/etl shadow. 

He xvas a wrinkled little man. t hui otily in a loittdoth. 
His appearance filled the tnen tjf the planiaiiotts xvith 
mirth. Some of them woultl statid by anti ltK>k t>n while he 
was carving. I'hey xvoultl ask him xvhy he tlitl nt)t sentl for 
a model or for a picture of Arjuna st» that he t tniltl itnitatc 
the lines of the gotl's face with precision. But this tpiestion 
only made Hali smile. He knew that they wht> asketl were 
only children. Hecoultl not explain (< j them ili.tl thei e teas 
no model for Arjuna in all the xvttrltl, ext epi the vision of 
the gotl in his own heart. But in tirtler ft» say this he did 
nt>t know enough xvortls in the language t»f the strangers 
anti to hitle his igntrrance he wtmhl grin at his tjuestioncn, 
anti they xvtttdtl hurst f)ut laughing. 

And then batl times cante tt) fhetlessa tjf PitJtltMuig in the 
province of Ketlu, where Hali livetl. First, the rice harvest 
failetl, anti a sinister blight struck the leaves of the tea- 
plant .so that they .shriveled up likeoltl paper and crumpled 
to tlust. And then war !)roke f>ut oti the other entl t»f the 
xvorltl, and the white men stoppetl buying Mali’s trinkew, 
for they no longer made jouriieys tt> Holland. He could 
not fathom the re.a.son ft)r the strange things that mcurred. 
and neither coidtl Urtiu or Onah.issan his tiaughter, 
though they spent the afierntxms in the village septate gos- 
si|)ping%viih the other women and girls. 
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The white lords came by frequently now, but not those 
of the plantations: other men, in khaki uniforms, who car- 
ried guns and sabers. And they looked in at Hali’s work- 
shop and took his son Urdu’s printed papers away, those 
papers the boy had received from the village hairdresser. 
And they said to Hali: “Watch that boy of yours, now, 
Halil See that he has nothing more to do with anyone who 
speaks of independence for Indonesia. For if he does it 
will go hard with him and with you all.” 

And Hali had pondered over these words until it oc- 
curred to him that independence might be a strange new 
god whom the balandas feared. But it was Onahassan who 
explained to him that independence was not a god, but the 
hope of the young men who gathered at nights in some 
clearing in the palm forest. Urdu was one of them. 

Then Hali was sore afraid for his son’s sake and he 
sat for days thinking of what his own father had told him 
of the times when the people of Kedu were happy and 
built great temples like that at Borobudur, where dances 
were held by thousands of maidens and princes came from 
all parts of Java. In those days every man had his own 
house and his own rice field. Now the strangers who had 
taken Kedu by force owned the rice fields and the roads 
and the water wells and even the air one breathed. 

And times grew steadily worse. Not only were the white 
men no longer buying Hali’s carvings, but they asked for 
their money back, the few cents and dimes and guldens 
that they had paid him for the trinkets. They said they 
needed the money to buy flying machines and steel wagons 
in order to protect Pindoeng and Kedu and Java. They 
were speaking by order of the great white prince who 
ruled in Batavia. And Hali knew that he, above all, must 
be obeyed. 
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“But how is it." askftl I l.ili of tlu* laxgaihcior, "that you 
want to protoct me atui take the little mouey I have saved 
for my old age? You do not protet t me, you take uiy pro- 
tection away, you are evil." 

Mali .soon louud tnu that those words hati l>een taken as 
bad words by lire taxgaiherer. ‘I'he «!essa t hief had tome 
running to hb hut to say that he. Halt, was notv also 
classed as a strong he.ul, as bad as his boy lirtht. . . . 

Once he [taid tlie taxes, twice he paiil the taxes, three 
times he paid them, but then he ha«l no more money. Hali 
went to the dessa t hief and tohl him: “ i bis is the end of 
tny wealth I have mi mtire. Will I not be proietietl any 
longer?" 

But the dessa thief saitl; "i ). we will see about that. You 
still have a buffalo, do you tioi?" 

Upon hearing tliose wools from the dessa thief. Hali 
had begun to sh.ike as a leaf. For the Imff.do, whit h gt.we4 
in the eommunal {dot in the d.iytimr and whit it sttMiil by 
his bedside in the lun at nights, svas the tlarling of the 
children. I le t tmld htul no woj tls to .mswer the dessa t hief. 
It was as if lightning h.ui stmt k him. i le w.mtetl to ask the 
de.ssa chief if he knew' what the kat bow nteatn to him atid 
to his children, tliat it hatl tome to theta as a calf, ilwt they 
had fetl it ami nourished it in their hut. that it utulersttuml 
their every woitl, that it was like .1 sister tti them. But the 
tle.s.sa chief Iiutl alre.tdy husietl himself with tiiher matters 
and did not seem to w.tnt to hitik in Halt's svay. 

How could he gti home ami tell histhiltlren. . . .? (anih! 
he take Shmni the buffalo ami Unlu ami Dttahassan atu! 
hide in the palm svoods, hum ftirs at niglits to keeji the 
tigers aw'uy, anti go pedtUing his trinkets in otlier villages? 
No, for now he was loo old hir that. Attd then, every noek 
and corner of the lanti was lK*ing searthed and scoured by 
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; men of the government. They would find them in less 
.n a week. I he dessa chief would pass on the word that 
,li and his children and their property had disappeared, 
1 searching parties would be sent out after them, 
.uni could not walk very fast, and they would all be 
)ught back, and all the i)eople would sec them being 
back by the |)olice. And there would be the shame of 
nd the punishment that was bound to follow. No, that 
lid not be. He could not leave the dessa. . . . 

When Hali reached home, his children were sitting in 
; dtKirway. Shumi was standing near by, swishing her 
I to keep the Hies off. He went inside and brought his 
rk bemh into the Ojien to profit by the few minutes of 
^flight that remaineil to work on his carving. But he 
lid not work. He could only sigh, and each time that 
lookeil at .Shumi Ids eyes filled rvith tears. And then 
children began to weej*, for they understood that it 
s because of .Shumi that he was sad. 

And he said to his son Urdu: “Let us go into the fields, 
f son, and see the full moon.’’ And when they walked 
t, Hali hehl his .son’s liand and told him that if the 
:es were not [laid by the morrow, the dessa chief would 
ul his men to take .Shumi aivay. They walked in silence 
• a long time, afraid to speak their thoughts. 'I'hen Hali 
)ked at the moon and tried to pray, but his heart was 
heavy as it bail been in the tlessa chief’s office that after- 
on. He could not find words to jiray. He could only 
t up his arms and sigh. But Urdu said: “If they dare 
take .Shumi, I will set the wheat fields on fire!” As he 
d these words, two men ran from behind the palm trees 
die edge of the field and .seized the boy and led him 
ay 

The trial came swiftly. It was held on the veranda of 
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tluf tU'ss.i hnttsf. All the ju’opU* wore jjresent, and they 
heard the wtinejises wlu» tletlaretl that I'rdii had been a 
leader in (he iiule|ieiulente movement, that he teas an 
aj^itator atul a stnnij,' hc%«L Ami it dul not take the judge 
loiiif to reiuh r his serdit t that I 'rdu was to lie sent to the 
Ditne^el, to the t omentratioti tatuji in the fever marshes 
of New (iniiua h»r his o|t|i(ni(ion to the governntcni and 
for his adsan acy of vitiU iu ineastne*. And they led the boy 
away. . . . 

Finally the niorning eatne ss'hen I’nln was to be taken 
to the railway station svith soim* other men anti htm, all 
t liaitied ttjgether. ami ail tlestined to tite |>risonrant{i. llali 
saw his hoy gti by the lint, walking between tows of gen- 
tlaitnes with fixeil iiayottefs, and he and C)nahas.s.m ltd- 
lowed the |trtKessiot> fmm afar, fti his h.uitls Hah tarried 
(he image td Arjiina on whith he had Iwen svorking that 
morning. It was nearly t<«n|drtetl .Vttothei tiay, in an- 
other few hours it wtitdtl h.ive iK-eu htiisltetl. He was yei 
to bring out the shathtw on the fate, Hali hehl the s(,iiue 
against his hteasi as lie w.dketl tti the laihvay statuin. lie 
eould see Ihilu statuiing at the he.itl of the |itm cssion nl 
prisoners. . . , 

Ftom the lUstantet ante the whistle of a train, ami H.tli 
felt Ojtah.issatt’s heatl against his shtntldri . I irr sobs shtsik 
hint. Hali totik the statue iti tme liand ami platni his other 
arm aronmi the girl's shotthirr. With Ins gnat letl and cal- 
lonseil thumb he rubhetl the fate of the gtnf f hr train 
passetl. It hail only twen a string of oil t ars. Ht«in attother 
tvhistle was heaiil, and .» passengei ir.iin tatne thtnuleritig 
into the station. Nosv the piisfuirt s were tnaithetl to the 
List t ar, a small van svit h h at red w intlows. I le t t>uid see Im 
htiy t'rtfn mount tfte sir jn and d»sapj*eaf iijiiide Mu tt the 
traitt mtjvetl off. Frrsently it |»assed the sjuit whrir Hail 
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id Onahassan were standing. Urdu pushed his face 
rainst the bars of the window in the van and smiled at 
lem. Hali smiled back. As he did so, he crushed his nail 
ito the statue’s face. When the train had passed, he looked 
; Arjuna again. Then his breath stopped, and his heart 
ounded in his throat. The miracle had occurred. The 
id looked at him with the smile of one who has seen the 
nseeable, of one who knows all the sorrows of man and 
11 the joys that shall be his when the new day comes. 




V 


Irrevocable Hours 


H, 


X XiTi.ER (lid not dro{) ready-made from the sky, and the 
samurai of Jajian are not swarming over the Asiatic con- 
tinent in response to some mysterious urge to see the 
world. After a summer night’s rain toadstools are plenti- 
ful in the forest, and tulijjs do not grow from crocodile 
eggs, d’here arc no atcidents cither in the natural world 
or in human history, and the mystic doctrine of sponta- 
neousness explains nothing. But if the raindrop, in falling 
from the clouds, could tliink and .speak as you and I, it 
would probably say; “It is not an unconscious force 
directing me on my downward conr.se; it is of my own 
free will that I liave come to (juench the thirst of the 
parched flowers.” 

Day follows night, and night follows day; the .seasons 
succeed e:u h other with unfailing regularity. Everything 
in luiturc. beginning with the majestic movement of the 
jdanets and ending with the grain of wheat fermenting in 
the furrow, is sultjet t to established law.s. It is the same 
with social phenomena. Wherever capitalism develops, a 
'ivorking class comes into existence and grows. Every 
phenomenon, whetlter it is a man on horseback, a famine, 
or a shortage in gasoline, ha.s a cause. A particular 
phenomenon may be inexjdkablc and may remain inex- 
plicable for a long lime. We may not understand at first 
glance why (hiring set the Reichstag on fire or why 
Rudolf Hess flew to .Scotland. But if thc.se phenomena 
arc inexplicable, it is becau.se the relationship between 
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them and other phenomena escapes us for the moment. 
As long as the relationship is not established, a phenom- 
enon, whether in nature or in human society, may remain 
inexplicable and a mystery. Once that relationship is 
discovered, we have what we call a scientific explanation 
of the phenomenon. 

The will of man is not an exception. It, too, is subject 
to the general law of cause and efEect. Man’s sentiments 
and his will depend on the condition of his physical or- 
ganism and the conditions in which he finds himself. 
Man’s will and human nature are determined by definite 
causes, whether he scratches hirdself behind the ear be- 
cause he has a pimple there, drinks a glass of water 
because he ate salt pork for dinner, or whether he runs a 
tank into a company of infantrymen because they are the 
enemies of his country. Sometimes it is difficult to dis- 
cover the causes and motives that make men act. Because 
it is difficult to find an explanation, it does not follow that 
no explanation exists. 

If man’s every action is determined by a cause, it does 
not mean that he has no free will, that he exercises no 
choice in the matter, or that he is a helpless victim of 
blind forces. Society is made up of an infinite number of 
individuals, all with sentiments, a will, determination, 
and energy of their own. One man may have more energy 
than another. One man may wish to go one way, and 
another may wish to go off in another direction. There 
is a clash of will and of desire. Everyone consciously 
follows his own objective. But in an organized society 
men have also a common goal. They have a common 
method of settling certain difficulties or of solving cer- 
tain problems. In common they make a decision that 
does not contradict the individual will of each. Five 
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men decide to lift a stone. Not one of them can lift it 
alone, but the five of them lift it with ease. The com- 
mon decision does not go contrary to individual desire. 
On the contrary, it heljis fulfill the desire. 

It is the combination but also the clash of wills and 
individual desires that makes history. Incidents occur in 
history that at the time of their taking place do not at- 
tract attention or do not appear significant. Some inci- 
dents pass unobserved and perhaps do not merit a second 
glance. It is only in their relation to and in the interplay 
with other incidents that they rise to significance, take 
on llcsh and blood, and sometimes even assume a decisive 
character. History is an accumulation of related inci- 
dents, a molecular process in which some molecules 
assume momentarily the salient importance of the key- 
stone in the arch. 

In each century, Leon Trotsky .said once, if not exactly 
in these wor<ls, there is one decade that decides the 
march of events. In eadi decade there is one year, in each 
year one week, in each week one day. in each day one 
hour, and in each hour one minute that has determining 
force and character. Aiul he cited the case of the Co.ssack 
soldiers who. instead of riding into the crowds of revo- 
lutionaries on the Nevsky Prospekt in 1917, winked at 
them. 


I. The Rejected Masterpiece 

DuRtNG THK Lost; simuiu’i' .ifirrntMnnH iquj a young 
man wt'iuing a failctl miltcaty i*jraitt».u and hattt'iftl fdt 
hat couitl bt* set'll tvaiuU'i ing iij» ainl tlnwn the itrintipal 
streets of Munkh offering jdtturc ponards for sale to 
the tourists ami visitors svho were jileiuiful in that city, 
in spite of tfve dcsjH'iately bad times that bail » omc over 
Germany. 'I bis young man was of tirdmaiy height, but 
he walketl witli a slight sn«»jt and tmighed imessantly, 
the result. m> <lotd»i. of a wfnff »»f poison gas that lie lad 
inhaled wliilc on at live seivue on the Western frojii. 
heavy blatk nuisiaihe and h*ng so amis t4 imkrmpt luir 
made him look turn fi tdder than he was in te.dnv. 

It was iinptwsihle to sav wlieiher the poison gas in his 
lungs or his natmally frail physi»|ue taused him to ualk. 
with a slow ami slom hing step, it was todv <eiiain that 
the years of servite in the ainiv fiad faded to leave its 
.stamp npm his phvsieal brat mg 

LLstlessly atid abmist smrrpiuionslv. as if fie were 
innerly ashametl td what be was *loitig, he *!rew the 
packet of posuartls from the deep p«>ikri of his overmu 
whenever he saw a party t»f iijinists appioath. but al- 
though he piaisrtl fits wares as original, hand paitited 
.sketches ami mu inrreH mloied photographs ami repro 
cluctions, he hat! little Imk in selling them 

Night after night lie nudged link, fotloitt and peittu- 
less, to his cpiartets in the Mosietgasse, whete he shared 
a rcKim with five t»r six other voting men wIuj weir, like 
himself, waifs of the great stomt iti lanopr that had just 
been slilletl. t in the wav h»«mr hr would stop ti«*au«m. 
ally in front of a A.‘ori«ltnoei. ot h.ikei v, and look over the 
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delicacies and rolls spread out in the show window. Then 
with a sigh or with a nervous shrug of the shoulders, but 
always ivith a bitter smile that distorted his face, he con- 
tinued on his way, muttering of the injustice that doomed 
a man who had served his fatherland faithfully and in 
perilous circumstances to wander through the streets of 
an opulent city as a hungry beggar. 

He could not look forward with a feeling of relief or 
anticipation to the evening. For he could not even be 
sure that a meal or food of any kind awaited him at his 
lodgings. His fellow (xcupants of the room in the Mus- 
tergasse were, like himself, as poor as church mice. If 
one of them had luc k in the course of the day in obtain- 
ing .some work, runnitig an errand or picking up some 
scraps in the market or at tite kitchen door of one of the 
great hotels, they all had a feast in the evening. But this 
was a rare (Kcurrcncc. Usually they shared a crust of 
dry brcatl that one of them had obtained at half price 
because it was stale or mildewed. 

After sundown they sat in the dark on their cots, talk- 
ing and smoking tobacco offal that they had picked up 
in the streets. Or they went to sleep. 'Fhcrc was seldom 
the half shilling among the lot of them that the slot 
machine ha<l to he fed before they could have a few 
hours of elet trie: liglil in the evening. 

According to tlieir custom, one man had to remain in 
the room tluring the day to tidy up, to take me.s.sages, 
and to cook the evening meal— when and if the where- 
withal was availaltle. I’he young man with the bad cough 
was fre<iuently sele< te<l for the job of housekeeper be- 
cause he hatl periodically to stay in anyway to replenish 
his stock of picture postcards. 

He painted those postcards himself: rural scenes of 
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Bavarian and Au^iii.tn iannlunistH, *>nmv-t overed moun- 
taintops. licld-i *)t ti|>c tinn. and |*ri‘cn hills with small 
timbcrt'il dialiH nn iht-ir smninit. Ihesc svcre his 
themes. Vet, he uvwt svem tnu in skenh in the 0|}cn. 
His phssu.tl tnndiitun and a tritain inlmrn lisUcssness 
would not have |«imnii'd hun n» lUHUrtakc excursions 
to the ttnuuis%idc, Moietnei. hr luiiijdained hctjuemly 
that he had not the siu niidi lor long walks. He painted 
from mentius , and the ttnidied piiwhutH ol his an looked 
aettmUngly. They were *tudr. tinsnaturr pit lures that 
might have herti tonsuhrrd «oi wiihout ineiii if they 
liad been tlone hv <.» htnih htldirn. 

Neves ihelt".s. the sontsg ttsan rntrri.unr«l high illu- 
sions about hiH tnvu tapa»utr» Hr it»ld Iuh ii»tmun.ucs 
umre than osue tlsat il hr urrr given thr tipporiuiiity 
ami the sight kind *»! in'd-t, hr vtat ^mr that he tould 
snake a name loi hsuiwlf sn ihr vvi»sld fit asi. He felt 
sitte though tlsai hr jiHi had t«» krrp ois paimtng and 
that its the eiul sri»'gtnit>»Js vvunhl i oiur hit wav. Iktides 
he did iioi want to d*i anvtiung t he. He wav an artist 
atul av an ariivt hr w«ndd vunt-rd in lifr m nut ai all. 

t hings went a Intlr m«>sr p!»fi|irs«'utlv vvuh the six 
tompamtinv thr {.dh.usng wmtrs, itv»» tif them had 
gainei! emphniurni with tlir lllatk i {I'smutht . a vetret 
terrorist osgans.’iii-ai >.1 funkrt and sr.ittiuii.irtrs that 
aimrtl at the thHni|ai.ijj tg htr ondrt the VV'nusar Rc’ 
puldie by vv.ivlassag .i!id .nsawni.iiiug |>EuMttssrnt lalmr 
Iradrls and librt.il ino ltr. tu.d*. nlm bad had a band in 
formitl.it issg ilir drui*'* s .nst j»»4i»s of thr tirvv govem* 
ment, 

It was a »’..mgrt»>us j..h tojt n pjid wrll, and all the 
six t ojup.jin* tisv in tlu- \f i.ntf{ |jtofi{rd bv It, n>ns' 
tliat tVsM »4 jljrii sotndirj !».»«! itt«4f Ml Irsv srgtdaf cm- 
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ployment. Now they could eat and buy a few clothes, 
instead of going around in their old army uniforms. 
They could also afford a little jollification from time to 
time and forget their troubles in drink or by bringing 
in a prostitute from the streets. 

But in these celebrations the young painter never 
joined his companions. He remained morose and distant 
and frequently fell into long spells of silence. The more 
hilarious the party, the ciuieter he grew. More than any- 
thing else, he resented the presence of xvomen in their 
communal room. He told his companions that he felt 
such a deep physical loathing for members of the oppo- 
site sex that their nearnc.ss naitseatcd him. 

Nevertheless, he <lid not leave the quarters in the Mus- 
tergasse to .seek an abode elsewliere. He had come to like 
the easy and Bohemian life. Now that money was coming 
in and his companions were generous enough to share 
their new wealth, he could lead a life of leisure and lie 
dreaming on his cot as long as he liked and paint a little 
too when the insj>iration and the desire came over him. 

'I'he truth is, he could not have struck out for himself. 
He hu ked the physical and .spiritual stamina to stand on 
his own feet. Eor one thing, he could not have done a 
day’s steady work. You could tell that by his thin arms 
and mu.sclele.ss shoidders, a condition cau.sed by attacks 
of rickets in his youth. He caught cold on the .slightest 
exposure and had to watdi himself carefully because of 
his weakened lungs. 

He did not object to his two companions’ criminal em- 
ployment. It furnished him with bread and leisure. He 
had given up painting postcards and peddling them in 
the streets. He was at last enaltled to work on a more 
ambitious compositioti. He worked in one of the corners 
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of the room near the window. He painted in the after- 
noon when the others had gone out. In the morning he 
stayed in bed. At noon he ate some breakfast in a neigh- 
boring coffeehouse and in the afternoon he was at his 
easel for a few hours. But when his companions returned 
toward evening, he covered up the canvas and joined 
them in the discussions that ran to politics most of the 
time. 

He agreed with his friends that something must be 
done to bring Germany back to a position of honor and 
greatness among the nations of Europe and that the 
Republic was not succeeding in that task. But he, no 
more than the others, knew how to go about it. There 
probably had to be a revolution, a thorough houscdcan- 
ing. But he felt no inclination to take an active part in 
anything that called for physical energy and exertion. 

Moreover, he had his own work to do now. He placed 
great hopes in the composition he had started. I le tlid 
not conceal his expectation that the new painting he had 
started would set him on the road to fame. The painting 
represented a naked young man with blond hair tear- 
ing off a set of iron shackles that were fastened around 
his hands and feet. With his right hand the man in the 
painting had seized a hammer in apparent rcadincs.s to 
ward off an invisible foe. That blond young man was 
the symbol of the new Germany, and the red snake on 
which he was treading was the Weimar Re{)ublic. The 
painter hoped to submit this allegorical vision to the 
jury and to see it hung in a prominent place in the 
Munich Art Exhibition of the coming spring. 

He worked at his composition all winter. Several times 
he changed the attitude of the blond young man, each 
time making him look stronger and more virile. He also 
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enlarged the head of the snake and even introduced an 
angel in the background. The angel was seen to be urg- 
ing the blond Prometheus Bound to greater deeds of 
valor. 

The painting was finally finished, and a frame was 
bought for it from the money donated by one of the 
employed roommates. 

On the evening of May 7 he carried the picture to the 
gallery. As he entered the building he was told by an 
attendant that the hanging committee was in session in 
one of the rooms on the first floor. He went up on the 
elevator and kiiocked at the door of the room the man 
had indicated. When he entered he stood before five 
gentlemen who sat ranged in a semicircle behind a large 
table. He said he had come with a picture that he hoped 
would’ get a place of honor in the exhibition of contem- 
jjorary art. As he spoke he lifted the cloth from the paint- 
ing and, holding it at arm’s length, exposed it to the 
gaze of the judges. 

One of the members of the jury put on his pince-nez 
and smiled. Another chuckled in a rather embarra.ssed 
way. But the president of the jury told the young man 
frankly that his picture could not be entered. "The com- 
position is had,’’ he said, "the idea is crude, and the work 
is generally chaotic and disordered. . . 

'I'he young painter did not wait for the president to fin- 
ish his criticism. For a moment he glowered at the mem- 
bers of the jury. 'Fhen without a word he picked up his 
canva.s and ran out of the room. Downstairs he asked the 
attendant the names of the members of the jury. He was 
given a printed slip of pajter containing the names. As 
he looked over the list he said to the attendant: "Three 
out of five are Jews, isn’t that right?’’ The man nodded 
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his head. The painter went home and wrote the chair- 
man of the jury a short note. The note ran as follows: 
“Dies werde ich diesen Juden niemals verzeihen — This I 
will never forgive the Jews.” Then he signed his name: 
Adolf Hitler. 



2 . The Warden of the Inheritance 

When Woodrow Wilson landed in Europe in Decem- 
ber, 1918, Remain Rolland addressed the President in 
these moving %vords: “You alone, monsieur le president, 
among all those whose dreadful duty it now is to guide 
the policy of the nations, you alone enjoy world-wide 
moral authority. You inspire universal confidence. An- 
swer the ajipeal of these passionate hopes! Take the 
hands whicli arc streichcil forth, helj> them to clasp one 
another. . . . Should this mediator fail to apjiear, the 
human masses, disarrayed aiul unbalanced, will almost 
inevitably break fortli into excesses, dlie common peo- 
ple will welter in bloody chaos, while the parties of tra- 
ditional oilier will Uy to bloody reaction. . . . Heir of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, take up the 
cause, not of a party, not of a single people, but of all! 
Summon die representatives of the peoples to the (km- 
grc.ss of Mankiiuil Preside over it with the full authority 
you hold iti virtue of your lofty moral consciousness and 
in virtue of the great future of America! Speak, speak 
to all! 'Lhe world hungers for a voice which will overleaj) 
the frontiers of nations and clas.ses. He the arbiter of 
the free peoples! 'I*hus may the future hail you by the 
name of the Recont iler! . . 

I do not recall the newsfiaper in which I read this 
appeal at the time. It nuiy have been only a pamphlet. 
But it was Laurie .Scoville, the tallest sergeant in the 
afith Canadian Infantry and former collaborator of Josef 
Urban, with wliom I was engaged in painting a backdrop 
for a field tlieater, w'lio brought it back with him from 
the village of Autlenge, ivhere he had gone to buy some 
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coloring material. Coming down the road, he waved the 
document in his hand from afar and shouted at me: 
“Pete, we will be senators yeti . . . President Wilson has 
arrived to call the Parliament of ManI . . . This means, 
in the first place, that you and I are going to celebrate 
Christmas like real Pilgrim Fathers, for I have already 
espied in yon farmyard the turkey you will be allowed 
‘to win’ for us after dark, and I know the very jK>t in 
which it is going to be cooked, namely: this old wash 
boilerl” With these words Laurie pulled aside the flap 
of the tent in front of which I had been taking it easy, 
kicked both our rifles out into the mud, and with solemn 
voice intoned The Battle Hymn of the Repiihlic: “Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the la)rd. . . 

Along with Rolland’s message the paper contained 
some excerpts from Woodrow Wilson’s speeches alioui 
admitting the Latin American republics to partnership 
in the Monroe Doctrine, about the New Free<lom, about 
the need to draw the free peoples of the worUl into some 
covenant— some genuine and jiractical co-operation that 
would in effect combine their forces to secure peace :inti 
justice in the dealings of nations witlr*oue another, “ i he 
brotherhood of man,’’ he had said, “must no longer he 
a fair but empty phrase— it must be given structure of 
force and reality.’’ The price of {)eacc rvas stated ttj he 
impartial justice in every item of .settlement, no matter 
whose interests were to be crossctl. 'I'here was to be self- 
determination for small peoples, a respect for the life 
and culture of minorities. In the end the League of Na- 
tions, formed under covenants, was indicated as the only 
instrumentality by which the agreements of the c oming 
peace would be honored and fulfilled. 
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Laurie Scoville was not the only one to be transported 
by joy over the news. Wherever we went in France and 
in the Rhineland to paint stage decorations for the the- 
aters of different army units that had been scattered by 
the Armistice, we met people who spoke of Woodroxv 
Wilson with words that betokened an almost religious 
veneration. They seemed to feel instinctively that Wil- 
son, in thus stating the goal of American democracy, was 
giving voice to the ideals of humanity. 

Here, it xvas felt, was a man who was more than a 
politician or a statesman. Here was a prophet. To Laurie 
and me he was the warden of the inheritance of the 
Puritans, of the C'.ovenantcrs, of Jefferson and lorn Paine. 
His arrival made us feel for the first time that the war 
had not been in vain, that wc had been like soldiers of 
the Lord in a great and holy cause. There was, it is true, 
somewhat of a dic tatorial, an almost theocratic ring, to 
the President’s words, but that we ascribed to the fact 
that he spoke with tlie autlnority of the chief of a nation 
that had brought the decision in the four-year conflict. 

Laurie Scoville and I saw the presidential train pass 
through the railway station at ('.onches, in the diparte- 
nient of the Eure, where thousands of Norman peasants, 
driven by I do not know what mysterious urge, had left 
their fields and workshops to stand for hours along the 
track and to kneel down when the coaches rolled by. 

Why? Did those humble people understand one word 
of Wilson's tremendous phrases about o{)en covenants 
openly arrived at, about victory in arms being disastrous 
to the idcral of an unselfish humanity, about niaking the 
world safe for democracy, or about a crusade to establish 
the reigrt of law in the world? 
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What interest had they in the theory o£ the freedom 
of the seas or in the doctrine of self-determination for 
Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, and Jews? 

They had heard mere echoes of his words, yet it was 
in those words, they knew, that lay the power, more than 
the formidable military apparatus America had trans- 
ferred across the ocean, that had brought about the col- 
lapse of the Teutonic alliance. They, the common people 
of France, no less than the common people of Germany, 
Italy, and eastern Europe, looked upon Woodrow Wilson 
as their spokesman, as their advocate and mediator. They 
felt that if he were allowed to carry his ideas into reality, 
that better day of which the generations of men have 
dreamed, and for the sake of which the martyrs and 
prophets of humanity have poured out their love and 
goodness, would dawn at last. 

The superintendent of a mission station in India re- 
ported: “Somehow these people have heard extracts of 
what President Wilson has said, and it has gripped their 
hearts as nothing else has done since the war began.” 
Writing in 1924, Dr. William T. Ellis said: * “The illit- 
erate millions of the backward continents knew nothing 
of the men ordinarily called famous in civilized lands 
but because of the magic appeal to the sensibilities of all 
human life, which were given the wings of the morning 
by the unprecedented propaganda of the allies, the Wil- 
son principles quickly spread to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. There the innate vitality of the ideals caused 
them to take root and to grow. As no other wholly 

* Quoted by Denna Frank Fleming, Ph.D., in The United States and 
the League of Nations, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 
1932. P* 43- 
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human man has ever done, Woodrow Wilson voiced the 
basic instincts and desires of the race.” 

Of the human race! But not of the small minority of 
representatives of vested interests who, as always— ei pour 
cause!— iezred the triumph of the ideals of democracy in 
the world that was to emerge from the agony of four years 
of bloodshed. 

The war was over, the Armistice had been signed. The 
murderous game had suddenly come to a stop, but the 
evil passions and the hatred at the moment of disappear- 
ing were fanned back into new flame. The voice of the 
prophet was lost in the void. The advocate of perfect 
justice was turned aside by a handful of Americans who 
spoke as chauvinistically as the worst European imperial- 
ists. Wilson became enmeshed in a web of intrigue that 
stretched from the American continent across the ocean 
to Europe. While he yet sj)oke, the Versailles Confer- 
ence, behind his back, devoted itself to the installation of 
a new regime of force and to the humiliation of a de- 
feated enemy. 

Although the Prcsitlent’s statements oit America’s war 
aims and the means he advocated to prevent a recurrence 
of the tragedy had evoked the almost unanimous concur- 
rence of the American jieople, the Congressional elections 
of 1918 had brought a Republican majority to the Sen- 
ate. This majority, which stood under the influence of 
his personal enemies, let it be known to the world that 
Woodrow Wilson, when he came to France in the winter 
of 191 8, did not represent the sentiments of the American 
people. This was at best a half-truth: that infinitesimal 
sectioit of the American people that he did not repre- 
sent were the men who were fighting his every act and 
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gesture by injecting false issues into the campaign. When 
Woodrow Wilson arrived in France, Clcmenceau, who 
asked after the first session of the Peace Conference (at 
which he sat next to Wilson): “What am I to begin, 
wedged in as I am between Jesus Christ anti Napoleon 
Bonaparte?” (Woodrow Wilson and Davitl Lloyd 
George) was perfectly well aevare of the Republican op- 
position to the President’s plans. The oltl Tiger was on 
the alert the moment Woodrow Wilson set foot in France. 

Fundamentally, he did not understand a single one of 
the President’s motives. Clemenccau's coiueption of 
honor and loyalty was diametrically contrary to Wilson’s. 
The men were of different texture, as far apart as heaven 
and earth. Old Clcmenceau, who had already passed itito 
legend, was in turn pathetic, stupefied, and ironic as lie 
fought Woodrow Wilson in word anti writing, in public 
and in secret, because Wilson, as he thought, tjuite sin- 
cerely no doubt, had come “to close a dotir behind which 
the best part of France’s victory had been left outside." 

His thesis, as it is set down in (irandeurs ft misi'res 
d’une victoire, was: what do you Ameritaxw want here 
anyway at the Peace Conference? You di<l not make any 
contribution to speak of in the war. You hesitatctl loo 
long, far too long before coming in. lliat delay cost 
France a million and a half dead. You lost a few men; 
fifty thousand or so. Now you tvant to shape the pcuue. 
What right have you to mix in <jur affairs? You have 
come with Fourteen Points and the plan for a League of 
Nations. We have agreed to negotiate on that b;isis tint 
only to please you, but also to bring the (ierman enemy 
to his knees. But do you now really ex{>et t us to t dtulut t 
the negotiations on .so narrow a basis, now that we have 
the upper hand? I'he Germans acceptetl your Ftiuriccn 
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Points. That was a clever move on their part, at least so 
they think. We arc o£ the opinion that they ran into a 
trap. In fact, we have them in the trap now. You do 
not think we are going to let them off as lightlv as you 
propose in your Fourteen Points, do you? 

“Ah, non, le Boche paiera! The most criminal nation 
on earth will now have to pay for its misdeeds.” 

Under Wilson's pressure Clemenceau nevertheless 
withdrew his plans to make an independent republic out 
of the Rhineland and to carve Germany into its com- 
ponent parts. But only on the understanding that there 
would be a pact of guarantee— of French security— in re- 
turn. This Wilson could not promise and would not 
promise, for he expected that America would become a 
member of the League of Nations and that a universal 
league would be the supreme guarantor of peace, not 
only of the peace of France but the peace of the world. 

The treaty was signed: a bad treaty from Wilson’s point 
of view because it was a com{)lete negation of the ideals 
he had set forth in his Fourteen Points. As it stood there, 
the Treaty of Versailles was unciucstionably the breed- 
ing ground of fresh hatreds and renewed acts of violence. 
Yet, the President felt that his League of Nations, as soon 
as it started to function, would be able to mitigate the 
evils of Versailles and to redeem its worst features by 
international collaboration, round-table conferences, and 
supplementary covenants and stipulations. 

To make that League a reality he returned to America. 
He felt that all could be savctl yet, that the Republican 
opposition could be overcome, and that the masses of the 
American pcojtle who had supported him cotdd be per- 
suaded that entrance into the League would assure the 
peace of the world. 
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It was to gain the people for his ideas that he started 
on that exhausting campaign in the West. He was a sick 
man at the time. But he felt that if the Treaty %vcre 
defeated, “God alone knows what will happen to the 
world as a result of it. Even though, in my condition, it 
might mean the giving up of my life, I will gladly make 
the sacrifice to save the Treaty.” He had grown old in 
the struggle, but the tom-toms were beating their trick 
music about the danger of entangling alliances, the 
adroitness and the pernicious intentions of Europe’s jjoli- 
ticians to drag America into new wars, and all the other 
appeals “in marked form” designed to delude the Amer- 
ican people. 

Nevertheless, Wilson was winning the <lay, ncsf>ei - 
ately ill, almost staggering on his feet, he continued tn 
make speeches, saying on the last day in Pueblo: “I am 
thinking of my clients in this case. My clients are the 
children, my clients are the next generation. We .saitl £«» 
the men who lie dead in France that they went over there 
not to prove the prowess of America or her reatliness for 
another war but to see to it that there never was tf) be 
such a war again. The children do not know wluit prom- 
ises and bonds I undertook when I ordered the armies of 
the United States to the soil of France, but I know, and 1 
intend to redeem my pledges to the children: they shall 
not be sent upon a similar erratul. ...” 

On September 26, 1919, he was struck with paralysis. 
His secretary, Joseph Tumulty, tells how he entered the 
presidential drawing room and found him fully dressed 
and seated in a chair. “His face was pale and wan. One 
side of it had fallen, and his condition was indeed pitiful 
to behold. . . , Looking at me, with great tears running 
down his face, he said: ‘My dear boy, this has never 
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happened to me before. I felt it coming on yesterday. I 
do not know what to do.’ He then pleaded with us 
[Tumulty and Dr. Grayson] not to cut short the trip. 
Turning to both of us, he said: ‘Don’t you see that if you 
cancel this trip, Senator Lodge and his friends will say 
that I am a cpiitter and that the Western trip was a fail- 
ure and the 'I'reaty will be lost?’ ” 

The 'Freaty was lost in that hour when Wilson fell sick. 
vSenator James Hamilton Lewis wrote later: “The 
former Presidents [William Howard Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt ] by their appt'uls in marked form, have de- 
luded the people against themselves and caused the Re- 
publican voter to stab his own children with the sword 
of future wars!" 



3 . Tiger in Slippers 

“I AM AN old man,” said Georges Clemcncean. “In my 
day I have lived through a lot of noise. I caitnot deny 
that ray life has been an uninterrupted tumult. . . . But 
lately it seems to me that I am beginning to hear the 
muffled footsteps of the great .silence. . . . You want to 
know how I spend tny days? Very well, I .sit here in my 
house and I wait. The summer I spend in the Vendee 
cultivating my ro.ses and looking at the .sea. That is all 
there is left to do: I look at the sea and I interrogate the 
heavens and I wait. From time to time I ask a few <{ues- 
tions. I say to myself, now that the eventi<le draws to a 
close: what does it mean after all to have lived? What is 
life and what is death? Of what signifk auc e is it to have 
been born at all? 

“You may think that these cjuestions show that I atn 
growing afraid, that fear has tome over me as it comes 
over every matt who grows aware that the eml of his 
improvised existence is tlrawitig near anti that his per- 
sonality is about to be atmihilatetl. ... It is nt>t that I 
am afraid. No, I am stupefietl. I am t rushetl by amaze- 
ment. I'o have livetl? It is no mtue than the sensation 
of an imaginary fixation in an emlless revolution of that 
wheel of things of tvhich Imlia glimpsed the existence 
and then conccivctl the irresistible tetnptatittn to free it- 
.self. . . . To die? Eh bien, that is to continue, that is still 
continuation and .so on forever in other forms that are 
eternally renewed. . . . 

“In the course of his long sojourn on earth man has 
only learned recently—that is, svithin the last ten thou- 
sand years or so— to say the tvords ‘beginning’ anti 'end.* 
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the words ‘creation’ and ‘annihilation.’ But these con- 
ceptions are of no historical value, except as representa- 
tions of primitive appearances. . . . 

“What do wc know? What is the sum total of our 
knowledge? We have not even the faintest idea of the 
meaning of life. We have guessed at it now and then, 
no more. ... A few conjectures, that is all that can be 
offered to man iti return for a bitter and harsh journey. 
It would be wonderfully pleasant to be able to say that 
there is a paradise of felicity without end in the offing. 
But that is merely an aspiration to satisfy ancestral 
puerilities, one of the illusions the medicinemen of the 
Church keej) alive. . . . Man is a phenomenon, voila 
tout, one of the j)hcnomcna of the universe, and he has 
to accommodate himself to the other phenomena, 
rvhether he likes it or not. His adventure is of no greater 
importance in the blind scheme of things than this or 
that organic or inorganic movement in the infinite 
world. . . . 

“M'o suppose that tins world exists in answer to or to 
fulfill human tlestiny is as infantile as to believe in 
oracles or in revelation. Oo and ask your priests and pas- 
tors why he waited so long, their God I mean, why he 
waited until yesterday, after aeons and aeons of time, to 
make his revelation of salvation and of infinite happi- 
ness? Wliat was he doing all that time, those hundreds 
of millions of years since this earth came into existence, 
and why did he finally decide to pay attention in the end 
to his insignificant cooled-off ball we call the earth and 
reveal his {)lan to the ridiculous creatures that walk 
around on this the smallest of worlds? Why? . . . 

“Tiens, 1 have an idea: go and ask that t[uestion of the 
theologians, ces messieurs de SaintSulpice, yes, and pub- 
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lish their answer in the American press. That will be 
interesting. I am giving you an assignment. I have 
found something for you to do. Their answer, whatever 
it is, will create at least some diversion in this world 
which is dying of boredom. Their answer will be part 
of the procession with which humanity has amused itself 
since its infancy— the procession of hereditary emotions, 
presented with pomp and floating bamrers, with songs of 
glory and crashing cymbals and tom-tom frenzy and in- 
cense and tiaras and images and emblems, all those other 
fictions that have been invented to keep man’.s eyes away 
from the void, from the meaninglessness of existence. Do 
I see you shake your head? Ah, you tlo not wish to ask 
that question? You think he nee<ls silence, hein, the GtKl 
of the Christians, in order to gain the u[)[)er hand over 
us? Or do you also seek to retard the emergence of the 
thinking men after a huntlred thousand years of niati 
the dreamer? . . .” 

He chuckled. I had not interrujHed his monologue by 
so much as a word. I had come to the a{)artmem in the 
Rue Franklin on the insistence of Harold S. Pollard, the 
editor of The Evening World, tlie new,spaj)ttr I then rep 
resented in Euro[)e. Mr. Pollard thought tltai it rvouUl 
be worth while to have an expression of ojsinion frotn 
Georges Clemenceau after his phenomenal tlefeai for the 
presidency of the French Republic, the [>osition he had 
so ardently desired as the crowji of ilie Fretich jK'Ojrlc's 
approval on his life’s work. 

It was not the first time that I hatl been hicc to face 
with the Tiger of France. More than once I had heard 
him growl that in Iris day on the Aurare and I.llornme 
Libre journalists did not t ome to tlisiui b ohl men for ait 
interview but wrote their own opinions. I hatl t ome prc' 
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pared to hear one sarcasm after another, especially at the 
expense of the American press, which Clemenceau knew 
well, having resided in the United States, and of which 
he nearly always spoke with withering contempt. But I 
had not expected that outpouring of pessimism 

Perhaps it was the disillusion of the last few days that 
had made him doubly bitter. What had happened? Since 
the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, which was his 
handiwork, Georges Clemenceau had lived a retired life. 
He had begun to work on those monumental volumes: 
Les Grandeurs et miseres d’une victoire, Demosthene, 
and Au Soir de la pensee. Politics still interested him. 
But he, as the author of the victory over Germany, had 
become a figure, probably intentionally so, au-dessus de 
la melee, above the everyday petty quarrels and wrangling 
of party politics. He had had his fill of parliamentary 
debates. The time for polemics was over. He had been 
in the thick of it since the days of the Commune of Paris 
in 1871, when he served as Mayor of Montmartre, the 
district where the barricades had held out longest and 
where the slaughter had been the most merciless. He 
had been in exile for his opinions and had returned to 
become le tombeur des ministeres: Clemenceau had 
brought more ministries to fall than any other man. 

Then in the end he had been the wheelman who had 
piloted France through the tempest of 1914-1918. He 
had been called to the bridge at the age of seventy-seven. 
When others faltered, he had kept the faith in final vic- 
tory. When Petain had suggested surrender, he had dis- 
missed the ignoble maneuvering of the defeatists. Four 
long years he had been everywhere at once: day and night 
at the front, in the council of ministers, on the speakers’ 
tribune in parliament, attending the sessions of the High 
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Command when important decisions had to be taken. 
He had brought the traitors to book and to all the 
schemes and tricks of the intrigants and politicians he 
had returned his eternal: fais la guerre! He ha«l 

carried France under his heart for four years as a woman 
carries her unborn child. 

Then peace had come at last, and France had been the 
first Power in Europe. But from the moment the docu- 
ment was signed in the Hall of Mirrors and even before 
that, during the negotiations, Clemcnceau kneiv that 
France would have to exert all her energy to maintain 
herself in that dominant position, that tlierc was a con- 
spiracy on foot to rob France of the fruits of her victory. 
Lloyd George and the British government wanteil to re- 
vert to the old British policy of tlie balance of power. 
He saw the first efforts to lighten Ciermany’s biirtlens. ila* 
loosening of the shackles of Versailles: the surreiuler of 
the bridgeheads in the Rhineland by the Britisli and 
Belgians, the whittling down of the sums of rej)aration 
the Reich was called on to pay, the initiation of the 
called policy of reconciliation with the enemy of yester- 
day by Aristide Briand. He was alarmed. 

Had it all been for nothing, the immense .suirering. 
the long years of blood.shcd, the destruction of the fairest 
provinces? Could the new German leaders,— Stresemaiin, 
Muller, Briining— be trusted? Were they different than 
those Prussian and Teutonic ancestors of theirs who hail 
come smashing their way a hundred times from their 
arid soil toward the fat habitations of Celts aiul Gauls? 
Had the leopard changed its nature or only its spots? 
Did the world realize that France no longer hail her 
allies of the war years by her si<lc but that she stoiKl alone, 
that the British persistently refused to guarantee French 
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security airtl that America, alter making the world safe 
for democracy, instead of keeping it safe had washed her 
Iiands of Europe and was deploying her fantastic energy 
in the pursuit of an ephemeral prosperity? 

Although he liad relin([uished ollice, the Tiger was 
watching carefully. Hriand's attempts at rapprochement 
with the Reich, the succession of concessions and allevia- 
tions, filled him with coitcern. He was fully aware, of 
course, that the p()li< y of reconciliation pursued by Bri- 
and and the permanent staff of the Quai d’Orsay was not 
dictated by any .sentiments of altruism, but was a pis-aller 
to whi< h France was forced to resort because of England’s 
new polit y of restoring the balance of power, which under 
the circumsiam es amounted to raising Germany from the 
pit of impotence into which the defeat of 1918 had 
plunged her. F.nghmd wanted (iermany to be a counter- 
balance to French influence in Europe and to break 
French military, eccmoitiic, and political supremacy. For 
chmeing so slavishly to London’s tunc, Clcmenceau 
looked upon At istide Briand as a weakling. France was 
being rol>bc‘d of the fruits of her victory by a Foreign 
Minister who had not the gumption to tell the Foreign 
Ofiice that, if Britain would not supjtort a realistic policy 
in regard to tfie Reic h, Frame would go it alone. It was 
more than weakness to (dement can, it came close to 
treason. 

'Fhe 'Eiger had been near bringing Briand before the 
High Court in the course of the war. along with Joseph 
Caillaux and Jean Malvy, on a charge of treasonable 
dealings with the enemy, and he had more than once ex- 
pressed regret that he had not had the Foreign Minister 
exec uted. And now that his back was turned and he had 
retired, the game had started all over again, the game 
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of appeasement and surrender. They who were running 
the show must have thought that he, Clemenceau, was 
no more than a mummy, a tired old man who no longer 
paid attention, who was no longer on guard. 

“They have never forgiven me the victory,” he said. 
“They will yet take revenge by robbing France of the 
peace.” 

But he would show that he still had a few more tricks 
up his sleeve, that he had not been called a tambeur de 
ministhres for nothing. He wouhl be a canditlate for the 
presidency, now that Poincari's double term of olhtc 
was running to a close, anti he woidtl resume his vigilante 
over France’s foreign policy from the Elysee Palace. '"If 
I can have one or two more years where I can .supervise 
the busine.ss,” he .said, “the peace anti .security of France 
will be safe.” 'rhen they wouhl sec how long Aristitk* 
Briand would last and how much longer viettnious 
France would trail as another Portugal or African ctilony 
at the coattails of Monsieur Lloytl CJeorge anti the British 
Foreign Office. . . . 

Pcre-la-Victoire was .so certain that lie would be elected 
to the presidency that he had put on his tlress suit the 
afternoon the National Assembly met anti hatl his limou 
sine standing in reatline.ss to .speetl out to Versaillei the 
moment word came of his election to receive the act laitn 
of Senate and Chamber. It was Cetnges Mantlel, hts old 
collaborator, who mustered tlie courage to tclephtme the 
old Tiger from Versailles that Briantl hatloutmaneuverctl 
him and that Senator Paul Desclianel. an iimtK uoui. 
meaningless, and shilly-shallying opportunist, who was to 
become insane witliin three months, liad been raisrtl to 
the dignity that Clemenceau hatl ihtmght lo he itis ,is 
“an elementary recompense” for servit es retulerctl to the 
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country. When the Tiger heard the news, he blurted out 
with characteristic terseness: "That’s Briand’s workl” and 
after a pause: “Eh hien, la France est foutue! . . .” * 

My visit to the Rue Franklin took place a few days 
after these events. I was to pulse the mood of the disap- 
pointed old statesman and, if possible, have him say some- 
thing about the future of France. This was not an easy 
task, for had he known the real object of my call, he 
would most certainly have refused point-blank to see 
me, A little stratagem was therefore employed. M. le 
prdsulent had been re[)ortcd to be paying an occasional 
visit to the Folies-Bergi-res prior to retiring to the country 
for good. He was said to have ordered a colFm and to 
have given instructions that he was to be buried in a 
standing position, as his father had been. 'Fhose were 
tire things I was to verify atrd to have him talk about, if 
he could be led to talk at all. 

After the long monohrgue Clemenceau rose from his 
chair, signifying that the audience was at an en<l. He was 
going out for a drive, he saitl. He leil me to the door of 
his study and I opened it. “You can say that I am in good 
health,” he added. "Only, I will .soon have to undergo 
an operation . . . on the prostate gland. 'Fhat will make 
me a colleague at last of Raymond Poitrcarc'. . . 

"Monsieur Poincare," I said, seizing the cue tpuckly, 
"is reported to Iiave said to someone who came to see him 
on his estate at Sampigny in Lorraine that the Clcrraans 
will most certainly come back again if they can. Does 
Your Excelletrcy agree rvith that?” 

"For once I agree witli my future colleague.” he an- 
swered with a smile. "Yes," he went on, "when I said to 

• ‘'riii.s may lie traiinlated as France is sunk/' though the conno- 
tation is far more Ckmenceuuistically rude. 
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you tout a I’henre tiiai we tlo nut kiiove anything, I dU 
not mean that we nutsi ttot try to learn. . . . Wr t ati Iratn 
only by kcepitig our eyes open, by seeing, ttot by siariivg 
for that will lead to blimlness. Nor shouhl we try t*» wc 
3.S that philosoj>lier who c htsetl all the winth>ws and thca 
pitshcd his fists into his eyes in order to learn the set rcn 
of the hutnan soul atul huinatt tlestiny by interior oliscr- 
vation. For we knoxv iltis imuh ttulay th.ii the ihiti^i 
whieh have to ilo with man's tlestitty lait be diwancreii 
oidy in the light of his relationship tvith the utiitcrie. 
The first coiuliiioti is ttj have the <ontage-~and that k i 
rare thing in our lime— to tipen the windows, all the win 
tlows, atid to ItJok out amt tlten to s.iy wh.it vse see. 

“I am an ohl man." he went on, rrstirni. I am 

like ati ohl farmer who taises hituself up at the i jhI of t 
tlay, all stiffened by tfte effort at the phnv. He lotik» as 
the fiehi.s ami he wonders. He wotuleis what the liarievi 
is goitig to he like. He wonders how nuuh of the seed In 
has sown is going to be pit ked tip by the binls ami f 
those t loutls mussing <m the luu i/on are not going n* waws 
out his furrows. I, too, look t»» see what is tunun,' I 
warn to kiunv everything, the best that tan hapjwn ani 
the worst. , . . 

"Will the (iermatts t tame Innk'*' Well, history, I .tlwaa 
say, is a .suitession «»t stiong wills th.a have intpoic! 
themselves. That is tlte only vvay to look at the woj|,! 
We have tonrjueretl the (ietmatis, hut thrv .ire a siiinig 
people, 'i’hey have a will. Their will is to tnake a ««iutc 
hat k, as ycni say in I'.ngUsh. Why i* . . . .MtMlem pso ho|«..,n 
give.s us the answer. I*syt hohigists sjn-ak t»f indivtdatli 
who have ati inferioiity ttunples the term is snv fad. 
ionabie just now— a feeling of infniotitv with, as * an 
pensatitm, an exaggetaietl tired tif trtugnition of tu 
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periority. Of coiirse, every psychological comparison of 
the iiulivitht.ll ami the nation is a lame one. Neverthe- 
less. there is no belter image with which to explain Ger- 
man n.itional sentitnent at the present time. . . . They 
want to shtnv ns that they are not merely our equals, but 
our superiors. Ami they will n<»i hesitate to beat this into 
the heatl of the whole worUl with hammer blows. If they 
<anntii misli onr itleas, our culture, tliey will strike at 
<jur skulls. I'hat is the ivay the feeling of inferiority is 
going to express itself: hy force. . . 

I tliil m»t s,iy what I thought at t!»e moment— namely, 
that .Monsieur Glememe.m’s <nvu 'Treaty of Versailles 
seeuieil to he the poliiual itistrumeui most apt to drive 
the (ierman ittferitirity tomplex tt» the sickly height of a 
dangerous autl luutt.d epilepsy. . . , 



4 - The Price of Glory 

In Rome there once livetl a m;»n by the n;itne of Beniio 
Mussolini. 'I bis Mns.soUni Itad the short borvU-s^s of .i 
peasant, but his features startlingly resentliletl thi>sr of that 
crowned anarchist, lleliogabalus. who tlrcssetl up m luf’ 
lot’s finery anti who sprinkleil his jMJsierior w ith |iow4erct! 
gold in order to make the j»t>ptil it e aiut the Roin.iii Senate 
believe it was the .sun. Iti the tte.nl of night, when 
ous vapors come up from the i tlK-r, tlsis Musstdnu ot 
alone in an enormous room in the I’.tl.w/t» tihigi, ret uuig 
sian/a.s from Dante's (.‘ommcdiu it» himself, hro«HUi»g over 
a ma{) of the world, ami th earning of an Italian inij*rtu»n. 
From lime to time he svouUl step ltet*»ie a latgr tmtn»t, 
glowerat himself or strike the pose of C [aesar's statue saUtt 
ing the legions of tiaul. In the niotnuig he put on a hat 
with a peactK k fe.iihrt, strutted past the tanks of ihr 
ten thousand d.igges a ai t iers, ami snnled bioatlly wlven h» 
followers .shoutetl: "/'.ni, riu. itlalt'" 

In Rome lived also (iiat oum Matteotti. This Maiteuttt 
had the misfortune of knowing Mussolim's seijet He 
sv'rote sarc.astically and with dehfirj ate tions in iltr neua 
papers of the great impel turn and <4 the svau tot tn tlw 
Clhigi who svas tot on|uie it into reality hv a srioke *4 the 
magit sword. ‘Fhai w.is .m etiaji . 1 he par.ides wne not a 
but iestjue, nor was the tarlitish svith the svhite plntnr a sub- 
ject for ridkule. I he f.illaty may |t* ih.ips Im' iiveil«j*>kr4, 
if it is taken into tonsitler.iiion that this Matteotti svai .tn 
oniinary .StK ialist who quote*! as gospel iinih ilie rrs*.lu 
lions of the internati*inal labor * *»ngirssrs, ssh,* jtvv.jknl 
tfie legality of the tlenim laiu pi*Ki ss, .tnd w li«» fwhr*, <■ 4 hi 
the vole. A man of sutb *!«isrlikr smtpli* ns »i»tdd n»>t fje 
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expec teil to uiuk-rstaiul that Mussolini was Mussolini and 
tliat castor chi may be utilized to other ends than that of 
export to America. Only the workers in the great factories 
of Fiat in 'Fnrin and Naples chuckled over Matteotti’s 
biting monologues concerning Benito's toothaches, his 
preferenc e for jiig’s liver, atid his insane fears that the large 
close.s of me rcury he had taken in his youth had made his 
bones brittle. 

Mu.sscjlitii wa.s c hief of the government. This is a more 
exalted pcisition than that of leuilletonist for struggling 
pntvinc ial journals that want jnoof for their readers, fur- 
tiislied in fdty tcvc» weekly installments of eciual length, 
that (ioil does tutt exist. It is also more munillcent. How 
the ch.mge c .ime to he made tva.s Micssolini’s secret; his, 
the I.illiputian King’s with the scrawny neck, and Mat- 
tetHti's. Fo otdy one <»f the three was the secrc't a deadly 
possessitju, .Old he buined to reveal it to the world. Why 
should kings c.dl itt tevolutionaries? z\nd what had been 
tlie ({tttil (no tjua th.tt had led ’Vic tor F.mmanuel of Savoy 
to f.u ilitate iltJ- hl.u kshii ts’ marc h on Rome by furnishing 
a Fuhn.mn dc' luxe tt) their le.uier? 

When a m.m is t hargetl with the conduct of the highest 
politic .tl he canma l»e exjHxted to CKCupy hinusclf 

with [tell V, evei ytlay dci.iils of st.ttec rafi—for instance, with 
so imonsecjuenit.d a ttillc- as the size and the make of the 
insttnmeiits cd tomne to lie used on |K>lilical opponents 
in the* cellats of the Regina Uck-U. One has one’s assistants 
when one is Z(ip<» del and architect of a world 

imjK'tiutn in tlte m.iking. Mussolini's first helper svas 
FilijH'lli, who ptdihshed the darticre Ituliano. His task 
was to jititn .11 le.cst tn»e a day that the Duct* was always 
rigltf, th.it he w.is .IS gitiul .1 nutsic iau as Beethcjvcn, .as holy 
a saint .ts S.iini I'lam is. ,is ptofottnd a thinker as Nietzsche, 
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as courageous a soltlier as Cku ibaUU. as iintiun lal a hero 
as Caesar, and as divine an enijiire builder as ,\le>Kaiti}i'r. 
That was the ministry of culture: essentially a quesiton 
of a voluminous historical encyt U>{>etlia .lutl a ktiMUslul^i,' 
of superlatives. 

Then there was Signor Carlo Dtmiiui. Dututui wi? 
charged tvith a more virile maiuhiie: he hail been set to 
watch and crush the Duce*.s eitetnies. } he esthete of the 
original Fascio— Ite never .smoketl a t igareife u iiht»ui hfit 
putting on his gloves—Dumini could be relii'tl lo 

proceed in all matters with relitu'tiu’tti ami tlist rttutnastiJii. 
He had practised vivisecthtn on stray thigs at the i Ittnunt 
Society before coming to the light. Mimtdirri ina'lt a 
felicitous choice when he selet teil Domini. 

One day Matteotti wrote a new at rule. 1 hr Wijrkefnsf 
the Fiat Motor Works pastcil it itp on the walls «il ti'ir 
factory. Its title was: "Mussolini Isa Humbug,"* .uid 'A* 
subtitle: “'riiis Clown W'ill .Sita'i Italy iiu«» the lU«Mi«lt it 
Messof Airi'imes.” Mat letuti also intemipted the i Huct 
speech in the Chamber <tf Deputies and th» i«-al a 
mounted the speaker’s tribune hitnself. I hr Dtttr 
not so discourteous as to interrupt in turn. He obsrjvr! 
a perfect decorum. Arms fohled, lips puisetl, ami » ton tu 
air, he sat in .stolid .silence tluring Matteotti"s bar otgur 
But his eyes traveleil over the fairs ol the deputies unii! 
they came to rest on Dumini. 'I'hen the Dtite's < hin i .imc 
down slowly, and he < losed his eyes. Was this a gesrurr »f 
assent, of drowsy remmehtt ion l«'fore the vtluani, inton- 
trovertible accusations of Matieont.^ It m.iy have sernml 
that way to a casual observer. "To Dumini it svas a signal. 
And the signal read: the titju- has come. 

Matteotti had not a few followers himself, inarn* hun- 
dreds of thousands more, in fait, than Mussolini. It ivoaki 
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therefore be no easy tusk to put him out of the way. An 
attack oji liis [jerson by squadristi as he was leaving the 
Chamber or the newspaper ollice was almost sure to be 
followed by j»opular demonstrations and ... by retaliation 
—retaliatiittion the person of thece/;^ del ^ovemo perhaps. 
Matteotti was known abroatl. Vienna was even then await- 
ing his arrival. Tt) make a move against Matteotti might 
conceivably lead to int<’rnational com[)lications. The re- 
gime was not .strong entiugh yet to defy world opinion. 
Mtjreover. I’.ngland Itad shown it.self not (piite unsympa- 
thetic, and a linam ial hmn from London rvould by no 
means tome amiss. A statestnan must feel his way cau- 
tiously. Dmnini’s miml reverted to the pa.st. In his grand- 
father’s day a small wliite pttwtler in the wine wouUl have 
beeti snflitient. An agetit toultl have been sent into the 
streets til tin* d.n kened old Borgo, a mask over his face and 
a pttniartl utuler ins t ape. t<j await and seize the propitious 
moment. Hat! that meilmd not become antitpiated? 
Wouhl ntit the English see through it at once aiul laugh 
their t ynit al little laughs ami -who know.s?—kill the move- 
ment ami the itnpeiium with rhlititle? Surely to make 
Matteotti disappear was m»t a matter to he undertaken 
singlehaitdi tl at least, mu without .sotne advice from the 
Dute himself. 

Mnss4»lini had e.isily observed tlie worry on his helper's 
fate. In the ttirrithtr <*f the (Chamber of Deputies, just 
befote stepping ittto his t at , he remarketl with a signifi- 
cant smile in Dumitti’s diretihut that an automobile is a 
most ttutvenient .utt-ssttry to politit s. Was this the remark 
of a vidgar parvenu wh«» hatl been a ftwuloose vagabond all 
his life!* Or atiother signal? 

Dumitii sarv the ptuni. Was not the Date always right? 
Musstilini praised the lahoter of the soil and rural poetry. 
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Nevertheless, he was not to be included among the enemies 
of the machine. He knew it, the Duce, that there can be 
no great imperium without big industry. 

In Rome there is a Colosseum and an airdrome, antique 
shops with faked antiques and chemical laboratories in 
which a new brand of poison gas is being perfected. Every- 
thing has its rightful place in Rome. In the neighborhood 
of the Eternal City are some godforsaken districts, the 
fever-ridden Campagna, ghastly deserts, swamps stinking 
with miasma— for instance, Quartarella. But Signor Fili- 
pelli owns a magnificent motorcar, a red-lacquered Fiat, 
a twelve cylinder six-seater. 

When Dumini praised the virtues of the automobile to 
his friend and colleague Filipelli in the Caf^ Colonna, he 
was not talking heresy. He was an orthodox blackshirt. 
The automobile! Dumini blessed the new era. Only now 
did he understand the full beauty of Marinetti’s futurist 
poetry. 

It is a hot day in July. The crows sit yawning on Ber- 
nini’s columns in the Piazza di San Pietro. The Pope's 
apartments bake in the merciless fire. Fortunate Romans 
roll away from the solar inferno to the Alban Mountains 
and the shores of Ostia. Those who remain in the city 
drink lemonade and sigh. The speculators’ voices in the 
alleys have sunk to a whisper, for the sun burns, the lira 
melts, and the English loan is evaporating. Guides show 
visiting American women the ruins of Vesta’s temple. 
The cats of the Forum have crawled into the deepest 
caverns. Those who are against the great imperium eat 
cheap water ice, and those who are for it do the same. 
The blackshirts are sticky with sweat. The sun of Italy 
rises, but nobody has the strength to yodel Eia, eia, alala! 
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Mussolini sits in the Palazzo Chigi. The building has 
cool chambers and white marble floors. The Duce holds 
water ice in contempt. Water ice has nothing in common 
with imperium and mare nostrum and forests of bayonets. 
The Duce thinks of Tunis and Nice, of Malta and Dal- 
matia. How can this clan of mandolinists be turned into 
a nation of steel and the picture-postcard peddler on the 
Corso be transformed into a legionnaire? The Duce thinks 
of the arch of Titus and of that other, more distant arch, 
on the Champs £lys^*es. He also thinks of Matteotti. What 
had that Socialist pig reproached him with that morning? 
That Fascism had no philosophy? Ah, that we will see. 
Mussolini begins to write. It is a letter to Giovanni Gen- 
tile. “What Fascism needs quickly and at once. Professor, 
is a philosophy Yours is the task to furnish the move- 

ment with a philosophy. . . . Fascism must have the his- 
torical tradition it lacks at present. ... A philosophy to 
justify our existence!" . . . 

To Mussolini this does not look like a tour de force. 
And to be sure, every realtor knows that if a suburban 
subdivision lacks a sewer, it can be dug. All you need is 
good will, co-0{)eration, and a little money. When no his- 
torical tradition and philosophy exist, they can be created. 
If only the fundamental directive is kept in mind: to side- 
track the results of decades of proletarian history, to frus- 
trate the solution of contradictions rooted in the country’s 
social structure, and to prevent the triumph of the Socialist 
xesurgence as against bourgeois decadence. When that is 
"borne in mind, everything becomes permissible and pos- 
sible: sophistry, misinterpretation of history, a false front, 
the Roman salute, the assassin’s dagger, a Cossack beaver. 
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invincible legions, murder, and castor oil. Is that not a 
dainty dish of philosophy to set before King, Pope, and 
motor magnates? 

Giovanni Gentile is one of the leading philosophers of 
history of our time. But not even he can produce a theory 
in justification of dictatorship and gangsterism— at least, 
nothing better than what looks to the disinterested on- 
looker like a beggar’s blanket consisting of patches of Con- 
radini’s Italian nationalism, Macchiavelli’s principle of a 
nonhereditary dictatorial leadership, and snatches of Gio- 
berti, Mazzini, Sorel, Pareto, and Nietzsche. Fascism has 
no theoretical past, and the only theoretical foundation it 
can be given is that it has strengthened the omnipotence of 
the state and that in its carta del lavoro, according to Wer- 
ner Sombart’s expression, it has given “the highest po.s- 
sible synthesis of the power and authority of the state still 
compatible with the capitalist system.” 

Karl Marx, whom Mussolini called “our common teach- 
er” in a letter to Lenin, analyzed, in The Eighteenth of 
Brumaire, the natural inclination of the petty bourgeois 
to hide behind the specters of the past when historical evo- 
lution pushes him into the politual foreground. “’I’hu.s 
Luther put on the mask of the Apostle Paul, the revolution 
of 1789 till 1814 draped itself successively in the garb of 
the Roman Republic and of the Roman Empire. . . . But 
upon a closer inspection of this trick of political conjuring, 
a startling difference is revealed. 'Ehe heroes, Robespi- 
erre, Desmoulins, Danton, Saint-Just, Na[)oleon, as well as 
the parties and the masses of the ol<l French Revolution, 
dressed as they were in the Roman costume and using a 
Roman phraseology, nevertheless ftdfilled the historic task 
of their epoch: the reorganization of modern bourgeois 
society No sooner was that task accomplished than the 
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antediluvian colossi and with them the resuscitated Ro- 
mrtni/a— the Brut uses, Gracchi, rublicolas, tribunes, sena- 
tors, the C'aesars even— disajjpeared.” 

Whereas the tliiferem layers of the middle class in the 
revolutions of the past cputkly became aware of the sig- 
nificance of current events and utilized them in the name 
of a progressive ideal. Fascism, after fifteen or sixteen years 
of power, was itol dear yet about its own ideological mean- 
ing. because its power remained uncertain ami because it 
was unable to set up an ideal that reflected present-day 
reality. Fascism was a mastiuerade frotti beginning to end, 
a tragitomedy tvithout prettaletu in history. It was forced 
to present itself. Igna/io .Silone .said once, as that character 
in one of Pir.nulello's {d.iys who at a mas(|uerade ball had 
tlre.s.sed himself in the losiume of Henry IV'', the Holy 
Roman Emperor. In a fall fouu horsebatk, this per.sou 
loses his miml and is thereafter ctmviiued that he is in 
reality Henry IV'. He has bis house transformed into a 
medieval < tmrt . Pages speak to him in an archaic hmguage, 
and nu’ssengers Itring him haters from Matilda of 'Fuscany 
and ftom Pietro Datuiani. wln»are Ixitli intriguing against 
him with the Pope. ‘I'he folly tloes tioi last long, but in the 
meantime stub t urious events happett that the sick man 
cannot straigluen tilings out agaiti wlien he recovers ins 
sanity. He remains lite prisoner of his illusion attd for the 
rest of ins life istompelled to jietsisi in the mastjuerade. 

'Fiiai is tile rvay it lias gone with .Mussolini. He could 
no longer t.ike off tfte m.ikenp that lie put on before tlie 
Mart h on Rome. I laving letl his party to vit tory, he tould 
no longer reveal what ir.tnspired in the wings and what 
w;is the objet f t>f the mastjuerade. I le was doometl to jilay 
the Caesar t»f t arniv.il till the end of his life, to twist his 
facial must It\s in one giim.ue after another, now pushing 
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the Roman chin forward, then assuming the Napoleonic 
stare. This obscene mixture of the past and the present 
made Italian national life resemble a film, unreal, imper- 
manent. To millions it was a nightmare, and even to those 
in whose interest it existed it seemed like a phantasmagoria. 

While Mussolini is ordering a philosophy by mail, Mat- 
teotti also "writes. In his small apartment the atmosphere is 
suffocating. He must finish his article quickly. For to- 
morrow he is off for Vienna. Strange, is it not, that the 
passport should have arrived so promptly? He had ex- 
pected a refusal. Mussolini must think that he is going 
to remain in Austria for good, that he is afraid to face the 
music. A fool, that Mussolini! But his days are numbered. 
In a week Matteotti’s article will be in the press, and the 
world will know the Duce for the treacherous cowartlly 
sycophant he is. He thinks of triumphators, docs he? Well, 
the workers of Fiat and the Avcntine Coalition will show 
him a triumph he has not bargained for. 

Matteotti’s thoughts also fly beyond the limits of the 
peninsular kingdom. He will show in his article that what 
the workers of Italy do will have an important bearing on 
the international situation. ... In Germany the chances 
of revolution have been thrown away. But Riussia is hold- 
ing. All the interventionist armies could not crush Mo.s- 
cow. . . . The English dock workers have refused to loatl 
war material destined for the Soviet’s foes. England is 
stirring. If England moves, Italy will be next. . . . And so 
far as the arch of Titus is concerned, had not the poverty- 
stricken, untutored sectarians of Judea proved themselves 
mightier than Rome’s demigods? 

Matteotti has written nineteen pages. He has .shown in 
what direction Mussolini is leading the country. 'I hat will 
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make the King look up and perhaps make him reconsider 
b.is choice for the premiership. Mussolini is heading for 
■War. Sooner or later he will plunge the country into the 
abyss. War is the last thing that the House of Savoy wants. 
Little Victor Emmanuel still trembles when he thinks how 
near he came to losing his throne in the last. And now 
War again? After Caporetto and Gorizia? War! That 
specter would stir the workers. Did they remember: the 
frostbite in the Alps, the famine in the cities, the shells of 
tbe Austro-Germans, the hundred-mile-long strings of 
ambulances on the roads in the Venetian plain? . . . Yes, 
aiad after that he will show the worUl who this Mu-ssolini 
really is, what a contemptible cur, what a Judas! . . . 

Matteotti has smoked many cigarettes while writing the 
article. He has contpleted one i>agc on which he had begun 
to reveal Mussolini’s secret. Then he strt'tches out his 
Hand for a fresh cigarette and frowns. 'I'he box is empty. 
He rises and says to his wife: “I will be Itack iti a minute. 
Jtist going around the corner to buy .some cigarettes. . . 
C^uickly he walks along the blistering Lungo Michelangelo. 
Speed was the e.s.sence of the hour. By rapul maneuvering 
it is still jjo.ssible to isolate the Fascists in the Ghamljer of 
Deputies an<l throughout the country. But in a week, per- 
Haps two, Mussolini will surely dissolve the Chamber, put 
tH.e press under the ban, and forbid the holding of meet- 
ings. One week, ten days, perhaps a month! 

A rcd-lactiucrcd Fiat limousine sto|« at the corner. Five 
men jump out and surround Matteotti. 'Fhey do not wear 
blackshirts or nniforms, jiust ordinary civilian suits. 'Fhey 
lift him bodily olf the street and ilirow him into the car. 
'X’He man at the svheel steps on the gtis. 'Fhe motor roars. 

Nobotly pays any particular attention to the red auto- 
mobile. So many cars arc racing for the mountains where 
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it is cool or to the shore where the breeze comes in from 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. Moreover, the curtains of the car are 
drawn. Who knows if there is not a pair of lovers or 
newlyweds inside who do not wish to be seen. . . • Signor 
Filipelli’s car swiftly serpentines its way through the nar- 
row streets. Inside are Dumini, four of his assistants, and 
Matteotti. Filipelli is not of the party. He is waiting at 
the office of the Corriere Italiano. 

Mussolini is waiting at the Palazzo Chigi, which takes 
its name from a Pope who always kept a coffin in his room 
and who drank from a cup shaped like a skull. Reports 
have come in that opposition to the brigands’ regime is 
waxing in the country and that the movement is crystal- 
lizing itself around Matteotti. Matteotti is preparing for 
battle. Mussolini does not like battle. At the front he 
always managed to have himself transferred to the rear on 
some pretext or other when an offensive was impending. 
He attributes the glory to himself afterwards and will take 
responsibility for what is about to occur when it is quite 
safe, when Matteotti is dead, all the man’s friends are assas- 
sinated, and the whole country is helpless in the strait 
jacket of Fascism. 

Dumini works with precision. He has two extra pairs 
of gloves with him this July day. After throwing Matteotti 
to the floor of the car, three men sit on his chest, while a 
fourth forces a gag into his mouth. Dumini is on his knees 
at the chauffeur’s side, facing backwards. He directs the 
struggle. Matteotti is fighting back. He has shaken off his 
assailants and succeeds in holding them off while he reaches 
for the doorknob. But Dumini is watching. Swiftly he 
reaches over and cuts the veins of the deputy’s left hand. 
As Matteotti withdraws his hand in pain one of the helpers 
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seizes him by the hair and holds his head down. Dumini 
reaches over ag:iin and drives his dagger into Matteotti’s 
neck at the base of the brain. 'Fhat is where the weapon 
sticks. When a man’s ideas arc too strong for you, strike 
at his skull, Stalin sakl once. Not the meek but the gorillas 
■will inherit the earth. 

Here is Quartarella. Here are neither tourists, nor 
passers-by, nor shepherds. Only clumps of thornbushes 
and sun. Silently the men drag ilie corpse from the limou- 
sine, over the asphalt into the shrubbery. Dumini has 
thought of everything. He [>rotluces two shovels from the 
bagg:ige trunk. The men dig a grave. What they do is 
a noble task, one that will be well compensated by Mus- 
solini and sung by all the poets of the that is, the 

j>oets of rural, bucolic beauty. Is not digging related to 
agriculture? But it is easier to slaughter a human being 
than it is to dig a grave. The soil is aritl, baked into brick- 
like liardne.ss. The sun heats <lown on the gravediggers’ 
heads. After an hour they have only a small, shallow hole. 
IDumini .says it is suflicieiu. 'The body is forced in. It docs 
not fit. Dumini jumps on it and breaks the backbone. 
Now it fits. A re.somceful fellow, this Dumini. He will 
go far in life. 

’’I'he red limousine roars back to Rome. It is growing 
dark. 'I'he car is one of many carrying peojile back to the 
city after having t'ujtjyed the breezes of the country. 'I'he 
murderers are distuissed at the oflice of the Corriere. 'I’he 
reporters have long since left. Only Filipelli is still wait- 
ing. 

Dumini holds up his blood-.soaked gloves. “Everything 
went off well,’’ he .says, “except that there is some blood 
on the upliolstery. Oh, yes, some women, too, were stand- 
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ing on the Lungo Michelangelo when we threw him in. 
They have seen, though they may not have recognized 

Matteotti.” 

“That is bad,” says Filipelli. "Let me telephone a mo- 
ment.” He operates the switchboard himself. A nioment 
later he is back smiling. “We are going to publish the 
news that Matteotti left for Austria without even infonn- 
ing his wife and will say that this is but another sample 
of Socialist heartlessness, cruelty, and materialism. Ha, 
ha!” 

Dumini washes his hands, changes his shirt, and goes t« 
the cafe. He drinks lemonade. 'Lhe conversation turns i« 
the Duce’s plans to rebuild the Eternal City on the motk-l 
of the Caesars. 

Night descends on Rome. A fresh breeze blow.s througli 
the streets. People breathe deeply. I'he ruins come tn 
life: they arc again the baths of C'aracalla, the cirt us of 
Nero, the temple of Jupiter. The Artliti sit in the sitlewalk 
cafes and watch the legs of {xussing women. Bats fla|> under 
the eaves of the Palazzo Cihigi. 'The sjiecter of the nuMin 
stands on the arch of Titus. The <;enturie.s play hide and 
seek and are mixed up in a jumble of shadorv’s: Vestal vir- 
gins and blackshirts, Michelangelo and Marinetti, the 
Colosseum and the Cafe Aragno, marble aiul tcmeiii. 
centaurs and motorcyde.s, melam lioly ami <lu.si. 

In a high, cool chamber a man sits alone ami reatls. He 
has a bundle of papers on his table. 'The {jujkU's have just 
been brought in. There are nineteen pages of rapid script, 
difficult to decipher because obviously written in great 
haste. The nineteenth page interests him more than the 
others. There he reads: “It may well be that the fate of 
Italy was decided on that day when Mussolini actepiei! 
the seven-million-lini bribe from the Fiat Motor Wanks 
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In that hour Fate began to write a new page of Italian 
history. . . 

The night is calm. The moon is sailing through the 
ruins. Through the open window comes the sound of a 
motorcar halting in the Piazza Colonna. Filipelli and 
Dumini have come to bring their report. Mussolini looks 
on the column of Marcus Aurelius and thinks of the im- 
perium and mare nostrum. He smiles. Danger is averted. 
Matteotti is no more. 



5 - Failure and Success of a Putsch 

In 1888 General Boulanger tvas the hope of the 
French Monarchists. The conferenciers in the nigttt clubs 
of Montmartre sang: ' 7 / est beau, il est bon, il est brave, 
not’ petit general.” General Boulanger had indeed on one 
or two occasions called the Republic a pestilential disease. 
To call names is easier than winning battles and by itself 
is nothing extraordinary. In the witty salons of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honor^ the grandes dames of the epoch often 
used expressions much more rlsciue when they referred l»> 
Marianne. It had been notkc<l, though, that xvhcn the 
General spoke he had placed his hand xvith a significantly 
bold gesture on the handle of his sword. That was more to 
the point. A good observer, say the Dutch, needs only half 
a wink. 

Such an observer was a young man of sxvarthy features 
named Charles Maurras, who in years to come xva.s tti he 
recognized by both Mimolini aiul Franco as tlieir per- 
sonal teacher and mentor among antidemocrats. M;turr.»s 
had his eye on General Boulanger from the moment the 
man began to rattle his saber. Maurras followed the Gen- 
eral around, wrote to him, spoke of him, and in the end 
succeeded in creating a movement xvhich came to be 
known as Boulangism. The General xvas this movemeni'i 
solar plexus, its glory, and finally the caiuse of its et lipsc*. 

Boulangism aimed at the restoration of the monarchy. 
Although there were not sufficient motiarchists in F ratue 
to go around and make this possible, Maurra.s claitned that 
all that was needed was a bold stroke by xtne rninorife 
agissante, a small but militant minority, to set the ball 
rolling. The Bolsheviks have since prox'C'd Maurras’ theory 
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correct, though they have never given him credit for it. 
“Be resolute and the masses will follow you,’’ the young 
agitator counseled the General. “You will get along with- 
ont the masses afterwards. But of this they need not be 
told till the hour comes for telling them." 

After months of prompting by Maurras, the General 
agreed to try his luck. He was to a^ipear on horseback on 
the Rue Royale one evening, about the time when the 
theaters go out an<l the sidewalk cafAs are crowded with 
patrons. Maurras tvould have his crowd of bravoes on hand 
and woukl raise the cry: “A I'Alysi^e! A V&lysM” I’he 
^lys<^‘e is the presidential palace. The crowd was to take 
tip the cry and kiujck over the police, and some of the 
Oeneral’s military frieiuls were to keep the troojjs in bar- 
racks while the procession of insurgents inatle its way up 
the broad avenue. 'I lie General was then to take posses- 
sion of the palat t;, chase out President .Sadi-Carnot, and 
hold the place until one of the priiues of the blood could 
come to Paris to claim the throne of Saint I.ouis. 

All went actortling to program on the apfminted day. 
The start was aus[)icious. Boulanger duly a{)peared in 
gala uniform. I le trotted past the Madeleine and swung 
into the Rue Royale. Maurras raisetl the shout. 'I'hou- 
sands joirted, anti the Re[>ublic began to totter. 

It tottered for exactly half an hour. Then the oscillating 
needle steatlied itself atul remained that way for half a 
century. What ha<t hapj)ened? 'Ehe crowd had begun to 
sing: ‘‘11 eat beau, il ext bon,” etc. Everybody had shouted: 
“Al. rElys<5e," anti the (ieneral had cantered boldly for- 
ward. Tens of thotwantis of sympathizers had come up 
through the side .street.s and now cluttered up the broad 
avenue. So great wa.s tlie mob that it took General Bou- 
langer half an hour to atlvance a quarter of a mile. 
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Just as he was turning tire corner of the Place de la 
Concorde, a man fought himself through the crowd and 
handed him a telegram. He reatl the dispatch by the light 
of the street lamps. What he read there made him dis- 
mount at once, call for a fiacre, and return home. Two 
hours later he %vas in the night train for Brussels. 'Fwo 
years later he shot himself on his mistress’ grave. It was 
the announcement of her illne.ss that had turned him from 
his design to become a kingtiiaker. 

The hope of the royalLsts dietl in Brussels in In 

the same city it was rcborti in And agtiin Charles 

Maurras was the impresario. For forty long years he had 
wandered in the desert in the t loak of a philosopher. Theii 
in a lla.sh he saw the promised l.uui. In the .soliintie he Iwd 
learned that neither kings luir levohuions are nunie on ihi’ 
whim of a moment: th.it, inste.ul <jf a general with blotui 
mustaches, one tieeds a pi etot ian gu.ml .iiul th.it the themy 
of a militant minority t an best be translated into lealuy 
by a mob of gangsters. 

The gangsters hail been ret ruited and drilled. 'Fhey 
were his own on, or King's lletuhmen; Ihrtte 

Taittinger’s Jeiinfsst‘s liittritilr^.nr Fati ioiic Youth S*js iriy 
and Francois dc I.i RtH tpie's Legion <»{ tlie Fiery Catm 
The wail was only for a t ause, an iiu idem, the psy* lmi*n 
ical moment. That, t<io. i.inu* in due time. It was iH: 
Stavisky scaruial. .\fauiias felt so leiiaiti that the Republj: 
could be brought to a f.dl over this affair th.n he tto£sbr4 
the Manoir d'Anjou to be reaily. Mu- .Nfanoit tfAnioua 
an unpretentious t h.iieau neat Biussrls in whith Us ed, tfs? 
Due dc Guise anti his s«iu, the ( lomte tie F.« is, , . . 

If Gui.se should have mounirti the thomeof Ftarur, fe 
would have reigned undet the name td Je.in 1 1 1 attd lui ws 
under the name of Hemi V'. .\t the height td the cfls? 
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vescence over the Stavisky affair, Maurras’ newspaper an- 
nounced in dramatic headlines that the skull measure- 
ments, the facial contour, the voice, the color of the eyes, 
and the size of the feet of the Comte de Paris were exactly 
like those of still-lamented King Henri IV. This was not 
precisely a recommendation from the point of view of 
pulchritude. Henri IV had not been an Adonis. But he 
had been popular: a generous lover, rough of language, 
but of good heart. He it was who said that he wanted to see 
a chicken in every pot on Sundays. . . . 

The Due de Guise, “heir to the forty kings who in a 
thousand years made France,” was a collector of butterflies. 
This is an innocent hobby in itself and leaves a man ample 
time to administer some sugar plantations in Indo-China 
and two or three phosphate mines in Algiers and to clip a 
few coupons on Suez Canal bonds and Paris Gas and Elec- 
tricity after supper if the mood strikes him. It is all in a 
day’s work. Even pretenders must do something to keep 
themselves busy. How else keep up the pretense? Waiting 
to fill a throne is apt to be a tedious job these days when a 
paperhanger and a blacksmith’s son have cornered the 
European market, so to speak. 

It cannot be said that Guise received the long-awaited 
signal from Maurras with any show of exuberance. It 
may well be that the sickening pang of hope deferred had 
dulled the novelty. It may also be that as chef de la maison 
de France, he thought of his dignity. Whatever the case. 
Guise did think of one little matter which had entirely 
escaped the zealots of the royal cause in Paris. 

Guise informed Maurras through the brother of Colonel 
de la Roeque, who at the time was working as the chief 
liaison officer between the Manoir d’ Anjou and the King’s 
Henchmen in Paris, that he would be willing to answer 
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the call of his people. Before packing his grips, however, 
he wanted one thing cleared up- Then, as a good Bourbon, 
he showed that he had neither learned nor forgotten any- 
thing during the long years of exile. 

Which flag. Guise wanted to know, would float over the 
Louvre and the royal palaces when he should make his 
joyous entry and hoist himself onto the throne of Saint 
Louis? The tricolor of the Republic, of Napoleon, and of 
the July Monarchy? If so, he, the Due de Guise must be 
counted out. Never would he come to France so long as 
that infamous rag of international Freemasonry and the 
Sanhedrin remained the official standard. He would 
sooner stay with his butterflies and coupons. 

Maurras was busy printing proclamations to the Pari- 
sians: “The King is here at last: Vive Jean Ilir' But the 
Pretender’s message made him stop the presses. What? 
Start a debate in so solemn and sacred a moment, a quarrel 
over dressing before the goose was cooked, or plucked, «r 
even caught? Monseigneur was really too particular. 'I'lk* 
main job was to get into the Louvre, flag or no flag. A 
minor detail like that about flags could easily be seiilw! 
afterwards— for instance, after the hundred leading repub- 
licans, Herriot, Blum, and Daladier at their head (Maur- 
ras wrote), had been drowned like dogs in the Seine. Ciiiise 
replied petulantly that the tricolor must come down before 
he would take one step on the roa<l to Paris. With him it 
was the reverse of the case of General Boulange r. I he 
General had dismounted too soon; the Duke xvould mi 
stir from his high horse. 

The matter would have entlcd right then and there, had 
it not been for the good .sense of the Duke’s son, Henri, 
Corate de Paris. The ancestor whom this young man wat 
said to resemble had found Paris well tvorth a Mass, fie, 
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Henri, thought it worth a flag and even a whole bushel of 
flags. He informed the disconcerted monarchists that he 
would come to Paris even if Beelzebub sat on the roof of 
the Louvre. In fact, the scepter and the diadem stood 
f eady, next to his father’s old butterfly boxes. 

That was the language Maurras liked. Now he could 
start the ball rolling. The Parisians were informed 
through the medium of a series of articles in V Action 
Frangaise from the pen of Ldon Daudet that the Pretender’s 
son not only had the skull of le vert galant, but that he 
nourished some pretty progressive and advanced ideas. For 
example, the Comte de Paris had made a deep study of the 
Christian corporate state; he was an admirer of Mus- 
solini; he furthermore believed in the family, in religion, 
in law, in order, in social justice, in peace with honor, in 
a. big army, in a holy crusade against Moscow, in freedom 
of conscience for Jesuits, and in Paris Gas and Electricity. 
In other words, he was a uni<iue young man, quite like the 
five hundred thousand members of the Fiery Cross. Maur- 
i-as told me once that he detested Americans because he 
said they are always trying to sell something. While selling 
the Comte de Paris to the skeptical Parisians, Maurras 
launched the second grand coup of his life. 

On February 6, 1934, his camelots du roi demonstrated 
on the Place de la Concorde in front of the Palais Bourbon, 
where the Chamber of Deputies was in session. Inside the 
building Daladier was defending some of his Radical 
friends against the Communists’ accusations that they were 
implicated in the Stavisky scandal. 

The demonstration took the government completely by 
surprise. Jean Chiappe, the police prefect, had gone on 
a vacation to Florence. It was not until he refused to return 
that it dawned on Daladier that there was a sinister con- 
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nection between the man’s absence and the riots that fol- 
lowed. The camelots demonstrated under the choral cries 
of: “France to the French! Down with the Jews! Hang the 
thieves on the lantern posts!” They came near breaking 
into the Palais Bourbon, whereupon Edouard Herriot, 
who presided, suspended the session and sent the deputies 
home for the day to their wives and mistresses. 

On the following day, the Chamber went into session at 
two in the afternoon. By that time the quays leading to 
the Palais Bourbon were guarded by detachments of the 
Mobile Guard; units of the regular army were camped in 
the side avenues of the Champs Elysees, and patrols of 
dragoons were riding up and down the Place de la Con- 
corde. Around six o’clock a group of young men, wearing 
the berets of the King’s Henchmen and carrying walking 
sticks with razor blades fastened to the ends, made a de- 
scent on the Place de la Concorde from the direction of the 
Tuileries terraces and, rushing past the dragoons, attacked 
a couple of motor buses and set them on fire. 

The dragoons promptly mounted and cleared the square 
with their swords. An hour later the Tuileries gardens 
were swarming with people. In one corner of the gardens 
I saw Maxime Real del Sarte and Maurice Pujo, the com- 
manders of the King’s Henchmen, holding a conference 
with the organization’s shock-troop leaders. In another 
section, near the Orangerie, were Andre Marty and Gabriel 
Peri, surrounded by so-called “responsables" of the Com- 
munist party. Slowly the crowd filtered into the square. 
When at seven o’clock the troopers received the order to 
clear the way, they were received with brickbats and burn- 
ing hoops of straw, which the Henchmen deftly tossed 
around the horses’ necks. 

While this running fight was going on in the square. 
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a. procession of ex-service men belonging to a Fascist 
veterans’ organization, the Union Nationale des Combat- 
tants, came marching down the Champs Elysees and was 
halted by a cordon of police at the entrance of the square 
between the two statues of the Horses of Marly, which is 
the place where the guillotine stood in the days of 
Robespierre’s Terror. Their leaders entered into an argu- 
ment with the police inspectors. Claiming that Daladier 
had granted permission for their demonstration, they de- 
manded passage. 

Wlaile the debate was waxing hot, the Communists sud- 
denly stormed into the square from the opposite side, 
sweeping the dragoons before them in one overwhelming 
mass movement. Only black-helmeted members of the 
Mobile Guard, Daladicr’s special police, stood their 
ground at the Pont de la Concorde. The Mobiles let the 
fleeing troopers pass through their ranks and fired a warn- S 

ing salvo into the air. That volley exasperated the crowd’s :p'i 

temper. More thousancls i>resscd into the square, with the } 

result that the Mobiles were pressed so closely that they 
could not raise their carbines to fire but were forced to : • - 

engage in hand-to-hand fighting with the mob. 

In the meantime the mounted detachments, which had i'- 
passed through the lines, had dismounted on the Quai ■ 
d’Orsay. They were patting their horses and nursing their 
bruises when they were attacked by a section of the crowd ; 
tbat had come upon them by rushing across the Pont Royal, L- 
wbich connects the Right and the Left Bank of the Seine, 
from the Louvre’s Pavilion dc Flore to the Rue du Bac. 

In a flash, dozens of horses were racing around with ‘ 

burning hoops of straw around their necks. The troopers ’ ' 

bad drawn their sabers, but they were being pushed into 
tbe river one by one. A good number of them were 
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drowned. The government never published the number 
of casualties suffered by the police forces. 

By that time fighting was general on the Place de la 
Concorde, on the qxtais, and the Champs filysdes. vSome 
machine guns on the terrace walls of the Palais Bourbon 
had gone into action. They were still firing above the heads 
of the crowd. Had they not done so, they would have 
mowed down the Mobile Guards, who had their backs to- 
ward them holding off the mob. 

But the firing did not disperse the mob. Something else 
did. A few minutes before ten o’clock, the Communists, 
who had taken the lead in the storming of the bridge in 
front of the Chamber of Deputies, suddenly witlulrew 
from the battle. I saw the “responsables” going through 
the mob, ordering an immediate cessation of the attack. 
In less than an hour the Fascist organizations stood alone 
before the walls of armed men guarding the apj>roachcs 
to the Palais Bourbon. 

What had happened to make the Leftists withdraw from 
the fight at a moment when it seemed that the next push, 
by sheer weight of numbers, would have carried the nu»b 
right into the corridors of the Palais Bourbon? 

I asked Paul Vaillant-Couturier, the editor of Hjimanite, 
whom I encountered late that night “retreating” up the 
Avenue de I’Opera. He said the whole fight had been a 
tactical error on the part of the Communists. T'hey hatl 
not realized that they had become the unwitting instru- 
ments of Maurras and the Fascists in general. 

“We thought at first that it was merely to be a demon- 
stration against the government,” he said. “In this we 
could join. But when we discovered that we were being 
pushed into something that was intended as a Fascist 
coup d’etat, we stopped immediately.” 
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“How did you find out that this was to have been a 
Fascist Putsch?" 1 asked. 

“Through Weygand!” he said. 

“How so Weygand?” I asked. 

“Our men on the Place de la Concorde were told by the 
King’s Henchmen and members of the Fiery Cross that 
if we could reach the Chamber gates, Weygand would send 
one or two regiments to help. . . .” 

The fighting was not resumed the next day. Daladier 
resigned under the cry of “assassin of the people.” Maurras 
raved and fumed in his newspaper, f/lc/mn Franfawe. He 
could hardly say that the failure of the Putsch was due to 
the defection of the Communists. His militant minority 
had simply failed to carry the masses along with it. 

It was the second failure in forty years. But there was 
one phrase in Maurras’ article which blew tlie gaff and 
wliich gave away the fundamental purpose of the bloody 
masquerade on the Place tie la ('oncorde on February 7, 
if)34. It was this: “From this moment onward war with 
(iermany becomes inevitable." That was true. Having 
failed to install a Fascist regime by their own strength, the 
French reactionaries could only hofie that in a war with 
Hitler France wouhl be defeated and that the Fuehrer 
would install the regime they desired. 

On February 7, 193.1, the basis was laid for what oc- 
curred in May and June, 1940. 



6 . Politics and Souls 

The bloody week of February, 1934, which saw the 
national army of Austria shoot down tlte Viennese Social 
Democrats has almost been forgotten in the presence of 
the mountains of human woe that the ensuing years have 
accumulated. And indeed, gruesome and shocking though 
it all was— the unprovoked attack on the working<lass dis- 
tricts of the old Austrian capital, the bombardment bv 
artillery of the apartment houses, and the subsee|uer.f. 
hounding and hanging of tlu' labor leaders— it ajjjX'ars n 
but a momentary and ntiuor disturbance when viewed 
the light of such appalling events as the systematic exter 
mination of the comiuered Slav nations— the Cl/et hs, th - 
Poles, and the Serbs— and the indescribable liorrtjis tt 
dieted on the Jews by the Nazi barbarians. 

How trivial an impre.ssion tloes that distant week i 
fighting in Vienna make in the innnense panorama of th»- 
world’s tragedy today, when we see the shackle.s of slavrr'; 
being forged around an entire continent? 

Yet, the fatal hour wherein DoUfiuss staged his ci: 
guinary coup and destroyed what had been one of rh.r 
most hopeful and succe.ssfid experiment.i in social j ;• 
economic planning of the posttvar era. that hour is mv-r 
thelcss one of tlie dec isive momcni.s in mcKlenr history u 
more than one respect. 

For not only did the diminutive (Chancellor, by his u • 
provoked a,s.sauli on the workers of \henna and on th-.r 
democratic institutions, disarm and dc-stroy the only f.i? : : 
that would have enabled Austria to put uji a desfutj ! 
resistance against the Nazi invasion when it came four srci 
later, but his action marked an itnportaiu step fcjrwani • 
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the Vatican’s policy of reconquering what it had lost in 
Europe and in the world by the Reformation. 

It is true that a great deal of what Rome lost by the 
Reformation had been recovered long before Dollfuss’ 
exploit. Through the Counter Reformation and through 
the efforts of the nineteenth-century Popes, in all the coun- 
tries that had remained Catholic and also in many terri- 
tories that had become Protestant, the old authority had 
long since been re-established, albeit in new forms. For the 
Church had never abandoned its pretensions to domina- 
tion. It had merely changed the methods and the tactics of 
regaining a dominant position in a changing world.* 

The modem state grew up in the shadow of the Church. 
The noise of the struggle between Church and State fills 
the silent centuries of the later Middle Ages and the be- 
ginning of the modern era (silent, that is, in comparison 
with the tumult of our time). The Church definitely lost 
out in that struggle, but nevertheless this organization, 
whose motto is semper eadem, always the same, and which 
calmly attributes to itself divine approval, has never given 
up its ancient claims. These it has guarded till our day, 
along with the peculiarly ambiguous status of being both 
a world congregation of the faithful and a political institu- 
tion chiefly concerned with gaining and regaining power. 

If, after the Reformation, after the French and Ameri- 
can Revolutions, the Era of Enlightenment, the Age of 

* “Throughout the whole modem epoch and down to today the claim 
of the Papacy to authority has suffered not the smallest change, as may be 
studied conveniently in the well-known encyclical of Pius IX of Decem- 
ber 8, 1864 ... no historic document was ever more clear and precise.” 
John Jay Chapman in The Forum Magazine of April 1925 on “America 
and Roman Catholicism.” 

A book proving again the papal* yearning for temporal power is The 
State and the Church by Ryan and Millar. This book bears the im- 
primatur of the late Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 
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Reason, and the dawn of liberalism, the Church could no 
longer overcome her oi){K)nenis by being against the state, 
it set out to try and overcome them with the help of the 
state. The goal had not changetl, only the means to the 
goal. Of course, the Church denies this. Ostensibly, like 
any other religious body, it merely seeks the salvation of 
souls and the triumph of Christian principles in society. 
But the Roman Church also retains a political org:ini/a- 
tion that all the other Christian bmlies lack. It is this 
political organization which makes the Roman Chunh 
one of the most important factors in a {>eriod of lii-storiral 
transition such as ours, when humanity is facet! with the 
decision of continuing its march on the road towartl de- 
mocracy or of reverting to a pattern of authoritarianism 
such as prevailed in tho.se olden times when the siui t)f the 
Roman Church also stood highest. 

Now, it is true that data supplietl in the publislud 
works and in the public tleclarat ions of prelates and spikes 
men to prove the ceasele.ss striving of the Roman Cdumh 
for power cannot be so eaisily found as in the case of otH:r 
political organizations, whereoneahvays finds some 1‘rofa- 
sor Haushofer or Baron 'Tanaka letting the cat out of the 
bag. As the oldest international organization in existerutf. 
the Church has not only gainesl an iiu omparabk? auiluircv 
and a respect, which in the <ase of American Protestaers 
amounts to something like inviolability or untoiu habiUu, 
but ithas also aetptired a vast experieiu c by virtue <)f wlmh 
her prelates and princes with ittfallible instinct never w 
a word more than they wish the puldie to know. A 
who told tales out of .school in tlu* same Iwyislily Ixussful 
manner as De Bono once spilled tlje beatw abntit Mitt- 
solini’s planned aggre.ssion against Ethiopia would lie ui- 
conceivable. 
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Fortunately, however, not all Catholics arc prelates, and 
therefore the world has come to know of the existence, in 
the bosom of the Church itself, of a critical attitude toward 
the Vatican’s renewed and intensified interest and partici- 
pation in world jjolitics*. I'he actions of Dollfuss, to 
\vhoin the po{>e’s Secretary of State wii'ed the papal blessing 
on the termination of the blood bath in Viennat; the 
triumph of Fascism in Spain and the subsecpient reception 
by the Supreme Pontiff of the leaders of the Falange; the 
praise peritKlically bestowed on the Fascist state of Portu- 
gal in the Osseraatore Romano; the refusal of the French 
Benedictines to take uj) the task of “evangelizing” Russiat, 
iincl the j>rotests by the Patriarch of the Cojttic Church 
against the Romauization of the Coptic communion in 
Ethiopia after the Italian con<iuest— -tlu'se are but a few of 
the int:idents that focused attention on the Vatican’s pro- 
found interest and role in the major events of our time. 

Although j)ublic proitouncements on this subject are 
not plentiful, actions, which si)eaklou<ler than words, have 
incontroverti[)ly established the fact thtu the new world- 
political interventions of the Vatican date from the rise of 
^■a.sc:ism. 'Fhe predet vssor of the present itontiff, Pius XI, 
initiated and intensified this new interest of the Vatican in 
workl twents. Before he commencetl his reign in 1922, 
Pius XI, as Monsignor Achillt; Ratii, wtts nuncio to Poland. 
I le w:is present in Warsaw iit August, 1920, when the rapid 
tulvance of Sinuton Budenny’s Red ctivalry brought the 

• I'hcse critia :irr virttuilly ;iU laymen: William Teeling, Georges 
Brriiaricw, Jofa** Bergamiii* Francois Mauriac, Laureme Fernsworth» and 

cjtlirrs. 

f Reported in the ReirhxpoH of Vienna, Nmrs Wiener Journal, and 
Nrtiif freie Presse, nnder date of Fehrnary 14, U134. 

^ Re|K)rted in the Mereure de Fmnre, issue of December, 1939, by 
Kit;olas BrianChaninov. 
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Bolsheviks within sight of the Polish capital. While other 
diplomats fled, the nuncio remained beliind. Pcdisli his- 
tory books assert that he. General W'eygatul, and Herbert 
Hoover are the men who organized the defense with Josef 
Pilsudski and that to their steadfastness and strategy must 
be attributed the “Miracle of the Vistula"— that is to s;iy, 
the rolling back of the Red armies*. 

Upon his ap{K)intment to the archbishopric of Milan, 
which was the center of the Ea.scist movement, Monsignor 
Ratti made the actpiaintance of the leader of that itmvt- 
ment. Signor Mussolini, and recognized in him the iruor- 
poration not only of anti-Bolshevik but of amitlemeK r.itst. 
sentiments as well. Although he was an atheist, anti vvvn 
a militant one, Mus.solini's offer to recognize the Ghurtft 
as an ally in the fight was not turned down. When, at the 
inauguration of the monument to the Unknown Stikiu r 
in Milan Cathedral, Mussolini asked the Art hfrishtip if hi: 
could bring his blacksliirts into the Duomo, Monsigsu*! 
Ratti not only acceded to the retjuest but saw to it that ihn 
band of notorious assassins tKt iipied the .seats of hojtor. 

In June of lyei, Monsiguor Ratti rcceivetl the red h.it 
from Pope Benedict XV' ami in January of the folhnvin^ 
year when the Pontiff tlied, the ttmclave elevaietl hiiti lu 
St. Peter’s chair. In his reign, timing the latter pan of 
which Monsignor Patelli, tiow, as they .say in tliplomatu 
language, gloricusement rrgmint umler tlie title of I*im 
XII, functioned as secretary of state, the V'atit an tegaiiii-!] 
a mobility of political action that was reministcut of its 
role in the Middle Ages. 

Monsignor Ratti’s mission as nimt io to Polaiul had iK-en 
to win back that provint t* of the Churt h, whit h hatl fK;cn 

• Dr. Jan Ronicyn, Miuhtrn vtm tmifn Ti/d. VVcrrItUn>jli««h*:p4, 

Amsterdam, 1937. 
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lost in the eighteenth century. He fulfilled this task with 
success. The Polish Republic organized that campaign of 
terror and forceful conversion to Catholicism which The 
Manchester Guardian, the most fearless and honest news- 
paper in the world, fully reported (also, several books have 
been published on the subject). All the reports give one 
sad refrain of the persecution of the Ukrainian minority 
by the Poles. Here it was not a case of a few thousands 
but of a mass of ten million human beings who, in the 
years right after the First World War, and again in 1 930- 
3 1 , were subjected to a terroristic drive for conversion on 
the jjart of Church and State. 

T'hose events, says Jan Rontcyn, a Dutch professor who 
investigated the horrors and who has devoted a great deal 
of study* to the Vatican’s activity in recent years, lead one 
to ask whether the great. French historian of the nineteenth 
century was not right in .saying that the misery of Poland 
began in the sixteenth century when the French candidate 
scorned the Polisli throne, taking with him the crown 
jewels but leaving the- Jesuits behind. "Fhe atrocities re- 
porte<l by The Manchester Guardian, Bochenfelst, and 
others are too harrowing to repeat; moreover, they are al- 
ways the same. 'Fhe result alone is important. The result 
was tliat the Ukrainian peasant who had escaped from the 
oppr'e.ssion of czarism fell back into the hands of Warsaw 
and Rome. It is hard to say which of them was worse. 

His land tramjjicd by the Polish soldiery, he himself 
impoverished, his Orthodox— Greek Catholic— clergy ex- 
j jellcd, his schools and churches Romanized, it all meant a 

^ Dr. Jan Romeyn: Cegisi Besiek, cliapter: "'Dc Pans in cle Politick** 
(The Pope in Politic, h). IJitgcvcrjiinaatsciiappy W. dc Ilaan, Utrecht, 

f Arthur von Bochenfels, Da.? ist Poland! Siemen Verlag, 1934, Berlin. 
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triumph for the Roman org:vnization, which recouped the 
loss in souls it had suffered when the Ukrainian provinces 
had been attributed to Russia at the partition of Poland. 
The campaign of terror in the Ukraine, which was a ruth- 
less attempt at Polonization of a racial and religious 
minority, was encouraged by Rome as an act ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. Did it not bring a few million schisniatks 
back to the one true faith * ? 

Poland offers a sample of the way iti svhich the Church 
works through the state attd uses the state to gain her enih 
and also demonstrates the dual nature of the Roman 
international e. Apologists of Catliolic action never fail to 
admonish non-Catholics critical of the Vatican’s historv 
and its mode of procedure that it is time it) forget the tlatk 
Middle Ages with their Iiuiuisition aiul autos-da-fe. ern 
sades against Albigetrses, and campaigns of extenuinati‘»!3 
in the Netherlands. Yet, in Poland it was shown that thr 
Church is semper eadem: it never < hanges. It returns tu 
the use of violence or at least coiulones it when it is a 
question of capturing .souls or of extendittg its jKditu.il 
power as soon as the ojjportunity [ne.sents itself. 

Upon attaining the high tligniiy and authority ‘»f 
supreme leadership, Pius XI, encouragc<l by his siucrss 
in eastern Europe, initiated a v'asi program of at tiont in 
the rest of the world. First came the integration td v.ist 
masses of laymen in the struggle for thtr Clmrt Ii. a mtne 
quite in conformity with tlie programs of other world- 

^ For propaganda piir|K>?jcs tiic Clfuirtlt han always liad a grrai tlr4l 
to say on the fate of tlie Clhrisiiaris in Rinnia, \mt tliat Rume han in rralici 
no feeling of frierulsliip or brotherluwid for (he (Jrihmlcnc (Ihuiili. Inig 
has persecuted its members when it gets its hanth on them ii jiassrd 
in silence. 

t A study of the general policy of Pius XI may be founil in lau^t 
vSavatorelli, Pio XI e la sua credita |KnitIfkak% 1‘uiiu, linandi, 
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political movements, such as Communism and Fascism, 
which had also come to the conclusion that nothing could 
be achieved without a mass basis. In the Church this move- 
rnent has come to be known under the name of Catholic 
Action. The second point on the Pope’s program was 
missions, with a hoped-for result of reconquering lost 
provinces of the Church. Finally, the third point was the 
restoration of the papal state. 

The restoration of the papal state was accomplished in 
February, 1929, with the signing of the Lateran Treaty. 
Although the Pope’s new kingdom was but of small area, 
the Roman Pontiff became once again a recognized 
sovereign. But xvith the signing of the Lateran Treaty, the 
Church also regained a second lost province— Italy. 

The Vatican xvas given control of the Italian schools 
•with exception of the universities: Catholicism was ele- 
vated to the position of a state religion, a device by which 
all criticism is squelched automatically; divorce was made 
impossible: the spirituals received a salary, and the mo- 
nastic orders were recognized as legal entities and allowed 
to acquire property. I'he only one of the Pope’s demands 
that was not acceded to by Mussolini was the incorporation 
of canon law in the civil code. So Italy became the second 
province Pius XI reconcpiered for the Church. 

Although conflicts between the Vatican and the Italian 
state could scarcely be avoided while Mussolini was con- 
stantly intensifying the totalitarian character of the state, 
after 1931 little more was heard of friction between the 
two, a circumstance that would tend to show that there has 
since been a progressive Vaticanization of Italy as well as 
a Fascistization of the Vatican. 

Austria was the thinl province reconquered by Rome. 
In that country the democratic evolution of social insti- 
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tutions was forcibly interrupted by Engelbert Dollfuss, 
who set out to build the corporate state on the basis of the 
ideals outlined by the Pope in his program, the encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno of 1931. But in Austria the process 
of clericalization initiated by Dollfuss was interrupted 
when Austria was annexed by Hitler and the successor of 
Dollfuss, Kurt Schuschnigg, sent to a concentration camp. 

Ethiopia was the fourth province the Pope reconquered 
in 1936. But with this advance came two disadvantages. In 
democratic countries papal policy began to be viewed with 
suspicion. Even in Catholic circles, the distinction be- 
tween the Pope as spiritual head of the faithful and as a 
political figure was sharpened. The fear of some Catholic 
observers, expressed at the time of the signing of the 
Lateran Treaty, that the one Rome, in apparently regain- 
ing its independence, had in reality become the prisoner of 
the other Rome, seemed to be substantiated. The second 
disadvantage was that the ruthless conquest of a colored 
people by a white nation led to the gravest repercussions 
on the progress of missions amongst colored races else- 
where. The haste with which the Vatican strove to Cath- 
olicize the old Coptic Church of Ethiopia also produced 
considerable misgivings in Greek-Orthodox countries, as 
in Rumania, for instance, where the Vatican had initiated 
a movement looking to a healing of the Great Eastern 
Schism of the year 1054. 

Spain was province number five regained from the 
clutches of democracy. Whether the Vatican was involved 
in the preparations for the rebellion of the generals in 
1936 has not yet been established. But in Mussolini’s shop 
across the street they were definitely involved and were 
scarcely trying to hide from the world what was planned 
in Spain. The higher Spanish clergy were also au courant 
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■with what the generals had in mind and took their side 
the moment Franco started his rebellion. No disavowal 
of their actions canto front Rome. On the contrary. Al- 
though there lived in loyalist territory as many faithful 
Catholics as in the rest of Spain, although the loyal Cath- 
olic Basques chose, in close community of spirit with their 
clergy, the side of the government, although the incon- 
ceivably backwartl social conditions in Spain could not 
have been unknown to the Pope, the Vatican did not hesi- 
tate to take its stand on the skle of the word- and oath- 
breaking generals. To Pius XI and his Secretary of State 
the Spanish government was "a Bolshevistic sympton,” and 
apparently they agreed with Micssolini that no Bolshevism 
could be toler.ited in the lands around the Mediterranean. 

But the choice of the Pope in the Spanish civil war was 
determined by atklitional considerations: a Catholic Spain 
means a Catholic South America and in that lies the hojic 
of a reactionary turnover in Mexico and tlte creation of a 
countercurrent to the ojiposittg tlemocratic currents that 
flow .southwards from the great republic in North America. 

In the matter of bltn'king democratic influences in 
Latin America, effective support for the Vatican's policy 
is also derived from Portugal, winch is the mother country 
of the most powerful South American state, Brazil. Portu- 
gal, where the Cliurch enjoys a virtual religious monopoly 
and where Protestant groups are {jcrsecuted, is the pro- 
fessed model aiul itleal of the Vatican and of American 
Catholics. It is a hind where a rigorous press censorship 
holds sway, where eilucation is degenerating, and where 
the stamhird of living could scarcely be lower*. 'I'he influ- 
ence Portugal exert ises on South America and es[)ccially 
on Brazil may best be illustrated by President Oliveira 

* William C. Atkinson, Fortnightly Review, August 1937. 
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Salazar’s summary of his policy in his book Doctrine and 
Action. He says: “We are antiparliamentarians, antidein- 
ocrats, antiliberals, and we are determined to establish the 
corporate state on the Italian mcKlel. . . . To believe that 
the liberty of the people is linked to democracy or par- 
liamentarianism is to be blind to the evidence that the 
political and social life of every period of history affords.” 

At the Genoa Conference of March, 1922, the Vatican 
made its first efforts to establish contact with the Bolshe- 
viks, its object being to review the cpiestion of a reunion 
of the two great halves of the Catholic body that had be- 
come separated in 1054. I'he Bolsheviks llatly refusetl to 
enter into negotiations. Result: the Pope’s attitude to- 
ward Communism and toward the Soviet Union became 
more irreconcilable than ever and from time to time even 
assumed the form of preaching a crusatle. 

It was this anti-Soviet attitude that led the Vatican to 
see not only in Italian Fascism a natural ally but also a 
possible ally in German National Sm ialism. Pt)j)e Pitw 
XII hastened, in spite of the hesitancy of his Secretary of 
State, who was conversant tvith <-on<iitions in the Reich, to 
enter into a concordat with the Rtnch, scarcely half a year 
after Hitler’s accession to power. But this did not solve 
the difficulties. Quite the contrary. 'They were of a nature 
similar to those that had arLsen in Italy in i();jt. but of 
greater magnitude, for German fascism is more consisteiti, 
more thorough, than the Italian brand. 

Although an authoritarian and a totalitarian state may 
look the same from a deitiocratu' point of vietv, there 
nevertheless exists a deep abyss between thetn. As rcatly 
as the Pope was to recognize iti the authoritarian form 
of government his own ideal, he couhl not at cept without 
important qualification the concejjtion of the stale as a 
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totality. The education of the youth cannot be given up by 
th.e Church without giving itself up. Moreover, the Church 
as an international and in theory, supranational organiza- 
tion could never acce})t the Nazi doctrine of Nordic supe- 
riority. So while the Church’s position in Germany re- 
mains uncertain, the drive continues in another direction. 

Fascism is the synthesis of all the reactionary move- 
xnents which %vere jnttetl against democracy in the last 
century and which were actively supported by Rome*. 
"VVith the collapse of the French Republic and the in- 
troduction of the corporate state by Pdtain, another prov- 
ince was brought l)ack to the l)osom of the church. In 
tine first rveek after liis elevation to the dignity of chef 
d'etat, Petaiu restored the crucifixes to the schoolrooms 
and the courts atid l)rought back the monastic orders. He 
received the blessing of Po[)e Pius XII ten days after he 
came to power: the Vatican knew well what the old man 
was up to. 'The pul)lic-school system of France, which 
was the most carefully nurtured institution under the 
Republic ami whk h Rome never cea,sc(l to attack and 
nnclermine, is being c lericalizcd, while the Vatican, with 
its eyes to the east, trains teachers and {triestst for the 
moment when Germany shall have conquered the we.st- 
ern part of the Soviet Union. 

^ Charles Guignebere. proh-ssur at the Sorhonne, Le Chmtianisme 
medieval ei nuMernt, Flainiriarion, Faris, p. Ignazio Silone, 
Fasdsmus, Eun»pa«Vcrlag, Zurich, p. 

+ During the pniuihcate of Pius XI several pedagogic and religious 
institutions w(*re set u|> in R<nue h>r the fonnathrn of a clergy and a body 
o£ missicniaries that would be ready take the field in Russia the ino- 
jncient tlie opportunity shoidd |)reseru itself. Tins work is orried on 
\in<l€r tlie direction of the pontifital commission **Pro Russia'* in the 
Oolleginm Russicum, the Grmgrc*g;uion of the Eastern Church, and the 
/kf>bey of CJrotta Eerrata, 'Three periodicals are published de«aiing with 
tiie Russian phase of t!ic* ClturcITs activity; Oricnlalia Christiana, IrenF 
han, and Rimie tH 



7 . A Pious Fraud That Is a 
Real Threat 

In the twenty-second and twenty-third chapters of the 
Second Book of Kings, tlie story is told how, in the 
eighteenth year of the life of King Josiah, i.e., in the year 
622 B.G., Shaphan, the King's secretary, was sent to the 
Temple to collect from the public offertories the money 
deposited by worshipers for the repair and maintenance 
of the sanctuary. When Shaphan arrived at the reniple, 
the High Priest Hilkiah met him and said: "I have found 
the book of the law in the house of the Lord." \V'ith 
thc.se words he handed him the dociunent. After having 
given an account of his fmancial mission. Shaphan read 
the newly found law to the King. Upon hearing the 
word of God, Josiah was thrown intt) consternation. He 
tore his garments in token of distress and said to Shaphan: 
“Great is the wrath of tlie Lord that is kintlletl against 
us, because our fathers hax'c not hearkened untt> the 
words of this book, to do according unto all that whit h 
is rvritten concerning us." 

After that Josiah prtKccdetl to actpiaint the pedple 
xvith contents of the scroll, for he seems tt> have tnatle 
up his mind at once to make it the fundamental ctHle of 
his kingtlom. It is written titat he tout hided an alliance 
xvith his people before Yahveh, xvhitli means that he 
cxactctl a solemn promise from his sidjjccis to observe 
all the prescriptions of the nexv ttxle. 

The adoption of the nexvly found laxv as the supreme 
code of the land xvas folloxvetl by a number of radit al 
reforms: the quarters of the temple jirostituies xvere de* 
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stroyed; the altars to the astral gods were leveled with 
tine ground; the chariots and the horses consecrated to 
the sun, which Solornoir had introduced into the sanc- 
tuary, were removed; the practice of necromancy, sooth- 
saying, and magic was forbidden; the groves in the valley 
o£ Hinnom, where children had been immolated, were 
disturbed, and finally, the priests and levites serving 
throughout the land on the hills and in the gardens dedi- 
cated to strange tleitics were ordered to come into Jerusa- 
lem, where they were placed in the service of Yahveh 
alone. 

What King Josiah, or, rather, the priest Hilkiah, had 
discovered %vas part of the codex known as the Law of 
Moses, and can be fouiul in Deuteronomy, the fifth book 
of the Pentaieucli. Not that Moses was the author of 
that book, or that he had received it in some supernatural 
revelation on top of a smoking mountain in the heart of 
the desert of Sinai. 'I‘he law that Hilkiah and his col- 
leagues had secretly <lrawn up in the colleges of the 
temi)le %vas simply attributed to Moses in order to give 
it the prestige of ancieui authority and divine inspiration. 

As preliminary to their monotheistic reforms, Josiah 
and Hilkiah suddenly jjroduced the law of God as re- 
vcaletl unto Moses and declared to the astonished people 
that it had just been recovered from some dust-covered 
corner of the 'Lemple library. A reading of that law 
shoxved that it was detul set against the polytheistic abomi- 
nations to which the Hebraic tribes abandoned them- 
selves in imitation of tlie Canaanites amongst whom they 
had come to tlwell and whom tliey had partly cotKjucred 
and absorbed. The laxv. curiously enough, set forth pre- 
cisely those reforms wliu h the projjhctic school had been 
urging in vaiit on Josiah’s royal predecessors. 
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The discovery of that law was a pious fraud. Former 
attempts to banish the worship of foreign deities had 
failed. But the program of national religious reform, 
as advocated by the zealots of the prophetic school and 
accepted by Josiah (which involved, also, profound 
changes in the Judean social order), could no longer be 
stayed or opposed. The program had divine sanction. 

Hilkiah knew what he was about when he suddenly 
stumbled on the scroll in a forgotten nook of the Temple. 
He produced the program that was to guide the people 
of Judea in the organization of the future theocratic state. 
What Hilkiah had “found” was a national religious and 
political program. 

That pious fraud of antiquity, which must be con- 
sidered one of the major blessings bestowed on humanity 
in that it constituted the primary impulse in the spiritual 
evolution that led to and blossomed in Christianity, may 
well have served as model and inspiration to Baron Ta- 
naka, when he submitted a memorial to the Mikado in 
1927. This document of the Nipponese Foreign Minister 
outlined in detail a program of Japanese imperialist 
expansion, beginning with establishment of Japanese con- 
trol over Manchuria and leading eventually to domina- 
tion over all China, Indonesia, Siam and Indo-China, the 
South Sea Islands, India, Australia, the Far Eastern Re- 
gion of the USSR, the whole Pacific basin, and, finally, 
Japanese control of Europe and America. 

This program was presented as the testament of the 
Emperor Meiji, who was supposed to have conceived its 
terms through direct inspiration from his deified ances- 
tors. In other words, it was “the way of the gods” re- 
vealed in a supernatural manner: a schema and program 
to be followed and carried out by the Japanese warrior 
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caste and the people in fulfillment of Japan’s divinely 
appointed destiny. 

such, it is as much of a myth as Hilkiah’s discovery 
in. the Temple of Jerusalem. We may be quite sure that 
th.e gods of Japan, whoever they are, had nothing to do 
with the Tanaka Memorial. In reality, Baron Tanaka’s 
document is a generalization of the plans and aspirations 
of the not-so-prophetic school of Japanese big business- 
nien and of the army and navy leaders. The purpose of 
the mythical mise en scene was to affix the imperial ap- 
proval and, through the peculiar half-divine aura that 
surrounds the Emperor, to establish divine sanction for 
the long-range plans of economic domination by the Mit- 
sui and Mitsubishi banking, steamship, and mining trusts. 

Just as the prophetic monotheists in Jerusalem invoked 
the authority of Moses and of Yahveh for the reforms 
contemplated and carried out by Josiah, so the Japanese 
imperialists palmed off their vast expansionist program 
as a command from the deities. Even as the torah of the 
Lord was to set the Jews on the way to building a theo- 
cratic state, so the Tanaka Memorial maps out the na- 
tional vocation of the Japanese people: taking possession 
of the better part of the habitable globe and of the seas. 

In America the Tanaka Memorial has never been 
talcen as a serious document. To the sober-minded Occi- 
dental this chart of imperialist policy, wrapped in a 
mythological package and passed off as the last will and 
testament of an Emperor whose mind had been wander- 
ing for years, seemed too much like the stuff that dreams 
are made of and to belong rather to the realm of fancy 
tlian to a world of factual reality. It is also true that the 
Japanese themselves have time and again branded the 
T anaka Memorial as a Chinese forgery, a spurious docu- 
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ment concocted by Chinese propagandists to arouse the 
suspicions o£ the United States as to Japan’s intentions 
with regard to the Anglo-American spheres o£ interest in 
the Pacific. 

The document came to light in 1927. Although its 
authenticity was immediately denied by Japan, the 
Japanese army nevertheless invaded Manchuria in 1931. 
That was the first phase o£ the plan as laid down in the 
Tanaka Memorial, which says that Japan’s first step to- 
ward the conquest o£ China must be the occupation of 
Manchuria. That done, Japan has scrupulously adhered 
to the program of expansion as laid down in the Memo- 
rial, following its directions step by step. 

But in the case of Japan, as in the case of the ambitions 
of the Pan-Germans, who through their incredible 
Fuehrer openly spoke for years of their intention to set 
up das Weltreich der Deutschen— the world empire of the 
Germans— and who, within view of the whole world, 
have come a long way in carrying that plan into execu- 
tion, the peoples and the governments of western Europe 
and of the Americas have always behaved as if there was 
not a cloud on their horizon. 

Publication of the Tanaka Memorial, in spite of the 
substantiation of its authenticity, if by no other evidence 
than the advances of the Japanese army into Manchuria, 
China, and Indo-China, was for a long time discouraged 
in America and in Britain and Russia as well. 

The hush around the Memorial was imposed, I imag- 
ine, in order not to give offense to the Japanese war lords. 
As late as April, 1940, Rear Admiral Taussig, an au- 
thority on Pacific affairs, referred to the Tanaka Memo- 
rial in his report to the Senate Committee on Naval 
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-A^flairs. Taussig was promptly disavowed by his own de- 
partment. 

On the other hand, the Soviet government, which pos- 
sesses a photostated copy of the Memorial in the archives 
of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, could scarcely 
reveal its existence as long as Stalin’s appeasement policy, 
which culminated in the nonaggression pact of 1941, held 
sway. 

But whereas the silence maintained on the incriminat- 
ing document has not done either the Anglo-Saxon 
powers or the Soviet Union any good, it has been of con- 
siderable service to Japan, for the failure to take it 
seriously allowed every move of the Japanese army to 
come to the democratic peoples as a surprise. Future 
moves, though clearly set forth in the Memorial, are still 
the subject of speculation on the part of political analysts 
and molders of public opinion because of their ignorance 
of or disbelief in this document. 

In one of his last articles* Leon Trotsky wrote that he 
could vouch for the fact that the Tanaka Memorial was 
first photographed in the Ministry of Naval affairs in 
Tokyo and brought to Moscow as an undeveloped film. 
He was the first person to see the document in English 
and Russian translations of the Japanese text. 

Trotsky wrote that it would have required a genius 
to execute so complete a forgery with such penetration 
into the objective situation and the political psychology 
of Japan’s ruling circles, and he added that geniuses as a 
rule do not occupy themselves with forgeries but devote 
their energies to other pursuits. “To be sure,” he goes 

* The Fourth International, June 194 1- 
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on to say, “there was no scarcity of forgeries during the 
last war and the ensuing postwar years. Suffice it to recall 
the notorious Sisson documents on the Soviet Republic. 
As a general rule— and I know of no exceptions— docu- 
ments of this type are extremely crude. They tend to 
reveal the psychology of the forgers themselves or of the 
circles for whom they are intended rather than the psy- 
chology of those individuals or groups in whose name 
the forgeries are committed*. If such documents meet 
with credibility, it is only because of lack of familiarity 
with the milieu from which they reportedly emanate. 
The Soviet Government,” Trotsky goes on to say, “con- 
sisted of individuals completely unknown to world public 
opinion. Small wonder that it was possible to ascribe to 
them any goal or aim whatsoever, and depict these things 
in any kind of language. 

“It is otherwise with the Imperial Government of 
Japan. It constitutes an ancient and traditional milieu. 
Whoever has carefully followed the evolution of Japanese 
politics cannot fail to recognize that the document, with 
its cynical realism and icy fanaticism of the ruling caste, 
originates in this milieu. The document is credible. The 
text is valid. The contents gain credence because they 
speak for themselves.” 

Then he tells the story of how the Tanaka Memorial 
fell into the hands of the Soviet Foreign Office. It appears 
that Felix Dzerzhinsky, who was head of the GPU and the 
Russian Intelligence Service back in 1925, enjoyed the 
services of a very trusted functionary who had direct ac- 
cess to the secret archives of the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. This man had over a certain length of 

* A case in point is the forgery known as “The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion.” 
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time furnished the Soviet government with some very valu- 
able information. His work as a foreign spy, says Trot- 
sky^ was marked by great precision and conscientiousness 
in fulfilling his obligations. He had informed Dzerzhin- 
sky, through othef agents, of course, that there existed in 
the Tokyo archives a document of the greatest impor- 
tance. Dzerzhinsky, in describing to his colleagues in the 
Politbureau what he had learned of the contents of the 
secret document, thought that in and of itself it could 
provoke international upheavals, events of vast impor- 
tance, even war between Japan and the United States. 
T rotsky remained skeptical. 

“Wars are not produced by documents,” Trotsky ob- 
jected to Dzerzhinsky. But the chief of the GPU insisted: 
“You have no conception of the importance of this docu- 
ment: it is the program of the ruling circles, approved 
by the Mikado himself; it embraces the seizure of China, 
the destruction of the United States, world domination.” 

“Mightn’t your agent be duped?” Trotsky asked. “No 
one writes such documents as a rule. Why should such 
plans be put down on paper?” 

The Japanese functionary had offered to copy the docu- 
ment, but the GPU representative in Japan, on instruc- 
tions from Moscow, demanded photographic copies. This 
was much more difficult. To photograph the Memorial 
it was necessary either to introduce a GPU technician 
into the premises of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or 
to teach the Japanese functionary the art of photography. 
These technical difficulties caused a delay in obtaining 
the document. In the end, however, several photographic 
copies of each page were taken, and the film was then 
forwarded by two or three different routes. All the copies 
arrived safely in Moscow. 
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Wlicn the docxiinent W3.s tr3.n.sl3.te(i, it st3.g^ere(i the 
readers among whom were, first o£ all, Trotsky and 
Dzerzhinsky, but also Chicherin, Voroshilov, Stalin, and 
other members o£ the Politbureau. Bukharin believed so 
little in its authenticity on first sight that he expressed 
the thought that it was perhaps a poem. Trotsky, too, 
was astonished by the contents o£ the Memorial, but he 
did not in the least doubt its authenticity, acquainted 
as he was with the history of the document, the way it 
came into Soviet hands, and its internal validity. 

“If we grant,” Trotsky wrote after the Japanese had 
branded the Memorial a Chinese forgery, “if we grant 
that the Chinese did manage to find an ideal forger who 
fabricated this document, then the question still remains 
just how this Chinese forgery turned up in the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs as a special, secret document? 
Did the Ministry of Foreign Affairs itself arrange to trans- 
mit the falsified Chinese document and pass it off as a 
genuine Japanese document? This supposition is utterly 
fantastic. The Japanese could not have been in the 
least interested in circulating such a document and 
arousing belief in it. They demonstrated this most 
graphically by branding it a forgery the moment it was 
published.” 

Now came the question of publishing the document 
and acquainting the world with the secret bellicose plans 
of Japan. It was impossible to publish the Memorial in 
Russia. Relations between the Soviets and Japan were 
strained to the utmost in those years. Moscow was mak- 
ing concession after concession to Japan. It had its ablest 
diplomat in Tokyo to smooth the ruffled Japanese tem- 
per. To have published the document in Moscow would 
have been tantamount to provoking Japan to open con- 
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flict. It was necessary, therefore, to publish the docu- 
ment abroad and, in publishing it, to avoid giving the 
Japanese the slightest inkling of the existence of a link 
between Moscow and the document. 

“We were under the impression,” says Trotsky, “that 

tbe document would literally be torn from our hands 

But things did not turn out that way at all. It was not 
easy to provide a credible version of how the document 
was obtained from Tokyo. Any reference to the real 
source, i.e., the GPU, would arouse additional distrust. 
In America the suspicion would naturally arise that the 
OPU itself had simply manufactured the document in 
order to poison relations between Japan and the United 
States.” 

The translated document was nevertheless shipped to 
New York, but not directly from Moscow. It came to 
America from Tokyo. The American press, in publish- 
ing it, made no reference to Moscow whatever. 

However that may be, this also may be said: if it was 
tbe Bolsheviks’ intention to relieve Japanese pressure on 
the Soviet state by creating bad blood between the U.S.A. 
and Japan, their gun missed fire entirely. In America the 
Tanaka Memorial was then— and still is— treated with 
considerable suspicion. This is not surprising, for, as 
Trotsky points out himself, it is a fact that fraudulent 
documents are sometimes acknowledged to be genuine 
while authentic documents are not infrequently labeled 
as forgeries. To this must be added that ever since the 
outbreak of the Second World War in Europe, America, 
in order to prevent the spreading of the war against 
Britain in the Far East, for a long time did her utmost 
to spare Japanese sensibilities. This is one reason why 
Admiral Taussig xvas disavowed by the Navy Department, 
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which preferred to ignore— at least publicly— the existence 

of the Tanaka Memorial. 

When the Japanese authorities denounced the Tanaka 
Memorial as a Chinese and not as a Soviet forgery, they 
showed that they were unaware of Moscow’s role in the 
publication of the document. The appearance of the 
Memorial first of all in the American press naturally led 
the Japanese to suspect that the document had fallen into 
Chinese hands and that it had been forwarded from 
China to New York via Tokyo. 

Although there was ample reason for the Soviets not 
to publish the document back in 1925-27, afterwards, 
when Japan moved into Manchuria and from there ad- 
vanced into Jehol and into China proper, the silence of 
Moscow becomes inexplicable. Trotsky ascribed that 
silence to “the excessive caution which often drives Stalin 
to ignore major considerations for the sake of secondary 
and petty ones.” 

All these considerations receded into the background, 
however, as Japan moved sloxvly forward in the execu- 
tion of a plan of conquest which was drawn up by Baron 
Tanaka in a decisive hour of modern history, back in 
1925. There may be lulls in the battle for Asia and the 
Pacific, temporary setbacks and cautious delays, but one 
glance at the map in this month of August, 1941. shoxvs 
that Japan, like a tiger, has slowly crawled to within easy 
striking distance of Singapore, the Pacific’s passkey. If 
that great naval base can be destroyed or made untenable 
for the British and American fleets by land bombens 
based on southern Indo-China, Japan will have gone a 
long way in driving the Anglo-Saxons from the Asiatic 
continent, which is Nippon’s by divine sanction, as set 
forth in the Tanaka Memorial. 



8 . Why Alexander Was Killed 

Anton Pavelic is the model Fascist: ruthless and utterly 
uinscrupulous, boundlessly ambitious and cruel. He had 
violated every law and he has never needed a pretext 
■wtien he sought to betray. His cruelties spring not from 
the heat of his blood, but from cool, calculating medi- 
tation. Tall, well-built, good-looking, and possessing an 
ingratiating manner, Pavelic lived on the fringe of an 
international society which had its centers in Berlin, 
Paris, Deauville, and Monte Carlo in the postwar years. 
A.n adventurer of sharp practices and equally dubious 
antecedents, he lived tortuously on his wits, sold himself 
harazenly to the highest bidder, and had a very foul repu- 
tation. 

I knew the man when he was in the employ of Juan 
March, the owner of Spanish steamship lines, who became 
the financier of Franco’s rebel revolt. At the time, it was 
around 1924-26, Sefior March was gathering in his first 
millions. He was engaged in the white-slave traffic, and 
Anton Pavelic was his chief purveyor of women in France. 
M!arseilles was the headquarters of the business with 
South America. The late Albert Londres exposed the 
traffic, and Primo de Rivera put Senor March in jail. But 
not Pavelic, because Pavelic got away. 

Before he came west in Europe, Anton Pavelic had 
been a member of the Skupshohtina, the Yugoslav parlia- 
ment, where he led a small party of extremist Croat 
nationalist revolutionaries. The aims of this group were 
frankly separatist. He was obliged, owing to his seditious 
program, to leave Yugoslavia and to take the road of 
exile. The business connection with Juan March having 
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come to an end with the arrest of the Spanish banker, 
Pavelic entered the service of the Hungarian government. 
In 1930 he was installed in Budapest as poglavnik, or 
supreme leader, of the Ustacia terrorist movement. Pog- 
lavnik is the same word as Fuehrer, or Duce, or Caudillo. 
It is the title under which he came to rule in Croatia after 
the destruction of the Yugoslav state by Hitler. 

This secret society of the Ustacia sought to undermine 
the foundations of the kingdom of Yugoslavia. The Hun- 
garian government paid the expenses, but acted in the 
matter as an agent for Italy. Assisted by Kvaternik anti 
Gustav Percec, Pavelic began actively to foment armed 
rebellion in Croatia. Provided with ample fun<ls, his 
agents carried on an extensive propaganda all over the 
country, especially among men of a suspicious character 
or in needy circumstances, whose support could be {pur- 
chased. All political refugees, moreover, who crossetl the 
Yugoslav frontier, whether into Hungary or Italy, or into 
Rumania, were taken to Anton Pavelic, who, after {point- 
ing out that their arrest and extradition were imminent, 
promised them immunity if only they joined his move- 
ment. Very soon Pavelic had at his disposal a fairly large 
body of men, dispersed over the {princi{)al capitals of 
Europe, who could be depended u{)on to carry out his 
instructions because their immunity from arrest lasted 
only as long as they faithfully served their chief. 

Pavelic himself was on good terms with the {police of 
Hungary, Rumania, Italy, and Germany (after Hitler’s 
accession to power) and with certain high-placed pro- 
Italian personages in France, among them Jean Chia{ppe, 
head of the Paris police, and Pierre Laval. Switzerland 
barred him, but in Holland he sought to establish a 
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^branch of his organization under the guise of a news 
agency. The agency was indeed established-that is to 
say, a building was rented in The Hague. But it was a 
Hews agency without newspapermen. 

One day, on a visit to Holland, I happened to read an 
ad. in the Dutch newspaper Het Vaderland, a most re- 
spectable and conservative journal, calling for candidates 
to fill the position of chief correspondent in a newly 
established newsgathering organization. I called at the 
indicated address and was received by an individual who 
could speak neither Dutch nor English. I asked this man 
wlaat sort of news he expected to get in Holland, and he 
replied that the job of chief correspondent merely en- 
tailed co-ordinating dispatches that would come from 
Eastern Europe. The summary was to be cabled to 
America. If I wanted the job, he said, I was to come back 
to be interviewed by the chief, who would be in The 
Hague in a week’s time. The man was about to hand me 
Iris card when a piece of paper fluttered to the floor from 
His wallet. I picked it up and handed it back to him. On 
that piece of cardboard was the emblem of the VMRO, 
the Vontresna Makedonska Revolutionna Organizatsia— 
the Interior Macedonian Revolutionary Organization: a 
(dagger lying on a Bible. 

I did not want the job, but I was curious to discover 
what news agency recruited its correspondents by adver- 
tising. A week later when I called, the office had been 
newly furnished and decorated. An information clerk 
had been installed behind a gleaming mahogany desk. 
Above the young man’s head hung a life-sized portrait 
of . . . the late Czar Nicholas II. I asked the man whom I 
had seen on the previous occasion what the significance 
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could be of the picture of the dead Russian C/ar in a 
newspaper bureau, and he said to me, with a smile, that 
it was a mere symbol. 

“A symbol of what?” I asked. 

“Of glory!” said the man. 

“Past glory?” 

“No, glory to come,” said the man. 

As he led me towards the room where I was to sec the 
chief, the man confided that several high-placed Holland- 
ers were financially interested in the new venture. He 
cited several names. In the editor’s .sunetum, I ft»urui my- 
self face to face with Anton Pavclic. 

“In what way,” .said I, in the course of the conversati*>n, 
“will this news agency further your [dans of athieving 
Croat independence, for that is your thief ambition in 
life, is it not?” 

“It is,” he replied, “but our chief aim here is to gather 
news from Russia.” 

“Aren’t we a long way from Russia here in The 
Hague?” 

“We will have our correspoiulents itt Riga in tine 
course of time.” 

“But why Russia, of all places?” 

“Preparations,” Pavclic saitl mysteriously. “Prepara- 
tions for the future, for the ret!ivisit)n of tlic oil wells. 
That is why the Dutch capitalists are interested and hack- 
ing us.” 

“But how can the Russian oil wells be retlividetl so long 
as the Bolsheviks hold them?" 

“Oh, they won’t be there much longer," Pavclic as- 
sured me. “There is going to be a war before long that 
will end the Red Terror. Wc have at last a thatn|>ion t»l 
decency in Europe. . . 
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“Who is that?” 

“Adolf Hitler!” 

I left him on that note. Two months later when I 
passed the place again, I noticed that it was closed. That 
xvasinjuly, 1934. 

From Holland Pavelic seems to have returned to east- 
ern Europe. At any rate, he was soon thereafter reported 
engaged in rounding up his revolutionaries and refugees 
and bringing them together in large camps. In those 
camps, locaietl in Hungary and Italy, Pavelic set about 
teaching the novices the elements of the profession of 
Handitry. I he best known of these training camps was 
Janka Puszta, a farm lying in close proximity to the Yugo- 
slav border. Pavelic commuted between Hungary and 
Italy. When in Rome he moved in the select circles of 
tlie blackshirt hierarchy. He was a frequent visitor to 
the Palazzo di Venezia and once had an audience with 
Poj)c Pius XI, who, it should be said, was not aware of 
the man’s evil reputation. 

T'o break the Yugoslav state, Pavelic held that assassina- 
tion as well as armed sedition was indispensable. In many 
of his pamphlets and newssheets, such as Ustacia and 
Ciric, which his agents distributed secretly in the Hun- 
gn-rian-Yugoslav froittier zone, frequent appeals were 
made to the Croat popidation to kill King Alexander and 
the members of his government as the only means of se- 
curing their independence. 

To kill Alexander became, in fact, the chief object of 
the entire bandit organization. It was Anton Pavelic who 
personally took the matter in hand. To prove to the 
world that if the King were assassinated this would be 
simply the expression of popular anger roused to despera- 
tion by opi)ression, he first sent small groups of terrorists 
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into Croatia. These, according to plan, proceeded to 
attack military and police posts and to bltnv n{» britiges 
and tunnels. Upon learning of Alexander’s forthcoming 
visit to Paris, Pavclic, widi the aid t)f Budapest atul Rotne 
(which provided the false pa.ssports anti visas), dispatched 
two groups of assa-ssins especially selct letl for the murder. 
One group procecdctl to Paris where they were to take 
action if a previous attetnjjt at Marseilles failed. 

The three assassins detailetl for Marseilles tr«scd 
Switzerland and, traveling as tourists, arrivetl by car at 
a French village, where rooms at the I<h al hotel hatl been 
booked in advance for them, loom the vill.tge they went 
singly to Marseilles. In the Hotel V'ittoria. near the 
CanncbhTC, the southerti < ity’s main thoroughfare, they 
met a mysterious blontle w<»man. whtisi- identity as Pase- 
lie’s mistress was later establi.shed. To e.uft of the con- 
spirators she {ire.sented a revolver. 'I he lra<ler of the three, 
Kvaternik, who was raised to the dignity of (hnettior of 
Croatia after the coiupiest of Yugosl.tvi.t by Hiller, pros- 
pected the route of the royal prtur'ssitnt and seler te<l the 
spot from which tlie attemjH was to he matle. 

When Alexander tame driving up fiom the Vieux 
Port, where he had lantletl, he was at tompanied by Louts 
Bartliou, the French Foreign Minister. The King was 
killed outright, atul Barthou expirtnl lu an ambulant e t>n 
the way to tltc jrrcfectnre. (feneral (Georges, thief tjf the 
French Cencral .Staff, was serionsly woundetl. 

After the crime Pavelic fietl to Italy, where he rvas 
accidentally arrested by the polit e in ‘rut in. He was itii- 
mediately .set free when (atunt (lalea/zo (ii.mo learnetl 
the pri.soner’s identity. A telegram invited him t<» pit^- 
ceed to Rome at once. In that t tty Pavelit lived in a 
villa luxuriously furnished by the Italian I'dreigti .Mitt 
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ister until the German armies marched into Croatia. But 
before that trance made an attempt to have him extra- 
dited. 

*Xhe widowed Queen of Yugoslavia caused a charge of 
murder to be laitl against Pavelic and Kvaternik and en- 
trusted the case to her attorney, Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
tlie former I time Minister and Foreign Minister of 
France. Paid-Boncour filed a demand for extradition 
with the Ministry of Justice in Rome. Rome would have 
bad to give ui) the murderers if it had not been for Pierre 
Laval. I'his gentleman, upon becoming Prime Minister 
of France, persuaded or ordered Paul-Boncour to drop 
the case for raisons d'etat. Laval’s policy was aimed at 
placing Franco-Italian relations on a “realistic footing.” 

In i<)4 1 Pavelic, gangster and ruffian, was made poglav- 
nik of Ch'oatia, tlie land he had dishonored by his sordid 
and criminal existence. No more suitable person could 
be found by Du< e and Fuehrer than this individual who 
had rendered them so great a service. 

For what had Anton Pavelic accomplished in that de- 
cisive hour when tlie shots rang out on the Cannebi^re 
in Manseilles? 

He had killed Alexander of Yugoslavia, France’s most 
dejiendable ally in eastern Europe, the man who was, so 
to speak, the keystone in the arch of France’s eastern sys- 
tem of alliances. Alexander alone could have held the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes together. 

After lus death Yugoslavia sank through discord and 
strife from the position of the major military state in the 
Balkans into impotence. Alexander’s death removed the 
danger to Italy of being caught some day in the Franco- 
Yugo.slav pincers. 

Pavelic also removed Barthou, the statesman who 
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aimed at linking France and the Soviet Union in a de- 
fensive alliance. Had that alliance become a reality, it 
would have assured {>eace in Europe for a long time. For. 
with France and Russia united. Herr Hiller would have 
been hemmed in by a circle of steel. 



g. “Thou Art The Man!” 

In spite of his eminent services in the war of 1914-18 
as Marshal Foch’s chief collaborator and his own ex- 
jparessed desire to remain in active service, the government 
of the Popular Front, mindful of the warning of Georges 
Glemenceau that Weygand was “the most dangerous of 
the clerical-military clique,” placed him on the retired 
list the moment he attained the age of sixty-five. 

Monarchist, anti-Semite, contemptuously anti-British, 
with important connections in the world of finance and 
industry, Maxime Weygand was, on the word of Foch 
himself, un<|uestionably the ablest military strategist that 
the last war produced. For that reason alone, perhaps, he 
was the more to be feared. 

Ever .since the Boulanger affair in the eighties the gov- 
ernment and the republican association had with more 
than a suspiciotts eye followed the political activities and 
public conduct of prominent military men. When, after 
the First World War, the question arose of recompensing 
the victorious military chiefs by granting them the title of 
Marshal of France, Clemenceau first objected on the 
ground that the new tlignity would render these men 
more popular than was desirable from a political point 
of view. In the end he compromised by agreeing to con- 
fer the baton on Joffre, Foch, Fayolle Lyautey, Franchet 
d’Esperey, and Pdtain. 

When it was suggested that Weygand deserved the 
honor more than anyone else (which was undoubtedly 
true, for he had been the brains of the Allied campaign, 
as much as lAidendorff had been the supreme tactician on 
the German side), Clemenceau burst into a fit of violent 
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anger. It was on tliat measion that the I'iger urged the 
retirement of Weygand as stKJii as possihle. 'AVeygand 
has gone far enough." said t'.lenu'iHeau. " To allow that 
man to grow in pt»{miariiy may prove more tlattgerous 
to tlie life of the Repuldk than poor oht Boulanger. . . . 
Weygand is brilliant. He is lesohue, He knows what he 
wanrs, and he is up to his tuak in die Jesuits. Anti of the 
Jesuits SVC know what they tliiiik o! lepidilit s and of the 
Freiuh Republic iu paiikular." What Weygaml wanted 
and tlumglu was clear from Ins [uthlistud wtiiks tin I'm 
renne, Vauban. Lontle. aiul the other great t aptains of 
theepinh of lantis X\'l. in svhuh then* ts an kkvdi/aiion 
of the (daiul .Monaitjoe and tlu- |wiiod svhen I’rame as a 
kingiUmi dominafetl the f iuojk mu s»ene, 

I once hail au opp«»ttumtv ol ulon \ mg (k neral Wry 
gaud at clttse range. I h-it u.o tn 0117. when, .tfier ton 
sider.ihle efftut. I stitteeded m obt.uning .m imrivtetv 
with him on the subjet l ol the sl.ilr of the ilefrnsrs til 
ditfereru Kuropean t ounti ies, I s ov .t bitle man. eMiaot ' 
dinarily lithe and sujtple fur Isis .igr. wtth a wi/mrtl f,itr, 
slirewil, iuielligeut. tle.uh vetiuphultc, who spoke with 
just the merest stiuj».i»u td the at t ent *4 the north lounirv 
VV'eygantl svas bom in Belgium ami w.is bniughi up on the 
estate of the late I’uipress o| MeMto. the tlemeutetl C'ar" 
lotta. 

He explaineil the stiriigth ul the vaiious f'tuojHrin 
armies to me in tjuiik, sn ijipv senteiues I irtall hose hr 
.said tliat the Fjemli Inirlhgejur Setske hatl prciise 
kuowleilge of svh.it svas giung tiu m t.etm.inv in the line 
of military pieparaiuuis .md ih.it (jueimg h.i«l set astdr 
ir,ot» planes "to l.tujuh a sui ptisr .tft.u k on l'i.m»e " 

"Bnt." Weyg.mti assurrtl me, l i tme ti fuih jurparcil 
aiul constantly on the aim so tli.u ihnr is hitie iLmger 
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of the Germans overwhelming us in a sudden attack. We 
know what they have; fortunately, we could see them com- 
ing if they should make a move in our direction.” He 
would say nothing of the surrender of Czechoslovakia and 
the loss of its forty-five divisions and splendid mechanical 
equipment to the democracies in the event of a war with 
Germany. 

He reminded me that Frederick the Great had once 
written to his envoy in Paris that even if the royal budget 
did not permit him a large enough allowance to ride in 
as fine a carriage as the diplomatic representatives of 
other countries, the ambassador was to bear in mind that 
behind the Prussian ambassador, even if he went on foot, 
there stood the thirty thousand bayonets of the Prussian 
monarch. 

“Today,” said Weygand, “it is not bayonets, but tanks 
and airplanes that give France a voice in the concert of 
the nations. They are of such numbers and of such qual- 
ity that France can afford to speak calmly and look toward 
the future without anxiety.” 

I noticed that Weygand referred to Mussolini several 
times as “the eminent chief of the Italian nation, who fol- 
lows a realistic policy.” But the point that seemed to 
give the General the greatest concern, it appeared, had 
nothing at all to do with military affairs and with the rela- 
tive strength of eventual future combatants. He was wor- 
ried over the French system of education. He clenched his 
fists and dug his fingernails into his hands as he spoke 
fiercely of teachers who had come under the influence of 
alien cults and who no longer honored the traditions of 
the French family and of the French fatherland. 

It was obvious that he had the neutral school in mind, 
Vecole laique, whose teachers at that time had just joined 
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the trade imion movement and whose congress had sent 
a call for fraternal co-operation between the etUuators of 
all lands to the end that '"‘jK'ace might be [ireserved and 
the nations advance together on the road to tlie human 
ideal.” 

“Teachers,” said Weygand, “should instill the old patri- 
otic virtues. What kind of sohliers is France to have in the 
future," he asked, “if its chihlren are inculcated with stu b 
doctrines, as are now rampant, about internaiittnal fra- 
ternization.” I said to monsieur le (Uhithnl that I had at- 
tended the teachers’ congress and that I heard Monsieur 
Delmas, the chairman, put the motion of greet itJg to the 
pedagogues of the world. . . . 

hearchetl his eyebrows. ‘7)<Agti.«0ng.' What 
did you think?” 

"I thought," I said, “that it was rather a pleasant idea 
to see the teachers of the worhl fraternize rather than the 
cannon makers.” That was tlie eml of the ititei view. 

After his retirement. Weygand was elet ted a metnher 
of the French Academy. 'Fhat tnade him tme of the forty 
living Immortals. His election was not. however, intended 
by the acatlemic body as a tribute to his gre.it proJkietu y 
in the an of war. It was a tacit rebuke to the government 
for having removed him frttm active partii ipatiim in the 
adminlstraiion of the nation’s military aff.iirs. 

Kelea.se<l from the army and from the restrictions pl.u ed 
on army men in the jKiliiical arena, Weygaiul bet aine an 
assiduous attendant at the juass meetings liehl by the or- 
ganization of the Croix de feu, the Fiery Cross, of width 
his frientl and fellow tliret tor of Paris (bis atul F.let trit ity. 
Colonel Fran^ttns de la Roetjue, was the leatier. AUhtnigh 
he did not make s[>ee<hes, he .sat <m the platftnin ami 
contented himself, on the .sole occasitm I atteiuietl one of 
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the meetings of the Croix de feu in the Salle Wagram with 
paying a few words of tribute to De la Rocque, to whom 
he referred as “a chief, a patriot, and a realist.” It was 
evident that Weygand liked realists of the colored-shirt 
variety. 

Toward the end both he and Marshal Petain found their 
way into the high conclave of the Cagoulards, the anti- 
Semitic, Fascist, terroristic organization that affected the 
paraphernalia— the hood and cloak— worn by the now-dis- 
solved Legion of Death. So many high-ranking military 
men were on the supreme council of the hooded order that 
the government had to proceed with the greatest caution 
in investigating the bomb outrages committed in Paris by 
members of that organization in 1938. When the police 
stumbled on a list of the directors of the Cagoulards, Wey- 
gand was suddenly recalled to active service and sent to 
Syria to reorganize the armies of the Levant. 

From Syria Weygand returned helter-skelter by airplane 
on May 17, 1940, when Paul Reynaud had taken over the 
reins of government from Edouard Daladier and after the 
German armies had broken through the Dutch and Bel- 
gian defenses. Weygand immediately set out for a tour of 
inspection of the front lines. Reynaud had announced that 
the military situation was grave but by no means desper- 
ate. Moreover, he announced, General Weygand had now 
taken command: Weygand, the man of mystery, who had 
helped Foch win his phenomenal successes, the man who, 
when the Bolsheviks were in the suburbs of Warsaw, had 
shown by a mere stroke of the pen on the maps of the 
Polish general staff the way in which the Red army could 
be rolled back. . . . 

Weygand flew to Ypres where Viscount Gort, comman- 
der in chief of the British Expeditionary Force, the Bel- 
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gian General Michiels, and General Billotte awaited them. 
Leopold III, King of the Belgiam, explained the military 
situation. According to oite of tho.se present, the King ex* 
pressed himself with moderation and great restraint, but 
he pointed out to Weygand that whereas the Belgians and 
the British were fighting heroically and svere making enor- 
mous sacrifices, the French xvere falling back without giv- 
ing battle at a single spot. The King remarked: “The 
French have fallen back iw’o hundred ami fifty kilometers 
[about 155 miles] in seven days. . . . My army has suffered 
enormous losses in covering the French retreat, but these 
operations svill be absolutely futile if the French do not 
make a stand. We cannot goon hohling the entire German 
army alone. Why do not the Frenc h stc»p retreatijig when 
the enemy has not even nuide coutac i wit h them?" V'iscomu 
Gort, the English commander. sup()otted the King but 
used more vigorou.s language. 

Leopold then offered to take over the line held by the 
ifith Frettch Army Gorps. whicli stood on die left wing 
of the Belgians in the Dutch province of Zeeland, "but 
Monsieur Weygand jKiIitcdy refused that generous offer." 
Within an hour of the conference the itith French .Artuy 
Corps received orders to fall b.tck. without having fired 
a shot and leaving tfie British .ind Belgi.ms to wilhslatui 
the German onslaught alone. 

It is commonly supposed that (ienerai Weygand. wim 
had been instructed to rc’org.mt/c* the Freiu h Army of the 
Levant and to work out, conjointly with (General. Sir Archt> 
baldWavell, British commander in chirf in the Ne.ir East, 
a plan for the defense of the Sue/ ( Un.d .nul its approac hes, 
remained at his jiost during the lust jiine tuonths of the 
war assiduously cKc iipied witli his impot tarn task. Noth- 
ing is farther from the truth. \\Vyg.md difl make a tour of 
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inspection of the disposition of French and British forces 
in the Near Eastern theater, and he actually had one con- 
ference with General Wavell in January, 1940. But that 
conference was a dismal failure. For it was on that occa- 
sion that Wavell proposed, at the behest of the British War 
Office, to pool Franco-British resources in the Near and 
Middle East and to present a common front in whatever 
direction danger might be lurking. Wavell suggested, as 
a practical step toward a complete co-ordination of effort, 
that some of France’s best combat troops, notably the 
mechanized equipment, be forthwith transferred from 
Syria to the western desert of Egypt to confront the Italian 
barbed-wire line in Libya. 

The British officer expressed the opinion that the first 
move Mussolini was most likely to make, upon coming into 
the war on Germany’s side, would be to create a diversion 
from the front in western Europe if fighting should break 
out there and become particularly heavy. It was true. Gen- 
eral Wavell argued, that Mussolini had kept thirty-five 
thousand men on the island of Rhodes ever since the be- 
ginning of the Ethiopian campaign and that it was quite 
clearly intended that these troops were to be used to 
threaten Cyprus, Crete, and the Lebanese coast and were 
eventually to try to land at those points. On the other 
hand, he had been assured by the British Admiralty, naval 
units could quite easily prevent the Italian army on Rhodes 
from leaving that island. The reality to be reckoned with 
was that the greatest Italian troop concentration had oc- 
curred in Libya. In other words, Syria was not in such 
immediate danger as Egypt. The former country could, 
moreover, be patroled by machines based on the Damascus 
and Palestinian airdromes, whereas Egypt, it had been 
known since the Ethiopian campaign, figured at the top 
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of Mussolini’s list of revendications in the Mediterranean 

area. 

To the amazement of the British staff officers, Weygand 
hotly disputed General Wavell’s allegations that the Duce 
had anything but the best intentions toward France. There 
was no reason to suppose, he said, that Mussolini intended 
to throw in his lot with Berlin. The British officers, who 
knew no better than that the mobs in the Italian cities were 
clamoring for Tunisia, Nice, Savoy, Djibouti, and Corsica, 
all of them French, not British possessions, were stupefied 
to hear the French commander dismiss these chauvinistic 
outbreaks in Italy as insignificant demonstrations by irre- 
sponsible elements. He further claimed to have positive 
information from his friends Pierre Laval and Fran^ois- 
Poncet, the French ambassador to Rome, that the Duce 
harbored no evil intentions against France. The upshot 
was that further discussions of close Franco-British col- 
laboration in the Near East were dropped. 

Thereafter, when Weygand had occasion to refer to mili- 
tary operations in the Near East, he sjiokc in downright 
scurrilous terms of General Wavcll and his staff. But he 
made these contemptuous declarations in Paris, for he re- 
mained in the Near East but for brief periods of two and 
three weeks. Most of General Weygand’s time as comman- 
der in chief of France’s Near Eastern forces was spent in 
France, where he carried on a frenzied campaign for a 
declaration of war against . . . the Soviet Union. He urged 
that an expedition be sent to Norway to strike at the Soviet 
Union in the neighborhood of Murmansk and simultane- 
ously that an attack be launched in the Caucasus anti the 
Crimea. The French navy was to .sail up the Aegean, 
through the Dardanelles and the Hellespont, bombard 
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Odessa, and land an expeditionary force on Russia’s Black 
Sea shores. 

One can hardly see how an expedition of that sort would 
have affected (except adversely) the military situation of 
France, menaced, as that country was, by the bulk of the 
German army mobilized on her borders. Could it be that 
after the partition of Poland Weygand considered Russia 
such a valuable supporter of Germany that, by attacking 
the Soviet Union, he thought to weaken the Reich? Or 
did he think that a French expeditionary force steaming 
up the Aegean or landing on the coast of Norway would 
in a flash be followed by Stalin hoisting the white flag on 
the Kremlin? Nothing of the sort. Weygand was too good 
a strategist not to know that the Red army of Russia could 
not be beaten by the kind of expeditionary force France, 
under the most favorable circumstances, could have mus- 
tered against it. 

In an article published in the Revue des Deux Monies 
under a three-star pseudonym, Maxime Weygand himself 
had remarked upon the effectiveness and the precision of 
Russia’s artillery on Finland’s Mannerheim Line. He also 
knew full well what had happened in 1919, when an at- 
tempt was made to land a French army at Odessa, at a time 
when the Red army consisted of mere irregular crowds of 
partisans. In fine. General Weygand was perfectly well 
aware that an expedition against the Soviet Union would 
be no walkover, even if he succeeded in the most improb- 
able feat of landing an army on Russian soil. 

Then, what was his aim in abandoning his important 
post in the Near East, where France was menaced as much 
as Britain (for the Suez Canal is the gateway to the French 
Far Eastern possessions as much as it is England’s and Hoi- 
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land’s road to their Asiatic empire), and come to Paris to 
engage in political intrigue and create even more dissen- 
sion in French councils? 

Every politician and general in France was harping on 
one subject and one subject only: the urgent necessity of 
ha ving the nation present a united front to the German 
enemy, who had crushed France’s only ally in eastern Eu- 
rope and who was now gathering his resources on the bor- 
ders of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg for a drive 
toward the Channel ports and Paris. Everyone in France 
knew and saw that the danger was near at home and that 
it was immense, and yet here was a general, the greatest 
strategist of the previous war, moving heaven and earth 
to deplete France’s resources in manpower and armored 
equipment for what seemed a foolhardy and risky mili- 
tary undertaking two thousand miles away against Rus- 
sia, which was not mobilized on France’s borders, which 
was not at war with France, and which had given not the 
slightest indication that it might become a belligerent in 
any war that Germany unleashed against the French. 

The world has heard ad infmitunt that the defeat of 
France must be attributed to inner disruption, to the fact 
that the people were split into opposing political groups, 
to the growth of pacifism and the sjnrit of international- 
ism, or even— most cynical lie of all— to a growth of luxury 
and indolence among the Frendi masses. Discord there 
unquestionably was, but that discord did not manife.st 
itself in the French masses. 

There was not a single antiwar demonstration in Paris 
or in any of the metropolitan centers of the provinces, not 
even in the municipalities that constituted the so-called 
“Red belt’’ around the capital. Not a single political party 
voted against war credits. It is not true, either, as it is so 
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often alleged, that the Communists sabotaged France’s war 
effort. One has only to consult Winston Churchill’s Step 
by Step to learn what attitude the French Communists 
took and how the British Prime Minister lauded their 
patriotism and included them amongst the best soldiers 
of France. No, the crux lay elsewhere. 

It was Weygand and Laval, Pdtain and Flandin, Badouin 
and Bonnet, who sabotaged the French war effort. It was 
the French General Staff and the officers’ corps, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and the trust magnates and utility 
directors who were afraid to fight Hitler. Not that they 
were afraid of being defeated. They were afraid that the 
phenomenal Gallic fury, the revolutionary fervor of the 
French people, would, once the country was seriously men- 
aced, gain the upper hand and not only hurl back the Nazi 
hordes, but run over into the Reich and liberate the Ger- 
man people from the spiritual and physical tyranny of 
Fascism. They were afraid of victory. They did not want 
to see Herr Hitler, the man who had vowed to eradicate 
democracy, eliminated. They hated democracy as much 
as he. They considered democracy, and rightly so, a greater 
threat than Hitler to their own class hegemony in French 
society. Thierry Maulnier, who wrote, in justification of 
the surrender of France, that a victory of French arms 
would have meant a victory for democratic principles, 
which would in turn have led straight to the ruin of France 
and of Europe, effectively blew the gaff with those words 
and unconsciously showed up the falsity of the explana- 
tions and analyses of the “explainers who came to Amer- 
ica after the fall of France to befuddle the judgment of the 
American people. 

Maxime Weygand, in advocating an expedition against 
the Soviet Union, merely sought to get into Herr Hitler s 
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good graces. He wanted to make an attempt to change 
and transform the war into a holy alliance against Russia. 
In a late hour, when the armies of German Fascism were 
poised for a mortal blow against the French, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, and Scandinavian democracies, he sought to divert 
the Teutonic fury by offering collaboration with Ger- 
many. He thought that, in taking the lead against Russia, 
he could turn the full might of the mobilized armies of 
Europe against that country. In other words, he attempted 
to incorporate France into the Fascist bloc by a detour. 
He tried to convey the message to Hitler that France— at 
least, the French ruling clique— had no desire to fight him 
and that he and his friends did not look on Fascism as an 
evil, but as the supreme good— the only remedy, in fact, 
to save the privileged position of the bourgeoisie against 
the progressive democratization of life. 

Incidentally, Weygand’s foolish suggestion— or was it 
so foolish?— to occupy Norway naturally reached the ears 
of the German High Command and gave Adolf Hitler 
sufficient justification to claim that, in invading the Scan- 
dinavian kingdom, the Germans had merely stolen a 
march on the Franco-British allies. 

This General Weygand, who, to the knowledge of 
every informed man in France, looked upon defense 
against Germany as a waste of effort because Russia, not 
Hitler, was the real enemy in his eyes; who held the 
French Republic and republican institutions in execra- 
tion; who was a member of the Academie Fran^aise, 
which was a center of pro-German and pro-Italian ele- 
ments that held victory over the Germans undesirable 
and dictatorship the perfect form of social order as op- 
posed to “democratic decadence”; who, moreover, was 
one of the animating spirits in a Fascist organization 
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openly calling for collaboration with Germany and Italy 
in the establishment of a new order in Europe, and 
which, through its newspapers, had more than once sug- 
gested that it might become advisable to call in Adolf 
Hitler to establish order in France (that is, to crush the 
democracy that the native French Fascists had not been 
able to crush): this General Weygand was entrusted with 
the sole responsibility of defending France against the 
German onslaught in May, 1940. 

Upon his arrival at the front, Weygand began by 
quarreling with the British over the technique of the 
withdrawal from Belgium and then ordered French divi- 
sions to fall back without first informing either the Bel- 
gians or the British of his decisions. The front was 
therewith thrown into hopeless confusion. But Weygand 
was playing his own game. At last he had the reins in 
his hand and was steering the French Republic toward 
the harbor into which he had wanted to steer her for a 
long time— perdition. In the cabinet he had an able 
second in le faux frere, Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 
the mythical hero of Verdun, who had counseled sur- 
render in the previous war, back in 1917 and 1918. 

The French government, headed by Paul Reynaud, a 
vain litle parvenu who had gained some notoriety as the 
advocate of monetary inflation and who was consumed 
by ambitions of power and wealth, had been transferred 
to Tours on the night of June 10. Before leaving the 
capital, the majority of the members of the government, 
besides the presidents of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of the Senate, Messrs. Herriot and Jeanneney, had elab- 
orated a plan to fight the . Germans in a delaying action, 
first on the Aisne, then on the Seine, then on the Loire, 
and finally on the Garonne-Gironde line in order to 
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enable as much of the army as possible to embark at 
the southern and southwestern ports for the purpose of 
continuing the war from Africa. 

When this plan was brought to the attention of Wey- 
gand at Tours on June 13 in a cabinet meeting, both he 
and Petain immediately vetoed it. One who was present 
at that session has declared that the attitude of General 
Weygand not only surprised the cabinet members, but 
“filled every man present with stupefaction.” Their 
stupefaction turned to silent horror when Weygand in 
icy tones mentioned capitulation. 

The General was asked if in his opinion the military 
situation had degenerated to such a point that no other 
course of action was left. It was then that he gave the 
answer that unmasked him and his intentions. “It is 
not the military situation that is so bad,” he replied, 
“but if you gentlemen do not ask for an armistice there 
will be Communism in France. Maurice Thorez [the 
secretary of the Communist party] has already established 
himself at the Elys^e [the presidential residence in Paris]. 
Riots have broken out in the capital. We must hurry if 
we are to save France. Only capitulation can save usi . . .” 

Georges Mandel, Minister of the Interior and there- 
fore chief of the Paris service de security, immediately 
challenged Weygand’s tale of a Communist uprising in 
Paris. He said that but an hour before he had been in 
telephonic communication with Monsieur Langeron, the 
Prefect of Police in Paris, who had been ordered to stay 
behind to assure order in the capital until the Germans 
arrived. Langeron had assured Mandel, his chief, that 
all was quiet in Paris and that the city was virtually 
deserted. 

“That was only an hour ago,” said Georges Mandel. 
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General Weygand could scarcely control himself upon 
hearing those words. He grew red in the face and began 
to say something that sounded like: “You, Monsieur 
Mandel, you are . . But he checked himself. The time 
had not come yet to say openly to a minister of the gov- 
ernment what the members of the Croix de Feu had so 
often shouted at Leon Blum in public meetings: “Vous 
n’etes pas un Frangais des Frangais, Monsieur Blum” in 
other words: “You are a Jewl” Weygand, after beginning 
to say it, bethought himself, stuttered, coughed, and 
finally flung out: “Do you doubt the word of an officer?” 

“Not at all,” Mandel replied coolly. “Shall I telephone 
the Prefect again?” he asked. “Monsieur le general could 
then speak to Monsieur Langeron himself. I would like 
to have the President of the Republic [who was present] 
and all you gentlemen [members of the cabinet and of 
the Supreme War Council] hear what the Prefect has 
to say.” And, joining action to words, Mandel called 
Paris, spoke to Langeron, and once again heard the 
Prefect of Police say that all was quiet. 

“But there are rumors that the boulevards are swarm- 
ing with Communists!” Mandel insisted. 

“There is not a soul in the streets, from the Porte 
Dauphine to the Porte de Charenton,” came back Lang- 
eron. "The city is as dead as a cemetery!” 

“Where are you now. Monsieur Langeron?” 

“At the prefecture.” 

“On the Boulevard du Palais, are there any crowds 
about in the Latin quarter?” 

“Not a soul, monsieur le ministre!” 

“Monsieur Langeron, it is rumored here in Tours that 
Maurice Thorez, the secretary of the Communist party, 
has installed himself at the £lysee; also, that important 
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buildings have been occupied, that there are riots. - . •” 

“Absolutely nothing to that, monsieur le ministre: 
everything is quiet here. We are awaiting the entry o£ 
the Germans tomorrow morning. There is no panic, 
no disturbance, no sign o£ Communists. Everything is 
normal.” 

That spiked Weygand’s maneuver to force the govern- 
ment to ask for an armistice. Nevertheless, both he and 
Petain resumed their pressure on Paul Reynaud to bring 
the war to a quick conclusion. After hours of delibera- 
tion, it was decided to move the seat of government to 
Bordeaux the moment the Germans should reach Char- 
tres. Before moving to Bordeaux the cabinet had another 
session at the Chateau de Saint-Avestin, President Le- 
brun’s country place. When Weygand was not pi-esent, 
Lebrun seemed to agree that the best course would be 
to move over to Africa, save the fleet and the colonics, 
and continue the fight on England’s side. But the mo- 
ment Weygand made his reappearance and began insist- 
ing again that France capitulate before exasperating 
Hitler by her resistance and making the Fuehrer’s armis- 
tice conditions more severe, Lebrun weakened. Still, he 
insisted that he wanted the consent of the British govern- 
ment to an armistice. 

In the meantime the Germans had entered Paris, and 
the French armies were in headlong retreat. Division 
after division passed through the cities of the rear with- 
out a single officer. Stephan Lauzanne, former editor of 
Le Matin and one of the most careful observers, reported 
that wherever he stopped to watch the retreating army 
go by, he was struck by the total absence of officers. In 
several places he questioned the soldiers as to the where- 
abouts of their superiors. In each case he received the 
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same reply: “We haven’t seen our officers for weeks.’’ 
Other reporters, who watched at other points, have re- 
marked on that same circumstance. Yet, there was no 
panic among the troops. Panic was confined to the civil- 
ians. The soldiers had no orders except the last order 
given them by their fugitive officers: to fall back and to 
keep on falling back. I have in my possession fifteen 
letters from personal acquaintances who served in the 
French army. In different terms they confirmed what 
Lauzanne had written: the officers abandoned their men 
to their fate. 

When the government of France reached Bordeaux on 
June 14, it was found that a rump parliament was in 
session in the mairie. That rump parliament was headed 
by Pierre Laval and was made up of all the appeasers, 
the anti-British elements in high politics, and the other 
friends of Hitler and Mussolini. They gathered in the 
office of Adrien Marquet, Mayor of Bordeaux, a Fascist 
stalwart of long standing. For a few hours, which seemed 
interminable, the debate raged between these groups 
and the members of the regular government as to what 
course to pursue. Paul Reynaud was still in favor then 
of heading for Africa, and several of his ministers had 
already set out for the transmarine colonies to get things 
in readiness. Amongst them was Georges Mandel and 
Edouard Daladier. These men were later arrested and, 
among other things, charged with desertion by the su- 
preme deserters, Henri Philippe Pdtain and Maxime 
Weygand. 

Weygand and Pdtain had almost won their battle for 
surrender when Great Britain entered upon the scene 
on June 14. Its envoys were Lord Lloyd, personal friend 
of Winston Churchill, General Spears, and Mr. Alexan- 
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der Union. They arrived by plane and were immediately 
brought into the presence of the President of the Repub- 
lic, the cabinet ministers, the presidents of the chamber 
and the Senate, General Weygand, and Marshal Petain. 

Lord Lloyd explained the British proposition with fine 
tact and sensitiveness. He brought word that Great Bri- 
tain proposed an immediate union of the French and 
British Empires. Hitler might have overrun a good part 
of France: that was a disaster of which he would not deny 
the magnitude or mitigate the gravity. Yet, nothing was 
lost. The French army, as well as the British, wa.s virtu- 
ally intact. The French army coukl yet be extricated 
and at a word from him, George Ambrose Lloyd, the 
signal would be flashed from London for the entire 
British navy— the Home Fleet, the Mediterranean stpiad- 
rons, and the Atlantic patrols, probably a thousand ships 
in all— to rush to France’s western and .southern ports to 
begin the evacuation of the French armed forces. Two 
or three French army corps were to be halted in their 
retreat to face the oncoming foe and try to hold him 
until the bulk of the army and most of the material and 
stocks were embarked for Africa. Once established there, 
the forces were to be reorganized, and the French navy 
was to join with the British in driving the Italians, who 
had entered the war a few days before, from the Med- 
iterranean. 

Paul Reynaud took the offer under advisement, and 
the debate resumed once more: the government sitting 
in the Bordeaux prefecture, Laval and his satellites in 
the city hall, with Weygand serving as go-between and 
military adviser to both groups. 

Laval and his friends were for breaking off the British 
alliance at once, for setting up an antidemocratic govern- 
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ment in unoccupied France, and for entering into nego- 
tiations with the Germans with a view to bringing France 
eventually into the Axis combination. Reynaud favored 
transferring the government to London, as Poland and 
Holland had done, to accept the British offer of union, 
and to evacuate the army to Africa. The three British 
representatives remained in constant touch with the gov- 
ernment and on June 15 were asked to submit their 
propositions once more, this time in writing. When they 
delivered their document to the cabinet, Weygand re- 
ceived it from the hands of General Spears. As he took 
the papers, Weygand remarked: “This is the offer to 
France to give up her independence and become a 
British dominion.” 

The British took the insult calmly and withdrew to 
allow the cabinet to deliberate. For a few hours the 
majority seems to have been in favor of accepting the 
British plan. Then Weygand, who had gone to fetch 
Laval, reappeared and began to expostulate on the im- 
possibility of withdrawing the French army. Reynaud, 
hearing this, again began to waver. Someone said to 
Pierre Laval: “But if you accept the German conditions 
you connive at the total collapse of France for at least 
fifty years.” To which Laval returned: “That is true, 
but we shall at last be able to take the working class in 
hand.” 

“With Germany?” asked the diplomat, who had spoken 
first. “With Germany against the French people?” 

“With Germany to eradicate the pestilence," Laval 
came back. 

After hearing this conversation, Paul Reynaud re- 
signed, and Marshal P^tain agreed to head the ministry. 
P6tain named Weygand his first assistant and the advo- 
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cates of complete capitulation and collaboration with 
Fascist Germany were at last in the saddle. 

For more than a year thereafter the world looked with 
hope and expectation to Weygand. Would he save 
France’s honor by making a stand across the Mediter- 
ranean in Morocco, which Germany had not been able 
to touch; or would he, in spite of the humiliation of 
France and of Hitler’s subsequent betrayal of the hopes 
of the French Fascists, carry out his new master’s wishes. 
He was a free man. He did not have a large army at 
his disposal in Morocco, it is true. But it was an army 
large enough to keep Hitler in Europe and, in collabora- 
tion with Wavell, to throw Mussolini out of Tripoli. 
He chose the road of dishonor. He facilitated the Ducc’s 
attack on Egypt by allowing Italian and, later, German 
armored equipment to be landed in 'Funis. 

He next permitted German troops to filter into 
Morocco, into Algiers, and into Senegal for the occupa- 
tion of strategic positions in the Reich's eventual drive 
against the Western Hemisphere— the goal of all Ger- 
many’s stirring. 

It is Weygand who, without being comjtellcd to do so, 
handed Hitler the pistol directed at the heart of America, 



10 . Hess Flies to Scotland 


Nobody who knows anything about Rudolf Hess, 
about his character and about his position in the Nazi 
hierarchy will seriously entertain the thought that his 
flight to Scotland was desertion or that he intended to trans- 
fer himself, with all his influence and all his secrets, to the 
enemy’s camp. Not that the man is incapable of treason. 
Rudolf Hess is capable of every foul deed under the 
sun. He is a killer— a killer of his closest collaborators 
and of men who had long considered themselves his most 
intimate friends. 

When it is a question of serving the Fuehrer’s inter- 
ests, Hess will do anything and take any risk, even if it 
involves placing himself in the enemy’s power. He it 
was who carried out the purge in Munich and in south- 
ern Germany in June, 1934, while Goring attended to 
the bloody business up north. It was Rudolf Hess who 
walked into Ernst Rohm’s room at Hitler’s behest and 
silently placed the loaded revolver on the table and who, 
upon hearing Rohm say; “Nein, aher diese Dienst werde 
ich dem Adolf nicht erweisen—ihis service I will not 
render Adolf,” deliberately took aim and kept firing 
until the chief of the S.A. lay riddled on the floor. It 
was Hess who thereupon calmly reloaded his revolver 
and drove to the inn where the Nazi chiefs had often 
foregathered. There he killed the innkeeper in the pres- 
ence of the man’s wife and children, not because he was 
a member of the opposition, but because of the possi- 
bility that the innkeeper had overheard some snatches 
of conversation between the Nazi leaders as he waited 
on them personally in their rooms. 
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Hess had none of the glamor of a Goring or the influ- 
ence of a Gobbels on public opinion. He always avoided 
the full glare of Nazi publicity. He did not possess any 
of the castles and estates and art treasures with which 
Robert Ley, Joachim von Ribbentrop, and Goring have 
enriched themselves. To the public he remained some- 
what colorless. He was never included in the pantheon 
of living Nazi idols. 

Nevertheless, he was the Fuehrer’s confidant, Adolf 
Hitler’s alter ego, and that he remains, even in his cap- 
tivity in Britain. 

The local Nazi bosses would call him der Aegypter, 
the Egyptian, a name suggested by his birthplace, Alex- 
andria, and by his inscrutable demeanor. Men higher 
up, who envied this young man his unique position as 
Deputy Fuehrer of the whole party, used to call him 
patronizingly Fraulein Rudi, suggesting with true Nazi 
tact that he owed his influence to his personal charm and 
captivating smile. 

For a time Hess was assistant to Professor Karl Haus- 
hofer, the director of the Geopolitical Institute in 
Munich. Haushofer, who made his debut in life as at- 
tach^ to the Germany embassy in I'okyo, preached the 
doctrine (since taught to the world by its grim Nazi 
interpreters) oi Lebensraum— living spa.ee. Many of Haus- 
hofer’s plans and schemes found their way into Mein 
Kampf, as it was Hess who took dictation from Hitler 
for this book when they were both locked up under the 
Weimar Republic for participation in the Kapp Putsch. 
There is no doubt that Hess is the author of whole pas- 
sages in the work. He wrote the first publisher’s prospec- 
tus to the volume, which was then called Four Fears and 
a Half of Struggle against Lies, Stupidity, and Cowardice. 
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Hess is the creator of the Verbindungsstab, the liaison 
office between party and state. Ostensibly designed to 
supervise the ordinary state departments, it is in reality 
a spying system that has superseded Himmler’s Gestapo. 
The Verbindungsstab has its checking bureau in the 
Aussenpolitisches Amt, where Alfred Rosenberg is the 
head, but it also maintains a Dienststelle in the Foreign 
Office to keep tab on Herr von Ribbentrop. Through 
Gauleiter Karl Bohle, Hess exercised an influence on the 
Auslandorganisation, which, besides regulating the activi- 
ties of German nationals in foreign countries, develops 
sabotage and espionage abroad and keeps a careful watch 
over enemies or potential enemies of a Nazi world order 
in every land under the sun. 

Through his position in the party and its elaborate 
spy system, which stretched its antennae and tentacles 
into every nook and corner of the various state depart- 
ments, Rudolf Hess knew, therefore, more about the real 
state of feeling in Germany than anybody else, including 
Hitler himself. He also knew, more than any other man, 
the innermost thoughts of his master. There was no 
major military plan and secret of the Third Reich of 
which he was unaware. 

Did he cross the North Sea in order to reveal these 
things to the British? Did this man, who owes every- 
thing to Hitler and who has been uninterruptedly at 
his Fuehrer’s side from the beginning of the Nazi adven- 
ture, through prison and humiliation, through the long 
years of Vehmgerichte, conspiracy, assassination and plot- 
ting, through the blood purge, the murder of Dollfuss, 
the Czech tragedy, the campaigns in Poland and France 
and Rumania, suddenly fly off to tell the British Intelli- 
gence Service something that could just as well have 
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been confided to its agents in neutral Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Spain, or Portugal? Was Hess planted in Britain 
or was he a rat that tried to get away from the sinking 
ship? 

Winston Churchill promised to reveal the purpose and 
object of the flight to Scotland as soon as Rudolf Hess 
should have been questioned by an official of the Foreign 
Office. But after it was learned from the Deputy Fuehr- 
er’s own mouth why he had made the hazardous trip, 
Winston Churchill became strangely silent. 

British and American observers, after weeks of guess- 
ing and being left in the dark, advanced the suggestion 
that the Hess affair was a sign that the Nazi machine 
would not survive a major German military defeat. This 
did not sound very convincing in the light of subsequent 
events: the German armies smashed Yugoslavia and 
Greece in a couple of weeks, took the isle of Crete to 
close the Aegean against the British navy, wrenched 
Turkey out of the British system of alliances, and, on 
top of that, deliberately took on the colossus of the Red 
Army. The explanatory tune was therefore changed: 
Hess had come because he had quarreled with Hitler 
or because he had grown afraid that Hitler would heed 
the reckless advice of extremists like Ribbentrop an<l 
Goring, who would throw the might of the Wehrmacht 
against Russia and thus ask of the armies and of the 
German people that extra spurt that Hess, with his finger 
on the pulse of the German people, feared to ask. In 
other words, the world was invited to see the trip to 
Scotland as evidence of fear in high Gcnnan circles or, 
at least, of uncertainty and disquietude over the outcome 
of a new offensive that was being envisaged. 

What is incontrovertible about the flight to Scotland 
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is the feet that the cruel bombing o£ London and of 
various British port cities, which had, in the few weeks 
preceding Hess’ journey, threatened to disrupt all of 
England’s industrial and commercial apparatus, ceased 
abruptly- With Hess’ arrival in Scotland came a breath- 
ing spell for the people of England that was to last for 
several months. Hitler turned the Luftwaffe’s striking 
power in another direction. First, he sent it to central 
Poland to engage in battle practice for six weeks and 
then, to carry out the newly learned lessons, against the 
Soviet Union. 

Rudolf Hess did not fly to Britain on his own initia- 
tive. 'I'hat woidd have been an act wholly at variance 
with what is known of the man’s character. All the years 
he spent in the Nazi party, from the days of the Kapp 
Putsch till the moment he left Germany by plane, Hess 
was not merely one of the Fuehrer’s most faithful fol- 
lowers: he was his watchdog and bodyguard, devoted to 
his master in an un(|uestioning, almost slavish way. In 
the inner councils of the Nazi party, Hess did not formu- 
late policies or {jrojcct plans. He carried out orders, and 
he did tliis ruthlessly, to the letter, regardless of per- 
sonal predilections or sympathies. Hess had but one 
loyalty: to the Fuehrer; but one aim in life: to execute 
Hitler’s commands. 

There had been no break between the Fuehrer and 
Hess before the latter left for Scotland, and there tvas 
no evidence of indignation or surprise in official Nazi 
circles after it had become generally known that Hess 
had voluntarily landed on enemy territory. Not a single 
German newspaper as much as whispered a word of 
condemnation or di.sapproval. On the contrary. The 
commentaries in the Nazi journals on the flight to Scot- 
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land were studiously sympathetic: Hess was an idealist, 
it was said, a great humanitarian who had lately been 
somewhat overwrought and nervous. That was the worst 
that was said of him and his amazing flight. There was 
not the faintest trace of that crepitating kind of invective 
of which Dr. Gobbels and his associates in the Ministry 
of Enlightenment are unquestionably the masters in 
Europe. While Gobbels and his crew of propagandists 
never miss an opportunity to indulge their particular 
genius, in the case of Hess they scrupulously refrained 
from using that one word “traitor” which is always on 
the tip of their pens. In fact, the editorials and com- 
mentaries on the Hess affair astonished the world with 
their obvious insouciance. Yet, for Hess to have for- 
saken Hitler’s cause was just as if one of the most obvi- 
ously papabile cardinals had left Rome to embrace the 
Moslem faith. 

Hess flew to Scotland on Hitler’s orders. The notion 
that he suddenly packed up and departed because there 
had been a falling-out between gangsters is not borne out 
by subsequent events. Over what should they have fallen 
out? The German army was marching from strength to 
strength. London, England’s ports, and English indus- 
tries were being reduced to heaps of rubble by Luftwaffe 
raids that were far from having reached their fullest 
possible intensity. The submarine campaign against 
British shipping was reaching proportions that would 
have proved fatal to Britain had the tempo been kept up. 

Were the commanders of the Reichswehr again in dis- 
agreement with the Fuehrer on the next move in the 
campaign of world conquest, as overseas reporters, for 
lack of a more plausible story, were reporting whenever 
there happened to be a lull in the actual fighting? Some 
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<luv t!u' N’-i-'i ««itt'4H!rrs may have a fallinjj; out. But this 
liud ju»t ntiUti£-J uhru llev-i ttwik «»f! for Scotland. Gcn- 
eiaL. tHpeiiatK «ent i,tR ol the Bnmsun tradition, and 
an offueiH* ulmh in uat (jf the (duKobte-SoIditT 
or ojHT.i Inntde vaitety £lt» not revolt when engaged in 
caiiipaigji'i jrjdeie ivitlt viuory, hnu. atui protnotion. 

*i)o mu rurtuies rntert.utj the ho{«' of a revolution 
in the Rruh/ ' .ivked tittM.iv Eutueti, the gentle author 
<Ttf flsilrt^tnlrt gi»iwu vittiletu < lutuvinUt, just about the 
t ime when Hess Hew t»{{, "Ho tliey exjx'tt a wedge to 
l»r ilii\eu heturett the Etiehrer and the people? Emm 
xvliicfi section of the jH'nple rvotild such action proceed? 
I'*! tun the Siulrteit tieinuins, whose thousand-year-nlil 
|sassionafe desire to leiinti into the bosom of the Reith 
I litler ltdJdled' Etom ifie .unty, width he hatl created 
itiul resioietl to fionoi ,»nd might? Emm the workers, 
whose umiiatlr .ind hrt<» he iV Eiom the l,uiueis. whom 
i»«* has set on then feet .nul given their rightfid position 
in stK iety? Emm the women .nul ihildren, who love 
tiim as a biothei? A levolufitin.’' Let the w'otltl know 
I hat one thies not m.ike levtiiuiion .igainsi oneself, against 
tnie's own he.ufl" 

Rttdoll Hess was sent to Hrit.tin hccattse he is the 
l•‘uehlr^'s most intiin.itr lotdtil.mf, the one man who 
« cnthl he lelird n|Min to *,niy t»ui instructions to the 
Iflier. I he mess.ige Hen Hitler rvatttetl to convey to 
the lliiiish govetinneni, esj«H Lilly to the hidies and gen- 
tlemen td the btrnter Cliveslen set amt of the former 
Anglo (ietin.tn felhiwship, totdd tint he tonveyetl through 
uentral thploin.iiit thannrls, Ihe slightest hint that 
I litler tlesiird tt» enter ititu fitnn fmrirrs or negotiations 
< »r meirly Oi re esi,tldish rnmatt with the British authori- 
ties or with trii.dn je|iiesentaiives of an inlluential 
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group in the ihitish luuiim uoulil .if muc h.ue been 
greeted as a sign of weakness on Geriuanv's p.ii f, as an 
indication that tfu: Reu h was at ilie entl of its irstniires 
or out of breath and tliai the I’liehirr wattled to In ittg 
the hostilities to an eiul while he siiU hail the upjH’r 
hand. Moreover, rumors aiul hints ittai llhler was tie. 
sirous of establishing t onfat l woidd have tiren prmnptiy 
stjuelthetl hy resolutions and hv ttunions in the Ihitish 
Parliametit to go mi bghting to the hitter end, rsjietialU' 
in view of the hy{»«(l«esi»., whi»ti w'lutbl naiutally have 
been advanteil, tliai tlu' Keith was tiieil, 

I'hc faithful Hess was thtnen bet ausr Hrti Hitler tlkl 
not want lt> reteive a letmlf bebne be hatl at least m,nle 
it clear to his frientily enemies t»| the a|ijir.tsrsnriu men. 
tality in Kngbuut what was <»n bis mmd, what ititn his 
campaigns must inevitablv take, amt what thitam mint 
ex{)ect if she pejsisteti in tludlf snging the I itrhirt's mas. 
tery of KurttjM'. now that tins w.o a fail art 

Hess tlit! not tome to lijiiam wuh a tin r at He tame, 
in his own wools, it* save tmmiiinv Hr tame svnii 
the jmiposal that tlie Keith hr given a fire hand, in 
eastern Kuropr to tlesfrov the Soviet power and that she 
share the mastery oj the woihl vuih Ihnatn f Inlet hg 
ureil that a li.iijeieil amt tuitrinig limtsli t tnpnr would 
be only ttio willing to lisieti to the allttirmrnn of a 
(iernum polity that hatl hern ha yrais the ftm.Unsrntal 
directive tjf imy taiininrinat diploniatv inm t.rtmany 
in easterly tliiet titin an»| alltiw her iti laiv** f*»i hetsrlf 4 
Lfhemrmim from the I kiaine tti the IhaH and the C an. 
casus. 

'riic message Kiuloll Hess Itimight fit*m i!k I nehrer 
was substantially this tirimaiiv d«irs not want to .hsitov 
the British Empire, Ihning the ttrgoii.nioits .>vrt H4nt.>}g 

Tl 
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the Fuehrer made it abundantly clear that he would 
guarantee the territorial integrity of the Empire; in fact, 
he offered to become the Empire’s protector. In return 
for this, the Fuehrer asked that Britain abdicate her role 
as the supreme arbiter of the fate and destiny of Europe. 
Germany could no longer tolerate British interference on 
the Continent. 

This proposition was turned down by the British gov- 
ernment, and it went to war with Germany. Since that 
day in September, 1939, Hess was to say, British hege- 
mony over Europe has been destroyed by German arms. 
France no longer exists, militarily speaking. The Fuehrer 
deprived Britain of the possible assistance of the Soviet 
Union by revealing to Stalin what the tories’ secret ob- 
jectives were with respect to Russia. We Germans, on 
the other hand, offered Stalin peace and a nonaggression 
pact because we wanted our rear covered while we dealt 
with France and her satellites in the west and east and 
established our military domination of the Continent. 

Stalin accepted our proposal and was of invaluable 
aid to us in protecting our left flank while our armies 
brought Hungary into our new order and while they 
overran Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Greece. We 
occupied Crete and thereby isolated Turkey, Britain’s 
last potential ally in Europe and the Near East. 

Wavell’s recent retreat from Cyrenaica proves, more- 
over, that the German army has crossed the Mediterra- 
nean and that we can advance to the Suez Canal when 
we decide the time has come. Spain we can occupy in 
twenty-four hours. Franco is wholly in the Fuehrer’s 
power. Germans run the air service in Spain, the rail- 
roads, the telegraph, the mines, the ports, the customs. 
We are fast filtering into Morocco. Weygand has been 
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collaborating witli the Retth Lmn the nuJiiirni he uas 
brought from Sytia to take over from liaineltn. .\li t!»is 
means that vve tan ihw ifu* Mriliteitanean at uall Htuli 
a move vvtmkl titt ytnu Eaujhre in twaiti. Sominvluic. 
either througfi Irat| or Syria or tlte llaiH.unt'i. we tan 
advance on Imlia, Your navy is jHivverlcsv to jnrveni 
iliat. . . . 

As to armies, yott have not sttfitt tent inati |Mnvcr and 
ct|uij>mctit to ttefeiul Palestine it we «ihi>ititl take ti tnto 
our minds to mcnjty that totintiy. We ate hutidmg a 
railway, in collahtnaiion with Weygand. trotn Algiers itt 
Dakar, f fere again y»>m fhei wtH t»e |iowerlrss in jnrveni 
us from eslahiishing an arsial liase and a sufimantie ha^r 
on your long route tti Jmha and tltr f ar hast In the 
Fatifk die ja|tanese aie with us, I fn-v ate uaiitug foi 
our trtiojis to aj»|iear al the gales id Itnha firtmr in.inh 
iug tlowu ihiiHtgli Iittiof Inna an»l«»vri the M.d-iv Frnin 
sula to Hiugaptnr. V»»ut iiaw wtU l*r ««t no avail dine 
either, not even if Amnua sfn»idi{ «t<me nt t*» ht-||( v.»u 
\Ve will liave tnu laiul hasr*l Imiidiets *in liand in 
and Itulo China lo kcej* voiit nas.d uiuls f.»i i.nt al lea, 
as we diil in du* «,ise of t iei«' \ll ilm vvr • ,oi do l*rl>»ie 
Atueiuan aitl heoimesol anv irat valor t<j y«»n Wlu dirr 
you agree <0 mil, dial is die sitnaii»>n iii hurl 

But why nol tome l*» a « i»nij*i*»timr m<w ** V«»ti hase 
lost Kimijir. V»»u have slmwii vnuiwlv es V-iliant 
eiils, the only enemies w«iiihy i»f the t.rtinan swntd 
(Germany iet«ignn*rs y»»ni hrtiitstn, v«iiit cnkfinamr. and 
your tlelerimnafiMii. Bni v*m have Itmi miijdavr.l and 
ouimaneuveretl Vmii allies failnl v*.u I lasHr ssas tui 
ten. i lie East I utii|M-all riUenirs » >4la|i*.ci| fiki- a Imuic 
of taitls limit I tint ihjd»»lii4lu jnei aijr . . Ila .r v.«M 
now die man |Hmei to stage an tnvan«in of the l anummi 
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and drive us out of France and Scandinavia and recon- 
quer the European Continent? You know you cannot 
do it, surely not alone. Do you expect American troops 
to come to your aid? Please do not fool yourselves on 
the subject of America. Anierican aid is a long way off. 
The Americans will have their hands full at home. For 
we have the power to plunge America into civil war. 
We know whereof we speak: all this talk of America 
coming to your aid is Zukunftsmusik. . . . 

On the other hand, we offer you an alternative: we 
are going to attack Russia. We prefer our Lebensraum 
right next door. We want the iron ore of the Urals, the 
oil of the Caucasus, the wheat of the Ukraine. You have 
India, nearly all of Africa, Australia, Canada. Let us 
have Russia for a colony. As evidence of our good faith 
we shall forthwith cease our bombing of the British Isles. 
What do you say? The war is over if you give the word. 
We cannot expect you to veer around in one week or 
in a month. We will advance against Russia in the mean- 
time. We will show you that we are in earnest. England 
has nothing more to fear of us. You will have time to 
make up your minds. . . . 

This was the sum and substance of the message from 
the Fuehrer that Rudolf Hess was to deliver to Winston 
Churchill. 

It goes without saying that the Deputy Leader of the 
German National Socialist party would have preferred 
to state the object of his visit first of all, as he had in- 
tended to do, in some select gathering of British friends 
of the new Germany— for instance, in the hunting lodge 
of the Duke of Hamilton, on whose vast estate he had 
landed for that very purpose. But that little scheme of 
coming to Britain incognito and flying off again after 
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a day or two h;ul bct'ii fntNtiati'it bv ihr unfortunate t ir- 
cuinstaiuc that Hesjj bad birn wett aU^luui^ troju hk 
platic by a stupid Stottidr tt uani dI tin* IhtkeNi and that 
this bwlish matt h,ui taken tin* leKulaiiuiii altunt drs^riHi- 
ing enemy flyers tjuiic sciitntsly atul had nottbed the 
jrolice. 

"'fake me to the Duke of llantdion. " the JstfUunan 
was told by Mess, who was wrarntg all his tnr*lal» and 
who must have thought that this llighlandri. like any 
other Prussian peasant under the » in mnsiaiues, wottid 
have eluked his heels with the wuids /a iitlrhl. Ittn 
Ober^em'ral tlt\ tindt'n H<ruh' llr plraset} to f«41uw 
mef' Itisteail, that obsimatr t ah mist tame *»ti wuh tin 
jnuhfork aiul matle the Deputv } urinei put up lio haiuU 
and stand in that humthaiuig aitttiidr mud Ins wife 
t ame bat k witlt the ruial » uusi.ddc i hose simple minded 
Scots apparenity tij«»k tlir wai sertouds Itntr.i4 »»f sec 
ing the Duke tif Ifuiidton, Ih'o funlrd iii the lo«4l |,id 
fhat was a mistah ulaiion Hr had rvpe»ird moir »«ni 
siderate iieatmeui. 

With the Duke of Hatuthon, a Huiidi I awtu, Uudulf 
Hess hatl tariied mi .m aisiduom > onr^jHiiidt utr eser 
siiue tlie begunnng of the tvai Jlclotr Vpirndw-i, i*ji«). 
they visiietl eat h «»thrr, huuietl pi iime.l i.igrther, 

anti hehl tint ussioiiH attd t»*ufrrrnirs w ith ttiiutial fltunh 
friemls. Dist ussitnis on what' tin the presa|ru»r »»! the 
boll weevil in t»et»rgia s*«»ts»»n J»rld» «»i tut the itteaturin^ 
the pants of the man in the m**»n |<rthapr' 4 . 0 .I fs.rhul? 
NtJthing as iirasonablr as that' I boir two getitlrmcn 
hacl merely bewaileil the fati ibai ibeu trs|»e* fise i«Hin 
tries sluHiltl have ilidird mto a war. whnJt wat fi«»m the 
point of view* tti both ’'the apiicatcitirui gt»uip m lliuain 
ami the men aronmt the t tirhtn a watteful and fmik 
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struggle, something almost unnatural. This touching 
harmony of view on the nature of the war had led them 
most naturally to explore possibilities of terminating the 
conflict or diverting it in another direction. 

One thing had led to another. Hess had .kept the 
Fuehrer fully informed of his British friend’s anxiety 
and his sincere desire for peace. The Fuehrer had learned 
what Lord Redesdale, the Duke of Hamilton’s neighbor 
and the father of Unity Freeman-Mitford, thought about 
the war, and what Lady Astor said in private, and what 
Sir Nevile Henderson (who, when he was still ambassa- 
dor to Berlin, had been frankly in favor of letting Ger- 
many take the whole of Europe) and that other good 
friend of the Fuehrer’s, Lord Runciman (who had been 
so helpful in the matter of Czechoslovakia), what these 
gentlemen and Lords Londonderry, Stamp, and Brocket 
were telling the Foreign Office now. In that way Hitler 
had gained the impression that there was quite a little 
appeasement sentiment left among the people who count 
in England, and he conceived the notion that, with the 
aid of some tactful suggestions about turning the war 
into an anti-Bolshevik crusade, the good old spirit of 
Munich might be revived and that even stubborn Win- 
ston Churchill might yet come to see the light. 

The confidential information reaching Adolf Hess be- 
came so encouraging that the Fuehrer and the men of 
his entourage— Goring, Ribbentrop, Gobbels, and Himm- 
ler— began to hunt for a stratagem that would turn 
British public opinion still more in Germany’s favor. 
Of the select British circles that had formerly furnished 
the membership for the Anglo-German Fellowship and 
the smaller Cliveden set, the Fuehrer need not worry. 
They had considered the war a foolish undertaking from 
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the beginning. Now, with its devastating progress— France 
knocked out and the whole Continent passed under Ger- 
man domination— the Cliveden set must have grown more 
convinced than ever of the truth of the Fuehrer’s re- 
marks to Monsieur Coulondre, a French diplomat, when 
he stopped off in Berlin on his way to Paris in August, 
1939. Monsieur had said to Hitler: “Do you know, 
monsieur le chancelier, who will be the sole beneficiary 
if Germany and England go to war?” 

“Of course I know,” the Fuehrer had replied: “the 
sole beneficiary will be Trotsky!” 

Those gentlemen like to give a personal touch to their 
figures of speech, but their fears are genuine. Wars are 
the beginning of revolution. What could the British 
upper classes expect from the war if it ended at once? 
Why, the best thing possible for them— a return to the 
status quo ante. On the other hand, what was in store 
for Britain if the struggle continued? Loss of territory, 
blasted cities, a ruined commerce, perhaps India in 
turmoil, the rise of revolutionary sentiment, and the 
triumph of socialism? In order to keep the morale of the 
British people at a high pitch, Winston would sooner or 
later have to state his war aims; he would not be able to 
avoid promises of a better life, of more democracy, of a 
wider distribution of wealth. . . , 

If the Fuehrer, who believed so fanatically in the 
power of his own word, could only talk to England, he 
felt certain that he could convince even the most skepti- 
cal. Had he not prevailed over the old man with the 
umbrella and over Simon and Halifax, Henderson, Da- 
ladier, and so many others? Yet, personally he could not 
go to England. He could not suddenly call a halt to the 
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war and say: “That is all.” Those Englishmen would 
take that for a sign of exhaustion. And Germany was 
by no means exhausted. The German war machine was 
intact, in perfect order. In perfect order, except the 
brakes. They were missing. The Fuehrer knew that he 
must go on from victory to victory, or the machine might 
disintegrate, or the tension in which the German people 
have lived since 1933 might snap. 

He needed oil now, oil and ore and wheat. Those 
things could not be obtained by a successful invasion of 
England. For that he must go to Russia. But if he 
attacked Russia before he had subdued England, he 
might himself call up the specter of a double front— the 
danger against which Bismarck had warned and which 
had broken Wilhelm. 

No, England must be lulled to sleep first. England and 
America must be made to believe that they need have 
no further fear of German aggression. 

If England could be pacified now, Roosevelt would be 
left with a useless armaments program on his hands and 
would be utterly discredited while America would be 
plunged into an economic crisis from which there would 
be no exit. That would give him, the Fuehrer, time to 
conquer Russia, transform that country into a vast arsenal 
in a few years’ time in collaboration with all the con- 
quered countries, weld the European states together in 
one common task, and then . . . why, after that the 
United States could build all the fleets it wanted and 
turn out all the bombers possible, it would not be able 
to outbuild a united Asia and Europe. Both America 
and England would be at Germany’s mercy. . . . But 
England must first be got out of the way. 
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Hitler said to lless: "Rutlolf. |»t> to your frieitib! Say 
that I am ready to tome to a« imdcr^iaiiding and say 
that I am in earnest aboitt iit . . 

“Before we enter into negmiaiions," Winston 
Churchill saiti to Hess, "sve want to have some evidentc 
of the Fuehrer's gtMMi faith. For years he has |iromise4 
to attack Russia and liuihl his tolonial etiijnrf in the 
Ukraine. Former British governments thtl all in their 
power to facilitate the Fuehrer's marth eastwarti. In 
the end your Fuehrer lietrayed Britain, rtii* lime »vc 
want to see Herr Hitler ati and nm merely hold out 
promisc.s.'' 

Churchill made no promiics. Btti in that hour, svHrn 
he spoke to Hess, he made hve di t tsivc gants hr anpui rd 
an ally in Russia, he inturd the N'a.n war maihttie tn 
an easterly {lirection, he jw»tpnnrd the tnv.»sn»n »»l I* n^- 
land, he g;tve Auierita an tn>ji«inumtv tn |»rrfrti her w.n 
machine, ami he staricil litiler on the long road that leads 
to perdition. 



The River Flows Home 


I N THE daytime there are tugs on the river towing long 
strings of flat-bottomed barges and swift, black-painted 
naval sloo{>8 that send U|) whorling tufts of white spray. 
When those boiling woolsacks fall asunder, the floating 
strings of foam give the surface the appearance of green- 
veined marble. '1‘he gulls fly low. but they venture far- 
ther upstream than they did a month ago. They now 
conte as far as ilte Cieorge Washington Bridge. Before 
winter is over they will he .seen in Yonkers and beyond. 
Returning frt)m their irdaud errand, they sit on lumps 
of driftwcKxl that rtK k and sway unsteadily on the swift 
current. Sounds are growing sharper, and the signal 
bUesls of the river bouts startle with their harsh and 
stritient wails. When it is still, you can hear the sea 
from afar. But it is no longer the sustained drowsy 
murmur that rose frmu the heart of summer. The song 
has moved up tcj a higher note, fresher, more penetrating. 

''Ilic trees along the diive arc turning rus.sct and yel- 
low. Any night now may come the storm that will strip 
them of their leaves. 'There are moments xvhen the trees 
begin to tremble as in a .sudden panic, only to return 
quit kly to their former splctidid serenity. Do they feel 
the approach of tleath, and would they once more stand 
fortli in their mtwt festive array before bidding adieu? 
Tliey greet the t tM)l tluwn with a deep sigh, as if relieved 
that another night has passetl without torment. 

T he light of autumti lends a clearer outline to the 
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buildings on the New Jersey shore. They art* the color 
of steel with thin pink edges. Now that the i»a.'c 

of summer is dissipated, that land over there 1« w»k.^ tew 
hard and rocky. The small ehnrch without a ‘.freple. 
straight across from my window, makes me think ol a 
ship that has been thrown up on the shore—,t ship that 
is awaiting the arrival of the erew to set it alloat .tijaiti. 
Now I can see why tho.se Hollanders and Zeel.inder^ who 
sailed with Hendrick Hudson in the Httif Mtutn huij’ijecl 
the eastern .shore of the river. It was the fat atul pleasant 
land that drew them, not tftose hnhidditig, tt»weiinsj 
cliffs across. 

There are freighters gluling by, empty, high mu »»f the 
water, with strange flags painted on their hulls, the llags 
of nonseafaring nations; Swit/erland. !h»hvi.i. They mote 
to the basin above the bridge to wait for a tall to take 
in cargo. Tomorrow or the next <lay tlie bnsiiing hide 
tugs will scream and yell at them ami push them tn 
between the piers on the oppttsice bank, wliere rmllrw 
trains of heavily loaded flattars are etiging up to the 
shore. 

The river is gray and melaiu Iioly. The gohieit luster 
of high summer that gliiteretl on its surfat e has sunk in 
the depths. I here is now a inert ut y silver shrett over 
the water. But it is still warm in the tlayiime. It is sidl 
growing weather. . . , 

It is always growing tveather. ()nly tire ignorant and 
the blind believe that the .soil ever rtjmes to rest. Never 
is it in such intense travail as in autumn. The heart of 
the earth never .sto{).s beating. Startely is the harvest 
home than the promise of future wheat fields is visible 
in the dark clods of eartli. Everything femtenis .uui 
germinates, always. The autumn tiistills the sap that will 
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feed the young life in the coming spring. That is the life of | 

the earth. 'Ehut life ulst> [julsates in us, an intensely pro- |i 

i found and irresistible forte. We belong to the earth as I 

she belongs tt> us. We are permeated with the earth. r 

It is through her that mounts in us the spirit of our fore- ! i 

I bears. ■ 

Half of our misery atui weakness tlcrivcs from the fact 
that we have broken 'ivith the soil and that we have [ 

allowed the rtxjts that bound us to the earth to rot. We 
have be<t>me detadied frtun the earth, we have aban- 
doned her. Anti a matt who abandons nature has begun i 

* to abandtju himself. It is in t lie moment when we realize •: 

the tlire ttjusetjurntes of tmr having lost contact with 
nature tliat wv must begin to think of returning to her. 

And not merely in a hapha/ard or sentimental manner, 
but ■wholehearfetlly ami entirely. 

I know fttU well that one tnay dwell in a cement cave 
in a great t ity atitl still he thise to nature. One can find . 

.solitude in the mitlsi of uowds and tunudt. There arc 
always heroes and saints or, at any rate, strong souls. But 
maukiiul does not live oti heroism and .saintliness. Man 
is weak. Man must he hroughi hack to the start. He 
, must be put in a state of grate. . . . 

Slowly the tiighf tlesieuds. Like the sunlight at dawn, 
it comes over the non hern peoples stiftly and on slip- 
pered feet. 'The white domes t»f the oil reservoirs on the 
other shore are impett eptihly turnetl into hooded 
j mostjues. The clumuey stacks become .slender minarets. 

In the gatheiiug tlaikuess the hoisting craiujs and steel 
trestles at nm the rivet are weird creatures signaling to 
each otlier wiili sitarply pointed liugcrs, I’hc whistle of 
the trains .soumls far olf. 
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The current runs swiftly, and the waves of the river 
go by like the serried ranks of a vast host. The sun is 
gone. The shadows deepen. Night will soon be here. 

Let us not speak evil of the night! The night is rich 
in mysteries and in revelation. The night reflects the 
secret thought of the day. The night is the day’s sub- 
consciousness. When life began, the night was there. 
The night was his horizon for every man who ever lived. 
The far-off ancestor feared the night because he dreaded 
to meet the spirits of the dead. And we? Are we not 
afraid of the night? We think and we guess, we believe 
and we deny, but do we really know anything more 
than that distant father? We know that the night is a 
great sea, a never-ending stream that bears all that lives 
away. No more than the waves that pass by in never- 
ending procession know that they will be thrown into 
the sea and be dissolved and vanish from their own ken 
do we know where we are going. We know that death is 
a gateway that opens for everybody, but we do not know 
whither the gate leads: to annihilation of consciousness 
or to a transformation of consciousness. 

We do not know. We guess and we believe, we sur- 
mise and we suppose, we float and sway to and fro like 
driftwood, but we know not. We know that worlds are 
bom and perish, that suns and solar systems grow, flour- 
ish, and wither, just as all things blossom and die in the 
great garden of the universe. We know that nothing 
remains unchanged, that all things constantly undergo 
transformations, that soil and sunlight become flowers 
and grass, and these the bodies of men and animals, and 
that they change back again to grass and flowers and 
insects and birds and color and perfume and voice. We 
know that steaming vapors and red-hot clumps of metal 
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change into iJlanets. But of ourselves we know nothing. 
We do not know whether the flame we feel in us will 
be extingiiiHlu'd or burn with a new brilliance. We sur- 
mise, we hope, we believe, but know we do not 

The chaos ami uiuuchy of the era through which we 
arc passing, the apparently tlirectionless drifting of hu- 
man stxaety, arc imlkati(m.s of the growth of a new cul- 
ture. We are tviinessiug the bloody and catastrophic 
birth pangs of a jicw world order. We see before our 
eyes that the peeuliariiies of different national cultures, 
as those of Hrit.uii, France, C'.ermany, and Italy, are 
ra{)idly dissolving ami disajjpearing. Through a number 
of factors, in si the least of wliicfi is the fantastic tempo 
of the evolution of the technique of transportation, the 
different parts cd liuiuanity are growing into one body 
ami organistii. 

" riu! unifit ation of the world," wrote Gugliclmo Fer- 
rero many yc*.trs .igo, "ifmtngh scientific expeditions, col- 
onization, criiigrafttnj, world religions, wans, commerce, 
diplomacy, railways, telegraph [and he may well have 
added, "thrcnigfi acroiec finical (irogre.ss"] must inevitably 
lead to a culiiire of universal c haracter. . . . But the world 
which hccomrs a single bcKly," he added, "cannot possibly 
live witli a iitimber of inntually liosiiic and contradictory 
forms of c tJiis* iousness. The body of the world must have 
a soul." 'Lhis new sotd of the xvorld, the Italian historian 
and philosopitcr thought, would consist of the best of 
all the old c ttliures harmcmiou.sly blended together. 

Of course, this is but wisldid dreaming. There can 
be no cjnesticjit of a iianuouious blending of different 
old ami uesv. I'',urojK*au and Oriental, technical and .spir- 
itual cultural clrnu’tits mi long as the capitalistic culture 
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of the West is uiilizai by u caste mituirtiy to eiii ich itself 
at the expense of the niajority anti so lt»ni» as the thuni- 
luint white race uiili/cs that citlinre to t»pjness atul ex- 
ploit other races. 

In western Eurojie, tnoreover, capiialisik t ttlture has 
virtually desiroyetl the reiunatifs t»f the pietapitalistu 
popular cultures, while ouisitle E.nrojie it has enirretl 
into conflict with age-t>U!, prohnnully rmnetl agrartan 
cultures, with a different basis, a ilifferent evaliiaiitm of 
moral values, atul ati etnirely diflereni goal. 

Those ancient cultures have beett thn»wn out «4 their 
course by the rajjitl transforntation t4 their pr«»thti tit»n 
economy into a money enniomy: the makittg of ptoht 
has become the one atul only gt»al. Neatly eveiy where 
in the world tlie s[jont.uusius. ««ganu giowth t»l '.•hhiv 
has been disturbetl by capitalism t»ttstiny; on the proptes 
a iteed for money. ‘I hrongh tlte impoverishment of the 
masses by constantly nunc refitieil nuaus of exploifatiuu, 
as well as by the importation of m.u hine maile «ommo»h 
ties, the old native craft culiuie is bring kdled. I hrs 
tragedy is being emitted in British India, in the Dutth 
Kusl Imlics, and all tner Afrit a, I he I' .isi is being West 
cniizcd, which means that it is fieing impriiali/ed and 
militari/ed. 'I'his {shenomeiuin. on the »»ther haiul, is 
coupled with a vitdent reat iion against the spiritual t»tn 
tent of European t ivili/atuiti ami rvith a striving for a 
renewal of the t»ld tiative t uhures, I his is the i.rsr in 
India, in Indonesia, ami. to .i lesser tlegree, in Afriea 
In Asia Japanese iru| te!'ialisnt has sei/eil n|Min these mriive 
movements to further its own amhitiitits of expansion atul 
domination with the slogan: "Asia for tlie Asiaiirs." 

Even so, everywhere we lotik we see that \Yestetn 
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pseudo culture is exerting a disintegrating influence on 
the old social relationships and on what, in the old native 
cultures, gave form, sense, and value to life. A disin- 
tegratiug itiiluenee brings overestimation of riches, of 
comfort, of luxury, and of sensual pleasure and the under- 
estimation of |H‘uce of mind, concentration, inner har- 
luony, aod tlte satisfaction tner good work well executed. 
It brings tne< lumi/atuni of labor, of industrial organiza- 
tion, anti speetls up the tempo of life by the anarchistic 
|jrotlut titm metluHls ;uul by economic rivalry. 

The result is tliai all tlujse native peoples are being 
fobbed id wlwt t>nce tnatle tlicm valuable as human 
l>cing.s, n*» matter liow impressive and materially great 
tlicy no"‘ tiuule ttj aj>{iear. 

'I’o speak, therefore, cd a melting pot, of a synthesis 
of East atul W'est, is absurd. 'I'bc very opposite is taking 
|)lace: it is soufuston, dissaiisfactiou, ojrposition, and 
Irairctl that are growing. 

Age-ohl ctujcepts ami srn ial relationships that we held 
.sacred anti immtttahle at e falling away. Ultimate certain- 
t ies anti ti.msceudeiii.d values which for centuries have 
Ijeen laitl <luwn in terms stub as (hkI, fate, destiny, free- 
dom. .sin. Iiave bett>me petrified and arc no longer con- 
sidcretl vital coiuejsts. In an autarchy different groups 
stritl nations stubbornly seek to maintain and to safeguard 
what tltcy c tmsitler the higfiest gootl, whether it be race, 
liionor, tiogma, system, tajutal, or {lOwer. Ibis is taking 
j»lacc in a wtnhl whith through technical progress is 
Iscfoming nune ami imne a unity, a single body whoso 
sopanuc organs are gening more and more indispensable 
to one antnher. 

Is it to Ik: wontletctl at that this harsh self-satisfaction. 
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this self-righteous, intolerant mentality in the re!igi«nf«, 
spiritual, economic, and cultural spheres, has plungcti 
the world in chaos and misery? 

Yet, still we talk of fighting to jireserve the sUitm ffuit. 
this system which is stuck in a mire of its own making 
and which can move neither backwaril nor forwartl with- 
out producing new disasters, new depressions, netv wars, 
and more mass misery. 

The dominating economic motif tif our time is m.tss 
production of each article of merthandise where it lan 
be produced under the most favorable conditions and 
with the least {lo.ssibic effort and then its di'.irilnaum 
over the length and breadth of the earth. But this eco- 
nomic motif catmot be fully tlcvelojced fiei ause the* tvcirbl 
is split up into a number of iiuiependettf and scneteiijn 
States, every one of which nourishes the absurd ptetrtt 
sion of being self-suffic ieut and of being able fi» pi**»!nt r 
inside its own frontiers and by its nwti means evet yihmg 
it needs, besides a surplus for export. Evet y st.ne i»arri 
cades itself bcliind its own frontiers against feneign prcHt 
nets and agaitist human beings. 

Whereas at tlic begiiming of ilie centtny mati conld 
still travel from one end of the e.uih to the other with- 
out a pa,ssport, whereas at that time anv«**>t' ‘ouUI work 
anywhere and do business, except in setme backward 
countries which rvere regarded ;is liatksv.nd precisely for 
that reason, man can lunv no longer circulate at w'ill He 
has become more and mcne restt iefed in his luovemetits 
until today he has come to a complete standstill. 

Merthandi.se moves tvith c-ven greater dilfn tdiy than 
man. While in the last century merch.mdi'«e could ettter 
foreign coumrie.s without c lunge or on payment of vers 
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modest imposts in so-callcd protectionist states, today 
scarcely a product enters a foreign country without its 
quantity being severely rationed by quotas and contin- 
gents and without paying almost prohibitive import 
duties, which cause it to be sold at twice, thrice, and even 
ten times its intrinsic value. 

Thus, while technical [jrogress tends more and more 
to impose a single world ccottomy— in truth, a universal 
economy-politics impose a constantly widening estrange- 
ment between the hundred anti one different national 
compartments into which the rvorltl was divided at a 
time when there were neither steam nor electricity, 
neither automobiles ntir dying machines. 

Capitalist economists have tltemselves pointed out the 
folly, the wastefidness, anti the incttnsistency of this im- 
mense and fiagrant contradit lion. In the years following 
the First Worltl War various tfmedics were intlecd sug- 
gested to put an entl ttj it. But the ruling (lasses of the 
different countries showed themselves unwilling to sac- 
rifice die least particle of their interests. It is true that 
some international cartels were formed, hut. besides be- 
ing extremely precarious in charat ter, besides ignoring 
that immense section of industry which remains in the 
hands of .small-time enteriirise, tltose cartels did not elimi- 
nate the harriers that the various states had built against 
other nations. In fact, the barriers tvere fortified since 
every one of the copartners in the international cartels 
sought to use those barriers (width preserved and pro- 
tected them svithin their own borders) as means of put- 
ting pressure on its foreign partners to obtain more 
advantages in the division of tnher markets. 

The last and most important step taken by big busi- 
ness in the direction of creating an international eco- 
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nomic organism was the cslablishuieni in mj 2 <) <3t the 
Bank of International Seitleincni in Basel. Bin this in- 
stitution had scarcely started to fituctiott wlien the crisis 
came. 

The crisis! I'hat was a signal for everytjne to hw k his 
doors more tightly than ever. Ei«>tu that niotnettt tl.ties 
the system of contingents and cjuotas. Kiiue the crisis 
the control of exchange has bettane the rule in most 
countries, while hunting the f<»reiguer has become ahnosi 
everywhere a .sort of natiotial sport. 

For different rea.sons, pritu ipally because they j«>s- 
.se.s.sed no colonies, the central Eun>pcan tonntries suf 
fered most from this splitting up t»t the markets, lor it 
prevented them from selling outside and tatoed them 
to starve while sitting on top of mount.uns of theii mvu 
manufactured produc ts. 

Germany armed to put an end to this pun ess of split 
ting up. In Eurojte the (iettn.in industrialists envisaged 
a division of labor, so ttj sjteak. Rtim.utia and France 
were to restrict themselves to agricuhuie. bn instance. 
Norway was to supply ItsU and htmbei, oils aiul lai, 
Holland vegetables atul shipping facilities, iti exchange 
for Germany’s manufacinred ui tic It s. C ierm.inv .inned 
at an economic order that wonld be more in ccntfunnnv 
w'ith the conditions and prcjgress modern lechnicjue 

'Fotlay Hitleriati and Mussoliui.m t^arsarism are otr 
the way to realizing by meihcKls td tonsiiaitsi those 
United States of F.urope which had failed to maleridi/e 
by {)eaceful means. 

If the lifting of national trade barriers w.is jtiore nrgent 
in central Fairopc than attywliere else, it is ecjuallv tirces 
,sary everywhere. 'Fhe contradictioti between the ittin 
national tendency toward {lerfetting technit|ur and the 




particularist reactions that the different national states 
put in its way is a general pltetn'inenon, a universal prob- 
lem that must be solved ev'erywhere. 

It must be solved in a very shoit time outside Europe. 
But that it will be solved, one way or the other, of that 
we may be quite certain. For that solution is a social 
and a historic necessity. The curtain which shrouds the 
future is not entirely impenetrable. When it became 
neces.sary for man to scratcli t he soil in order to produce 
his food, he invented a jilovv. When it became necessary 
for him to fly, he invented the airplane. When he no 
longer can dispense with international collaboration, he 
rvill furd a way for the simj>l<.‘ reason that a way exists. . . . 

Darkness lies on the dct‘p like an impenetrable .shroud. 
'I'he river is a l)lack mirroi" over which moves the cool 
breath of tire autumn night. 'Ihe oidy sound is the lap- 
ping and gurgling of the wtrves against the granite and 
basalt rocks under my feet. Is there a shij) ])assing by 
in the gloom of midstream, or lias the wind risen that 
there should be this ghostly stir in the water? 'Fhc yon- 
der shore is blotteil out iu Stygian .shadows. The almost 
palpable clouds of night t lose in with menacing 
intent. . . . 

Thcti the moon comes rolling in from the ocean, and 
hi.s friendly face bends over the world to whisper words 
of love. 'Mie river comes to life. Ihe silver confetti 
sprinkled on the surface are a million tiny lanterns light- 
ing u{) the running tide. ITiithn tny gaze the river turns 
into a highway, a broad, dai k street wltose name is life. 
I’he white-plumed waves that i ise an<l fall softly in even 
catlencc are the getierations of man pushing each other 
on, overtaking each other on the way to their eternal 
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home. Here passes eveiyilutJg that tlreawitiii thought 
conceived and what the heart s«iis»hi to knmv; tlie ghn v 
of the world and the sorrow of man. tlie etstasies of thtwe 
wiio s;iw the Eternal in the burning bush attd in the 
intoxication of the trijxnl. 

The soft wind brings the mttstc of flutes atvtl the distant 
thunder of flaming forests. For that still water which 
now stifles its sobs can also boil. W'hen the storm awak- 
ens, you can hear the cry of the UUmmI td the millions 
who could not be Itet ause their fathers were stain. . , . 

Now the river is placid. ‘Ehe svaves move tm in <»rtlrily 
rhythm. Oti their tops float the ruitrs of all that Iras hretr: 
the hieroglyphs of EgviJi. tire empeit>t‘i of t',hina, the 
yogis of India tvho spent their lives sitting on ashes in 
the wilderness; all the mvths tif the wojidtons gthls, 
sphinxes, and t himeras. r re.iinres with the irnnkn of ele> 
phatus and the htHlies tjf hitmans, gods who chatigrd into 
mite and stones, gods who were both tnan and wtrttran, 
gods who mutilated themselves or who glrametl as %» at abs 
in the sand. 

Forward rolls the stream. I see the tnovetiirnt of t tea 
tkm, the never-resting, eternal tnge of genesis. 

Is iliat man, is that the king of iti-aiion, the f.ifhet of 
Plato and Solomon, that treaiute movittg by there?' His 
forehead recedes, and his teeth ptotrnde in a situian grin 
Hear his groatis and grnnts as he tries tf» walk by throw- 
ing hitnself upward at every paittftd step with a ijttiik 
toiuli of his long artn on the earib. Is that didl ttoise 
whkh rattles in the back of his tlno.it the voitr that will 
intone a Te Denm tomorrow/ I fttow him a tlerrskin 
for fits naked loins attd some raw frttit tb.it be mav de 
vottr it. For wliar are his eves in tluii deep so* krts 
scarihing in yon chimps of bushes/ l,ci him ti,tve bis 
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tTmaie, let him run after her into the woods, and over- 
■ivhfhn her atid hold her captive with his hairy knees 
in 'tvild pairing heat! Do not prevent him, for of that 
hasty matitig will be born Michelangelo -and Beethoven 
iiiiel Einstein. . . . 

I hear voices. I catch tlic sound of articulate words. 
'There is a new man. His eye is clearer. His shoulders 
arc c overed with a sheepskin. He carries a bronze ax 
atrti a .sharply hied stc»ne. I le sits down to weave a basket. 
! Ic puts twig atul loam together. I see his brothers. They 
w'car a band around their xvaist anti an apron. There is 
c wHtottt among them anti law and tirtlcrlincss. They rub 
tvvti Slicks together, anti a Hume dances in the dry moss. 
Novv the smell of bvirning fat drifts over towards me. 

T'hcre is a grouj* of .shepherds coming next. They 
cirivc a herd t»f tattle behirr them. 'They arc white of 
ski It. untl their IkkIu-s are well fonneil. 'Lhey j)ull a .shawl 
over their heatls as they fate the sharp, ilry prairie wind. 
'I ‘hey < rt)nt h arcnuul a fire in fitmt of a tent, 'rotnorrow 
they will move on tt» fatter latul, ttj the edge of rivers. 
T’ltey giant e at tire stars iH'ftjre going to sleep and lift 
ilieir arms iti mute appeal fur solace anti warmth and 
safety. . . , 

A funeral prtKessitm moves hy. Women weep. Priests 
iiotttifile intanuHitms. ()i» that stretcher is a mummy. 
Oxeti draw the stdid heavy tart. 'I hese know of immor- 
taiif y. They have invenietl the wheel. "Friend, thy man- 
sion awaits thee, ctimhirtable is thy tUvelling. Judge 
gt'oily. <).siris.'* the priests mumble. "We ctHiimcntl him 
to thy lt)ving kintlness. Do nta ejett him from thy {)alacc 
<»f light anti return him to the sonowful cycle of this 
Hfo. . . 

Who is that ttian ahme in the tleseri? Why is he unty- 
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iiig his sandals anti crossing his lutiuls tin his hicMsC wiilt 
eyes clasetl? Has anytme t allctl him? Why »li»es he bww 
his heatl? Has he heard a voice in tus own heart? . . . 

Ihcy pass by; herce warriors with blatk, stptare* 
trimmetl beards, the bowmen t»f AsHyiia, tlte thartt»ieers 
of Mizraim. the Hitiiies buihling cities with walls. Who 
is that one with the royal tliadeni cm his forehead wlwt 
t rawls iit the grass like att animal? Is it yon, Ncbiichatl 
ne//ar? Anti yon there, with your eyes Intlging with 
fright hetause of the hanti ott the watt? Have c outage, 
helshaz/at ! I he niglti will cover ytnt! 

Did you hear that laughter? Say, tlitl you hear it? 
Hellas! Hellas! 'The garlamls are platetl afound the 
he;uls, die t ntwn tif laurel leaf ami oak. t *oldeii luat rlris 
are fastenetl around the arms. Now ilatur! Now has 
happiness ttinie! Sing the thtuus .nul tlie aniuhtiiiis* 
(»t) inttj ytnir temples . . . there is the invrtlr le.if .md 
the mixetl wine. Sprinkle it *nt the ahats! High ilte 
apjde ami the phallus! The gml is horn again. . . . New 
life, better life begins. . . . 

But who are tliose somber figures? l lnisr men in 
tamel hair tloaks? What is it he t»t IVktia s.tvs/' I h4ie, 
I tlespise your feast tlays. ... I will n«»f hear the mel»**ly 
of thy viols. . , . Take away fiom me the mnsr uf thy 
songs. ... I will mu attept vour offetings But jutlg 
nieiu run tlmvn ;ts waieis anti i tghirousitrss as a nugliiv 
streatn!*' And he iheie, who giM’s miked flutiugh the 
streets of |erusalem: "BehoUl, i create iirw hravetts and 
a new c*arih and the birmet shall not lie rrtnrmlirrrd. . , . 
Ve shall turn your sw'ortls into plowshares. . . . I hcv 
shall not httiltl, and attothri inhabif.'* 

I he mocui is passitig brliiml a ctoml, I be an is datnp 
with the dri//lc' that rises from the siteatti I he wind 
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has come up atul sighs phiintively through the tree 
Inaiiches heltiiui uu-. It tvill stmn be time to turn in. 
l liere is a stm tn etmuug up. I can hear its distant roar 
gatlieritig strength as a wail that travels over wide fields, 
'rite tvaves lull c»n. tmifurm. etjual in height and shape. 
With the waves pass the attuies of slaves. I'herc is strug- 
gle but n<» hope of vk tot y. tihained together, they march 
to the eiuls of the earth. . , . 

Now I feel the air gmwiitg colder. A Cro.ss comes 
into sight. I hear the groans of the Man on the Cross. 
I .see the hUwHl tm flis face. He turns His head from 
.skle tc» sitle in nameless pain. His lips move. Hear! 
He speaks: *7'7i, F/i, lama sahachtanil" A dark mist 
rlest emis. I he song »if the birds is silenced, and the 
forests tease tlieir rustling. The motni’s rays are frozen, 
and the earth stands still. There is nothing but the 
wtKitl am! ilie Matt wh»» suffers on the Cnxss in eternal 
tonneiu. The liver nioves ttu. but the Cross remaims, 
itow as a vague vision tlt.ii teietles in the night, then 
moving bn uaitl in stark reality. 

When the sinmg nnture tfte weak, when the poor cry 
for breatl. when the iinuHeni languish in tiungeons, when 
inotlieis gt> ittsane Iwt.iuse they see their children die, 
when the tumasts mam in tfte wilderness, when the .sol- 
diers gtt ttj liaiile, when tlutse whtt sit in <larkne.s8 pray 
for light, the tht»ss tetttrns, atul the head of the Man 
on the Clntss sinks decjwi t>n the tired breast. . . . 

‘The river llorvs on. The sountl of trtunpets Ls heard. 
I heat tlte sttatthing *»f pens as men bend over manu- 
scripts. I see a monk haranguing a crowd in the market 
plat e, atul a jnoment later great hosts of men, and even 
{liildreti. come man king hy. Knights in armor lead the 
prcHessioti, svhk h is piecedetl by all the banners of Chris- 
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tenclom, ami the cry goes up: "Ckni tcills it! t»mi wilh 

it!” 

I'he world becomes a tumuit. Peasants are hghiing 
Jacques Bonhominc luis risen in revolt. I see the flasnes 
of a burning pile of wotHl and a tnan in the initlst of the 
fire tied to a stake, anti i can hear him say: ' .Vunflii 
simfAicitasI!'’ before the smoke bitrts ont the sigitt. The 
flames leap over to a himdied, a ihousami other plat es. 
All Europe is covered with burning piles. . . . 

Now there is more liglu on the river. Ehe nttMin has 
come through the clouds hir a brief moment, There 
go Loren/o. Newton, ;uul (Udumbus. Life hetumrs free 
dom, thought. . . . Fleets swartii out to all parts tif the 
world. Cities leajj from the grtuuul. Tteasines posu in 
Men from the siujst retnote corners of the eaith begin 
to thide and meet and talk mgeiher. 

'Then the uukui goes in ht«lit»g again, anti tlarkness 
returns. 'The river flows swifter. The wnul tbict s it tin 
I Jicar a voice whit h says: "We mnst ovett oine the tUsease 
of poverty. Xian is btirn to he happy. . . .” ami I letog 
nize the speaker liy his thin sart.tstit lips amt Ins leering 
smile: Voltaire. ‘The tmnult breaks tmt time tmue A 
mob storms the Bastille, and a king's beatl tolls into 
the dust. 

Man rvill be hajipy yet. Tie will nevei rest mud he 
has found ilie way of happiness. Yoti toti, rvotkeis tif the 
workl, in your slums anti lighiless f.n nuirs, you tvdl know 
the light. .St ient c will fiiul the long sought prat e ami 
glory. 'That is the wortl of the new prtipheis wh»» ihiat 
by silently: Saint -Simon, Fotuiet, Faiadav, Darwin, 
Kropotkine, 'Tolsitiy, Huxley. . , . 

Yet, the sky grows tlarker. the tnotin is tjow* hithirn 
entirely. A storm lias <<»me np. I tan tu* longer see the 
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waves. The wind howls with fierce, frightening lament. 
Bolts of purple lightning fly through the obscurity. Their 
lurid flash lights up the houses across the river with 
the color of blood and sulphur. . . . 

Neen, het is nog geen nacht. 

twee of drie staan er nog op wacht. 

maar het is verdomd donker aan ’t worden— 

en misschien 

worden zij afgeslacht 

v 66 r dat zij den morgen zien. 

No, it is not yet night. 

Two or three are still standing guard. 

But it is growing damned dark 
and perhaps 

they, the watchmen, too, will be slaughtered 
before they see the morning. 

These lines, which I copied from an inscription on 
the wall of the People’s Hall in the town of Breskens 
during the last hour I spent on Dutch soil, give a pointed 
and complete expression of the sentiments one feels if 
but one glance is taken at the future, or even at the 
present status of European culture— that is to say, of the 
state of Christendom. A few years ago the cry of the 
young French intellectuals was still: “Faire V Europe! 
Build a Europe!” They bewailed the fact that Europe 
was innerly torn apart and solemnly warned us that a 
demoniacal apparatus of violence was being set up that 
would threaten seriously all the nouns of justice and 
morality. They asked the world if it realized what was 
at stake, what treasures of truth, justice, morality, phil- 
osophy, and religion were in danger. They asked if it 
was realized that such words and concepts as culture. 
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spirit, idea, God, Christ— all these things which are per- 
meated with the spirit of eternity— would become mean- 
ingless. Did we realize that their disappearance would 
signify the definite end of the Christian era, that human- 
ism and idealism would be things of the past, and that 
the future would belong to blood and race. Those young 
men still saw the menace in the future and grew almost 
frantic at the prospect of seeing the lights of the spirit 
being menaced with extinction. 

But today all that is an accomplished fact. The lights 
are out. The night has come. The last watchmen are 
being slaughtered. And not only on the battlefields of 
Europe and Asia, but wherever an emasculated toler- 
ance and cowardly liberalism permit the undermining 
of the democratic ideal by leaving it unstated. 

For merely to say that the struggle raging in the 
universe is one to save democracy, or to preserve the 
American way of life, or to beat Hitler, is beside the 
point, because it would mean that the chief aim and 
object of the battle waged by the democratic states is to 
bring back the status quo ante bellum, which is pre- 
cisely the state of affairs which produced the calamities 
that have overwhelmed humanity. 

It would mean what is impossible of achievement: 
turning back to what once has been. We cannot return 
to what has been, because that is what this war has 
already destroyed. What has been destroyed is, in the 
first place, the imperialist concept of Europe. Never 
again will Europe be a beggar’s blanket of small sover- 
eign independent states. Technical progress has made 
a return of that constellation impossible. Hitler, who 
was the tool of destiny in this matter, and only to that 
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extent a i»f "the wave ol the future,” may 

be lU lcatt'tl. «ir lit* may be vtt torbui The unification of 
Ktmspe will letnain. 

Thrciitgli the mt*it of IjEmmI ami tears the peoples of 
Furape b.ive < atiythi a t»!im|«e of the future. The bar- 
riers <>f tbe litmtiri**. whi« h lu'iiumil them in and which 
ciivult’tl the <;«miinciu into an mfinitesinuil number of 
iiatumally itnlrjH'tnlent ttibitks. have fallen away. Uni- 
ficcl tustoms it'|»ul4f ions hate been introduced. Europe 
h.is visibly bet mne mtr stnsjle. nnitied ec<»nomic organism. 

N.mi Cirrrnativ has nntsittinglv atul unintentionally 
Siii |i|dietl |>rm»f that there u til he im need and no occasion 
bir tiu- {irojiles t«> flv neriMiluallv at each other’s throats 
once the element of ruutomu rivalry between their re- 
spt'titve inliiig clasws is pt i loanentlv removed. But by 
tltiit !<*velat ic lit (•c'linanv h.is .lUo sealed the doom of her 
<nvm new iuUn*4 *lass. 

'The Rett It's {emp«naiv lr.i»U'rship in Europe, wholly 
itnmtiral att«l objec lionaldr thom;!i it is, has neverthele.ss 
.'ilnm'n tite tlijrttitin i«» svhnh the pettples will move, 
iK'taose if is the tliirtiitus in whith they must move. A 
iH?w ttmtepf of nait**n.tl indtpendetite and security 
through a ttitilteti etonomy and a sharing t»f the common 
task h»t»ms in the «4hng. I‘•»f the tltief tpiestion a gen- 
eration sbcntbl ask of itir funne is mit what will happen 
bni wliai shentbi happrtj. And then it is no longer a 
»n;itfer bn* lirbate wheihei Eumjie nr tlic world has a 
?»|»et ial inrililec lint t»r nm bu a plantied international 
et tmonty. bn that has hrMour ,in tnelttt table historical 
rloinantl. It i*t meirlv a tjtu siion of whether that ncwecon- 
enity sli.iH fttiit U*m bv tlie ft re will aiu! tiioral tonsent of all 
tile* j«*tt|dc*s oi svitrthri it sb.iU (ontiitue to he imjwscd on 
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them by the military madiiise aiui the palUe of 

Nazi Germany and ojjerate as a slave economy fcjr i!u* stile 
benefit of the neev German ruling class. . . . 

There is a historic precedent for the transhirmation of 
human and international relatkms as we .see it taking plat e 
in our time. In the Miiltlle Ages. too. a ttitally new spirit 
slowly contiuered man atul .stw tety. lint tlien it tlitl not 
come about “by itself," either; here ami there the early 
capitalist economy had to hirce ctimmercial and imhmrial 
enterprise to behave < apiialistiially. Itt tiur litne it is the 
Hitler flood of violetu e, brutality, atul terror that is t hang 
ing the motive com[jlex that has been uppermost for the 
last hundred years or sti. It is teaching the jieoples s»»h 
darity through blood and tears. Mnough rivers ol bltwid 
and oceans of tears, it is true. Nevettlieless, it is implant 
ing the sentiment in tlieir heaits that their met its and 
achievements, their faults and sins, their aspir.uions and 
their hopes, not only do not mutually esc hide eat h othrt. 
but complement each other. 

Through its benserker rage, wliitli was born of the ties 
perationof a great people hemmed in on all sides by walls 
of steel, and which, like an angty flood, has spilled ocet 
and effaced the frontiers, Hitlerism lias given the dec istve 
impetus to a functional rcorgani/ation of scHiety on an 
international scale. 

Wars arc the tiireshohls of revohuions. W’ith the svar 
it unlea.strd in ugpj Na/i Germany has t Icr.ired the svay for 
the advent of a new dis|K‘nsafion. Hitleristn itself is not 
that new dispensation. In fac t, lliilri ism, after releasing 
the floodgate.s, has ilsell become the gre.iiest single ofista 
cle barring the road tej the wave of the future by its inotiop 
olization of the role of innovator. 
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I'hat is win Hklru^in *»«**£ Iw swept asiile and eradi- 
catfd r«MJf 4uti Ih.iimH .m«l in all its ramifications both 
aljioatl :»ul i« «tn »»wn iiUii-ii, l iuit is the first and princi- 
pal task t»{ ilic r.it ivH in arms and of the democratic 

spirit. I <1 iljaf deitit-Hi»tt% umst tuit only fij^ht Hitler- 
ism with futae of aims ami wuh all its might, but it must 
also attat k amt ptii igr itself of the enemy in its own bosom. 
It imtsf irimne .iml tnrrtetmr the <«<fulitums from which 
the great tatasimphe oiigiiiaird. IW ‘'these conditions.” 
a.s Dr. Rant I illu h has p«hnte»l «mt, "are not had accidents 
but sti tit tuietl trrmls, nwiieil in the very essence of bour- 
gcfiis tlerm« i.i< y. In ifu- 1 asr t»f the .Set imd World War,” 
he s.iitl, ’‘tfuisr who are .mat knl h.ul the attacker in them- 
selves. t t»ns< iotisiy or um tinst imisly. They have created 
Communism i»y the hk tal inpistiir they defetitled with all 
their ptnver, ami thrv hasr nourished East ism to use it as 
a tool .ig.tinsi Connmitusm 

What ttie peoples have foum! m the hour of their great- 
est stnuuv .nut angtiuh, they imisf .m»i, I think, will never 
lose again. I hey imtsi jeittatn umtrtl etotiomitally and to 
tlu? sense til t ominonal inteiesi atitl tomtnon destiny must 
he athletl a liesiie to ihi justitf to feel a .social interna- 
tional lesptinsifishiy. Itisiratf of satisfying by force the 
needs, the whims, .ind the lusts «*f .1 nation which in an 
unhtdy hour of history allowed itself to he called "das 
I trrrfHi'ttlh” the naiitins ought to aid ami contribute to 
eatlr other's ilrvehipntent 

It is true prihaps ifj.n the drm,rmh of the rvorld of to- 
morrow tlo not h.niiiom/r tvtth our stdijeciive de.sires. 
Reih.ips we wtuihl like to see the worhl turn in a wholly 
tltfferent ttiretiion Hut that ijursiion is not asked of as, 
any mote than a ♦ hild is .iskrd ssheiher it sv.mts to become 
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an adult or an adult whether he wants to die some day. 
All that is asked of us is to place ourselves and our actions 
under the norm of the dispensation of God. 

Under a new international social policy the duty will 
rest on the more mature, more powerful, and richer na- 
tions to support and lead the others. To this end, and in 
order that a real world economy may become a working 
possibility, an immense amount of preparation, education, 
and study of such problems as functional organization and 
transformation will he required. The first structural re- 
quirements, no doubt, would be a permanent inter- 
national economic council and, above that, a universal 
society of nations built on the regional principle— two or- 
ganisms to direct, guide, co-ordinate and educate. One 
of them, however, should also be equipped with the power 
to compel. 

For in the planned economy of the future, which is com- 
ing in one form or another— that is to say, either as a free 
association of all the peoples of the earth or as the enslave- 
ment of the nations by one dominant race— the merging, 
co-ordination, and integration of different cultures, vary- 
ing economic capacities, and so-called hereditary enmities 
cannot be expected to come about entirely without fric- 
tion. An association of free nations, which are fundamen- 
tally, i.e., economically bound together, must overcome 
the egocentrism of the haves, the greed of the have-nots, 
the amorality of the imperialist states, the striving for 
autarchy, and the return to armaments. In the transition 
period leading to a world community, therefore, instru- 
ments such as international courts of arbitration and even 
an international armed force to impose the decisions of 
the majority on any eventual recalcitrant member will be 
indispensable. 



riiF, m\m flows home 

’■WhtH-vcr luulrisi.uids du' signs of the times,” said 
Queen W'iUu Inttn.i ut th«* N'rihrrbiuls once, "knows that 
of tfxb grtii’r.uton u tU i>e .oskrtl .m ,u t of confidence of 
seff-s.w rifhe ,iihI iiun.il onu-igr, .nui of faith." We ktiotv 
that ;i new sv»»ihi utilei is in grstatiem. We should also 
ha\e learned ft«»m the f»as{ and frotti the |)resent that the 
ciunibility t»f tin* snttess uf iniftn.ttiotj.il stnial measures 
statub in reversed laiit* i«i the degree of violence em- 
ployed. rids is not srtniinetn.tl lotstaiuicism, but realis- 
tk, tet hnital tiinnutni neioe. whith s.tys that the e.ssencc 
of renov.ition is tmi drsirtniiun but reorgatii/ation and 
t l».n its stjength «lr{«'nils mi the i leative force of the idea 
reali/eil. 

W'e knntv that wr t.»nn«»t rninnt leadership to Nazi 
<ietinany in ilie iiesv uoild nidrt ih.it st.mds Iwlore the 
citior. We tannm suhnu^sn«-lv uiepi heing turned into 
slave tuitions. I‘i» uhoni, then, unni the tvorUl luni? 

I think that the snpirtne diieition of the new interna- 
titmal organisms mnst l»r jd-urd in the hands of the two 
jgreat Ftiglish '•peaking » «itonio!iur.il(hs, the British and 
tlie Ainetitan. Hiitainanil Anietit.i -with their balanced, 

< lumd.iiive Anglo S,is«»n ♦nhinr, niih their relatively 
lu’idthy trtigi*n»s and inoi il t miditions; rvith their gentle- 
Ilian idr.d. u hhh isrsiiemrls useful .is a tnle for interna- 
I tonal toinhni; with ifirn ih at insight into pditical and 
c't tmmnh uotld relationships, with f ngland’s exficricncc 
;is the leader of a girai l inpiir and Ameiii.t's eXjXTicncc 
of abstention from ibr worst f* .uinrsof imperialism: with 
Ainerit a's prointtient posnimi in intetnaiiotial cirtcLsand 
F'.tigland's aiisimlrniotraiii niemality atui the immense 
moral prestige of both, wlmh wilt lie greater even when 
vit lory is won over the Atos Ihitain and the Ik.S.A., more 
tlum any oihet single tonniiy m lomhitiaiioii of countries, 
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possess the (jualities and the position and the jHnver to 
dircci ihccvolntion of the world's reorguni/aiion. 

Not as domineerittg ini|H'i i.distus. hoseever. but as lea»l 
ers! I'liey ttnist set me the eoUaboraiion t»f the elite of 
Kurofxan anti Asiatk ttumtries. d heir siatesineii nnisi 
learn to think in terms of the nniversal rtnjimornveal ami 
not in terms of partienlarist nationalist interests. Ck't inan 
thought ami su|»erb org:mi/atitmal tptahiies, f* tet« h spirit, 
Italian sense of form, Japanese industry. Dnnh hmnani- 
tarianism. Russian patient e, mysiitism. anti viston all 
should be t ombinetl in a system of inter lelaietl ami itttrr 
{R'neiratetl eoniitietual et tnunnit tmiis and mandatetl iri 
rittnies. That is the vision tif the Jntttte, 

'i'be naiitms must be giveti "a visi«m ftrvund ami ifwttr 
the [Hfseni status «d the wurltl," if thev are it» ti^bt tbt-ti 
way tlmntgh the tiark night ttf the dsing wot hi mdet 
<HTmany ami Russia iit one svav, I’lame ami Ikilain in 
anttlher, have slunvn the rvoihl that tndrss man believes 
anti wtnks for something higtier ami gteater than t*ri 
many, Russia, Frattt e, or I’lsglatid, his stiengih fads him 
he will ttot fight, suffer, mnt h less tlie, , , 

It is not given to matt tti pietlitt the future Hut vvhile 
keeping our mind tm the lealitv, we tnusi m-vrtihrlcss 
plate our itleal as high as ptmihle. Knowittg that mu a 
single ethtt ostx ial itleal t an evei he f idlv ir.dimi, we imisi 
yet await tlu* outrome of otn sttivittg in its dtieititui by 
accepting tlu* result itt atttk ipatitm We slundtl not ner«| 
hope in order to make an effort, or sum red in ordri i« 
{KTsevere. 

fn ihetomhat that lies Imfore us we tnust make the tios 
pel our itleal, "as |tlit| | the eatlv Chroii iu «!mt»h win* h 
wagetla war against the pagan wi»rld, gtttdrd hv the vivioo 
tjf the Kiiigdom of (*»>«!. ' I hr t»os|»rl alotir has a trti«|rr 
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•uul proftnunl svttijnulu Ini »'vrryihiiigthat bears the name 
ut man. tor mruthiin; itui lumuiu. and tor everything 
that loiHciu'i itu' titminmsiiv ot nun. The Gospel alone 
takes in.m snimislv .is an unlivulual while holding the 
tiH.ility of men la s.u led trs|«-tt. h is through the Gospel 
that SVC .ire luhl .h« mtm.iblr the one tor the other and the 
entire htnn.in tase in juinujdr is roneeived as one single 
lumseliold nailer the smeietgnty id (khI. 

T hrough the ionju'l svr feel the lark of justice and 
biotheiliuess of man foi his hnnher and also shame and 
anger user the fat t th.n men air t ohl and hutigry, that they 
snlhu' and go to war against rai h other. 

The (iospel invokes a triiitilr maledirtion on allsitua- 
t ions, all pet sons and all jniw ris whii h ensl.ive men instead 
t»t setting them lire or w hit h srp.iiate men instead of unit- 
ing ihem. I hrongh the <n»isj»rl wr know that humanity 
in its entirety is t reaied for one solidaiy union, because it 
t tmsiders the trtnni|4i oser rsn yifnug that is inhuman or 
antiimman or luimanly aiinsoUd.n v a duty of conscience 
amt faitli. Seek first the fvingdomof tiiKl anti its righteous- 
ness that is, iiy lu rrgnlatr the tommon life on the basis 
of the ileinands of the nmst rlrmeut.iiy humanity. With 
that ptetepi the Cfosjw! has not only set upii sinial ideal, 
Inn thr sm ial idea! td all rimes and of all rates and jK-oples. 
Ntir is that ide.d to Itr nndnstoiKl as an unrealizable 
tlteam, Inn as the real goal of hum,inity m tvhich it comes 
ever nearer in the mrasurr that its mrmlKTS unite in a 
.serious sent iineiit of trtt|irotai irs|jonsihility, mutual aid, 
anti a tommon will , . 

In the terrifit tension and nphe.ival of our time, every 
man shonhl stay wiih fits own task For whoever perftirtns 
well thr daily svoik, as thr s* niptor RtKlin tmte said, may 
exjtett lf» see the mold break to piftrs one tiay and the 
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statue appear. No energy is iost in the universe: tin* le.irs 
of a child in China may light the il.ime in the heart »jf 
America, the prayer of a Hindu saint may bless the pi is- 
oners of Eurojre. 'Fears will become nK:ks. aiu! prayers u til 
be turned into wea{x>ns of war. 

Slowly the hopes and aspinitions of munkitid turn itito 
concrete achievements. 'Fhere ts something utierly pa- 
thetic in all of man’s indivitlual entleavor. But tmt iti the 
collective march of humanity to its itleal. 

A day will surely come when man. having gmwn ttrcil 
of walking alone, will turn to his hroiher. Ott the d.iy 
when we shall have learne<l to fee! the s(»nows and tin* 
joys, the suffering ami the !io{te <>f others, as out very own. 
that world order of km* and justk e ha whu It the univeise 
yearns and of which the planets in the stillest night are the 
splendid but imperfect .symhttl. shall have tome nearer. 

On that day alone the brotherluHJt! of rtian wrll have 
become a reality! 


New York, heptetidrer ,}. t^.jr 



